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NATURAL CATASTROPHES AND THE INDUS 
VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


BY 
B. DEBROY 


In a recent issue of this journal, Pathak has suggested that Indra's 
victory over Vrtra can be understood in the context of tectonic upheavals.1 
The decline of the Indus culture, it is suggested, could have been due to 
tectonic movements in the Indus and coastal regions extending from Karachi 
to Mekran. As geological evidence in support of this hypothesis, Pathak 


„draws upon the presence of still-water flood deposits in the ruins at Mohen- 
.jodaro, the flooding of the late phase Harappan site at Nindowari due to a 


sudden upliftment in the earth's crust, the presence of raised prehistoric 
beaches in the coastal region near Mekran and changes in the course of the 


„Tiver Sarasvati. Supplementing geological evidence with textual evidence 


taken from Rgvedic hyms, Pathak suggests that the flooding of Indus cities 


could have been due to a sudden upliftment of the earth’s crust forming. a 


natural dam and that the normal southward course of the Indus could have 
changed over to the north, 


The explanation of ancient literature, traditions and folklore in terms 


_of physical and natural catastrophes is of course not new, Two notable 


4 


M Pathak, P. V., “Tectonic Upheavals in the Indus Region and some Rgvedic 


Hymns", Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (henceforth 
ABORI ), Vol. LXIV, Parts I-IV, 1983, pp. 227-232. 
For explanations of the Indra-Vrtra legend in physical and natural terms without 


implying a catastrophe, see Tilak, B. G., The Arctig Homein the Vedas, Tilak 
Bros, Poona, 1925, < 
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exponents of such viewpoints were Schaeffer? and Velikovsky.4 Schaeffer 
listed a whole series of natural catastrophes that had occurred in the ancient 
world and suggested that the Indus Valley Civilization with all its fortified 
cities came to a sudden end in the middle of the second millennium before 
the present era, shortly before the arrival of the Aryans, as a result of a 
natural catastrophe. This is in contrast to the alternative view that the 
Indus Valley Civilization was destroyed as a result of the Aryan invasion.® 
Schaeffer did not postulate any reason as to why the natural catastrophe had 
occurred. A hypothesis regarding the origin of the natural catastrophe is to 
be found ia the various Velikovsky volumes which is distinct from the one 
suggested by Pathak. 


Both of these hypotheses are subject to numerous objections. Before 
we state Velikovsky's hypothesis, the objections to Pathak’s explanation of 
the natural catastrophe might be enumerated.? This explanation runs in 
terms of tectonic plate movements. The theories of continental drift and 
plate tectonics depend on the notion of isostasy, Whereby the earth's crust is 
assumed to float on plastic magma. Land masses on the outer crust consist 
of sial (silicon and aluminium ), since these two elements predominate in the 
formation of the outer crust. The substrata consist of sima (silicon and 
magnesium ), since these two elements predominate in the formation of the 
substrata, In the continental drift hypothesis, the plastic properties of sima 
permit continente to drift, and thus explain, for example, the formation of 
mountains. In the plate tectonics hypothesis, as developed by H. H. Hess, 
J. Tuzo Wilson and W. Sullivan,” loops of magma travelling from the molten’ 








8 Schaeffer, C. F. A., Stratigraphie Comparée et chronologie de l'Asie Ocoidentale 
(111? et 11° millénaires ), Oxford University Press, 1948. 

* Velikovsky, I., Worlds in Collision, Doubleday & Co, 1950; Ages in Chaos, 
Volume I, From the Bxodus to King Akhnaton, Doubleday & Co.. 1952; and Earth 
in Upheaval, Doubleday & Co, 1955. Of related interest are Velikovsky, I., 
Oedipus and Akhnaton, Myth and History, Doubleday & Co,. 1960; Peoples of 
the Sea, Ages in Chaos: Volume IV, Doubleday & Co., 1977; and Ramses II 
and His Time, Ages $n Chaos : Volume V, Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., 1978. 

5 Seefor example, Wheeler, R. E, M., Early India and Pakistan, London, 1959, 

9 Pathak refers to the work of Raikes- Raikes, R. L., American Anthropologíst, 
Vol. 66, No 2, 1964, pp. 284-299. In a more general framework the work of Raikes 
and Raikes and Dyson has been discredited by Gurdip Singh's study since it has been 
shown that the lakes of Rajasthan dried up by 2300-2200 B. C. and that the river 
Sarasvati must have dried up by 2300-2100 B.C. See Singh, G., "Indus Valley 
Culture ( Seen in the context of Post-Glacial Climate and Ecological Studies in North 
West India ) ",. Archaeology and Physical Anthorpology tn Oceania, Vol. 6, 
No. 2, 1971, pp, 177-189 and Varma, K. C, * The Kaliyuga Era and the Ignored 
Glimpses of Indian Antiquity ", ABORI, Diamond Jubilee Volumsz, 1978, 1979, 
pp. 1025-1047. 

T Seo Sullivan, W., Continents in Mopion, 1974. 
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interior of the earth towards its crust cause continents to drift. The hypo- 
thesis of plate tectonics and continental drift is by no means a hypothesis 
about the validity of which the scientific community at large is unanimous. 
The hypothesis remains conjectural and has been the subject of prolonged 
debate. Wesson, for example, collected from the scientific literature more 


than seventy arguments against the hypothesis of plate tectonics and conti- 
nental drift.® 


The crux of the question as far as the present discussion is concerned, 
is whether tectonic plate movements can provide a force strong enough to 
cause natural catastrophes on the scale that one is talking about. Would 
such a force be strong enough to cause mountains to rise, to submerge land 
masses and to raise other land masses from the bottom of the sea ? Any of 
these phenomena would have required a force pushing from within, or a 
force pulling from without, or a force twisting from both sides.? Could such 
pull, torsion and displacement have been due to tectonic plate movements ? 
Velikovsky's argument is that many mountains are composed of tangentially 
compressed and overthrust rocks that indicate miles of circumferential shor- 
tening in the crust of the earth.!? Radial shrinkage alone would not have 
been adequate to cause the actual extent of horizontal Compression. Conse- 
quently, the force which led to such displacements could not have been a 
force acting from within the earth, pulling either inwards or pushing out- 
wards. The required twisting could however have been obtained had the 
rotation or the revolution of the earth been disturbed: Points on the exterior 
of the earth move at the same angular velocity as points in the interior of the 
' earth, but points on the exterior of the earth have a greater linear velocity 
as compared to points in the interior of the earth. If the rotation of the 
earth were to be suddenly slowed or even completely stopped, the inner 
layers might conceivably come to rest while the outer layers would tend to 
go on rotating. The friction between the layers would generate heat, tear 
apart the solid layers on the outer periphery, cause mountains to rise and 
continents to rise and fall.11 In searching for an external agency that might 
disturb the rotation or the revolution of the earth, Velikovsky hits upon the 
idea of a comet. The salient points of his Startling and seemingly prepo« 
sterous hypothesis are as follows, 








8 Wesson, P. S., “ Objections to Continental Drift and Plate Tectonics”, The Journal 
of Geology, Vol. 80, No.2, 1972, pp. 185-197. Also see Velikovsky's note to the 
Simon and Schuster edition of Earth tn Upheaval, 1977. 


9 See Worlds in Collision. 
9 Earth in Upheaval. 
!! Worlds in Collision. 
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š (i) Tn the middle of the second millennium before the present era, 
a comet came very close to earth. After two contacts with earth, the comet 
changed its cometary orbit. 


(ii) On earth, these contacts led to a change in the orbital circum- 


ference of the earth and thus to a change in the length of the year. The 


inclination of the terrestrial axis to the plane of the ecliptic changed, thus 
leading to a change in the.seasons. The positions of the poles were rever- 


sed, and the velocity of axial rotation changed, so that the length of the 


day was altered. 


(ii) In the first millennium before the present era, specifically bet. 
ween 776 B. C. and 687 B. C., the comet came into contact with Mars and 


and Jupiter.!* It was captured in Jupiter's orbit and later expelled from thi 
orbit. 


(iv) Asa result of these interactions, the comet eventually lost its 


‘tail and became a planet, The cometary orbit changed to a circular one. 


This new-born planet was the planet Venus. 


Velikovsky has amassed an impressive bulk of evidence to substantiate 
this hypothesis. A priori it might be noted that just as there is nothing in 


-the geological evidence cited by Pathak to point to the validity of the tectonic 


? 


plate hypothesis alone, there is nothing in the geological evidence cited by 
Pathak to contradict Velikovsky’s hypothesis either, no matter how Startling 
it might seem, As noted above, the hypothesis postulates that the comet 
had two contacts with the earth around 1500 B. C, The attendant natural 
catastrophes could well have led to the wiping out of the Indus Valley 


_ Civilization as enumerated above. The first contact could have led to the 


destruction of the main centres of Indus Valley Civilization at Mohenjodaro, 
Kot Dij, Rojdi and Kalibangan, while the second contact could have 
destroyed the subsequent centre at Kalibangan and that in Lothal, further 
south.'* Although the intention of this paper is not to enumerate all the 
arguments advanced by Velikovsky, we summarise below those of his main 
LLAMAR 


13 The date 587 B. C. is estimated from Sennacherib's invasion of Palestine. 


18 The textual evidence is essentially set out in Worlds in Collision, the geological and 
palaentological evidence in Earth in Upheaval. 


` J4 Radio carbon datings of the Harappan and mature Harappan at Mohenjodaro, the 


pre-Harappan at Kot Diji, the pre-Harappan at Kalibangan and the Harappan at 
Rojdi are earlier than those of the Harappanat Kalibangan and the Harappan at 
Lothal. See Sen, S N., “A Survey of Source Materials "^, in Bose, D. M., S. N. 
Sen and B. V. Subbarayappa edited, A Concise History of Science in India, Indian 
National Science Academy, 1971. i 
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arguments which are relevant to the Indian context. As far as India is con- 
cerned, Velikovsky has nothing to offer in the-nature of geological or palaen- 
tological evidence. Consequently, the evidence is entirely textual in nature. 


rd 


(i) In the contact between the comet and earth, the atmosphere 
discharged its compounds, presumably of carbon and hydrogen. After night 
brought a fall in the temperature, these carbohydrates precipitated and fell 


with the morning dew. This explains madhu, which according to Rgvedic 
‘hymns, comes from the clouds. 


(ii) When after the first contact, Venus continued to have a coma, 
the horns of its crescent were extended by the illuminated portions of the 
coma. Consequently, Venus had two long appendages and looked like à 
bulls head. In the Atharvaveda, the planet Venus is compared to a bull. 


(ii) When Venus clashed with Mars, it still had a tail, although 
greatly shortened as compared to the situation when it had been a comet, 
After the clash, asteroids, meteorites and gases were torn off from this tail 
and began to follow a semi-independent existence, with some of them follow- 
ing the orbit of Mars, and others following independent paths. These were 
-the maruts, companions of Indra or Mars,!5 Velikovsky suggests that the 


name Mars (genitive, Martis) could in fact have had the same origin as 
that of marut. l 


(iv) Venus is not mentioned in ancient Indian tables of planets, It 
must therefore have been a later addition to the solar System. 


(v)' All Vedic texts uniformly mention a year of 360 days, as do 
the Brahmanas. An intercalary period is not mentioned, and the five or 
six extra days that are in reality a part of the solar year are not mentioned. 
In view of the ingenious methods of computation used, it is inconceivable 
that there was an error in computation. Could it instead have been that the 

earth had slowed down since these computations were made ? 


(vi) Ancient Indian astronomical texts state that the pole star was 
one of the stars of the Great Bear. Given the precession of the equinoxes, 
is it possible that the pole star might have been one of the stars of the Great 
Bear? If the earth moves as it does now, as a result of the precession of 
the equinoxes the pole star three or four thousand years ago would have 








të Velikovsky also mentions that in Hesiod's Thsogony, 


Ares Is referred to asa sacker 
of towns. 
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been alpha Draconis, and not one of the stars of the Great Bear.!5 Again 
in view of the detailed methods of calculation employed, it is inconceivable 
that this deviation was due to computational error. A more satisfactory 
explanation would be that as a result of some external interaction, the terre- 
strial pole changed position, so that three or four thousand. years ago the 
terrestrial pole was 20 per cent or more distant from the position it now 
occupies. 


(vii) In Varühamihira's Paficasiddhantika, the synodical revolu- 
tions of the planets, which are easy to calculate against the background of 
fixed stars, are about five days too short for Saturn, over five days too short 
for Venus and less than two days too short for Mercury, if one assumes a 
terrestrial year of 3601 days. Except for Mars and Venus, the discrepancies 
are removed if one assumes a year of days. And according to Velikovsky's 
hypothesis, Mars and Venus would of course have had different orbits 
then, before the clash, as compared to the present, even if the terrestrial 
year had been of 360 days. Velikovsky also postulates that calendric changes 
were carried out in India in the seventh century A. D. 


In view of the startling nature of the hypothesis offered, the evidence 
does seem to be meagre. It must however be remembered that the bulk 
of Velikovsky's evidence was collected from ancient Egyptian and Hebrew 
sources, the evidence from ancient India being incidental in nature. Let us 
however see whether the evidence from the Indian sources cited by Velikovsky 
stands up to a critical examination. We can consider each of the above 
propositions sequentially. 


On the question of madhu, Velikovsky states that in the hymns of the 
Rgveda, **it is said that honey ( madhu ) comes from the clouds 7.17 Which 
particular hymn is referred to is not at all clear. The only hymn in the 
Rgveda which comes remotely close to Velikovsky's assertion is the seventh 
hymn in the eighth Mandala. The tenth verse of this hymn reads, “ The 
- Pr$nis (the clouds ) yielded three lakes ( from (heir udders ) as mead for the 
wielder of the thunderbolt (Indra), the well, the water-skin, the watering- 





15 That alpha Draconis must have been the pole star around 3000 B. C. and that the 
second maguitude star, alpha Ursae Minoris, could not have been near the north 
pole then, was pointed out long before Velikovsky by Jacobi. See Jacobi, H., ‘On 
the Dating of the Egveda '', Indian Antiquary, Vol. 23, 1894, pp. 154-159; Kaye, 
G. R., Hindu Astronomy, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
1924; and Dhavale, D. G., “ The Astronomical Method and Indian Chronology " in 
Science and Human Progress, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1974, 

! Worlds tn Collision, Simon and Schuster edition, 1977, p. 147, 
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pot."?3 It is quite clear from the hymn that the clouds do not yield madhu, 
what they do yield are lakes. These are compared to madhu. Madhu is used 
as a metaphor, there is absolutely no suggestion of the clouds yielding madhu 
in a literal sense. Velikovsky then quotes the well-known hymn to the 
honey-lash of the Aévins in the Atharvaveda. The first verse of this hymn 
states, “From heaven, from earth, from the atmosphere, from the sea, 
from the fire, and from the wind, the honey-lash hath verily sprung. This, 
clothed in amrta ( ambrosia ), all the creatures revering, acclaim in their 
hearts.’ As the quotation should make abundantly clear, it is extremely 
far-fetched to claim that this hymn implies that madhu came from the clouds. 
Why not claim that it came from the sea? In fact the second verse of the 
hymn states, ** Great sap of all forms (colours ) it hath — they call thee more- 
over the seed of the ocean. ”20 


l Velikovsky's next argument is that in the Atharvaveda, the planet 
Venus is compared to a bull. Velikovsky quotes, ‘Asa bull thou hurlest 
thy fire upon earth and heaven. ”?1 This is indeed curious, since nowhere 
in the Atharvaveda is there a reference to Venus or Sukra, The Rgveda and 
the Bráhmanas do contain the words $ukra, manthin and vena. And attempts 
have been made to identify these words with the planet Venus, but such 
identifications are extremely suspect.22 How does one then explain the 
quotation from the Atharvaveda cited by Velikovsky ? This turns out to be 
nothing but an instance of suppressio veri suggestio falsi. The quote in 
question is from tbe tenth verse of the hymn to the honey-lash of the Aévins 
referred to earlier. It has nothing whatsoever to do with Venus and is in 
fact dedicated to Prajüpati. The entire verse reads, ** The thunder is thy 
voice, O Prajapati; as a bull thou hurlest thy fire upon the earth. From 
the fire, and from the wind the honey-lash hath verily sprung, the strong 
child of the Maruts. ”?3 


a 


Is there any particular reason to identify the maruts with cometary 
tails, meteorites and gases? Perfectly reasonable explanations of the maruts 





15 The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXII, Vedio Hymns, translated and edited 
by Max Miller, F, Oxford University Press, 1891, p. 390. Also see the notes, p. 395. 

19 The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLII, Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, edited 
by Max Müller, F., translated by Bloomfield, M., Oxford University Press, 1897 
p. 229. 

2 See footnote ( 19 ). 

?! Worlds in Collision, Simon and Schuster edition, 1977, p. 187. 

22 See for example, Sen, S. N., ** Astronomy” in, Bose, D. M., S. N. Sen and B. V: 
Subbarayappa edited, A Concise History of Science tn India, Indian Natlongl 
Science Academy, 1971. 

4g Bloomfield, op, oft., p. 230. 
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exist as personifications of natural phenomena, or specifically as wind-gods.* 

The origin of the word marut might have been in the roots “to die”, “to, 

crush " Or “to shine ".35 A discussion of the etymology of marut was 
given in Max Miller's introduction to Part 1 of Vedic Hymns. Max Müller 
maintained that the better derivation is from the root **to crush ". In tbat 
case, the maruts can bé conceived of as “ crushing, smashing, striking, 

tearing, destroying storms "*9 rather than as cometary tails, meteorites and. 
gases. The idea that the name Mars ( genitive, Martis) could have had the 

Same origin as marut is also not an original Velikovsky suggestion. It was 

Suggested and discussed by Max Müller.?? 


The proposition that Venus was not mentioned in ancient Indian 
tables of planets and must therefore have been a later addition to the solar 
system is both inconsistent and inaccurate. It is inconsistent within the 
Velikovsky framework since Velikovsky has himself argued ( incorrectly ), 
that Venus is mentioned in the Atharvaveda. It is quite true to state that 
planets were mentioned only in later astronomical works, and earlier works 
contain no reference to them. But this was true of all the planets in general. 
To single out Venus in particular would be a misrepresentation. By the same 
logic one could argue that Mars and Saturn were later additions to the solar 
system. Whether Vedic texts reveal a knowledge of the existence of the 
planets or not, is still an unsettled question. There is no direct evidence 
of a knowledge of the existence of the planets. Oldenberg, however, inter- 
preted the seven Gdityas of the Rgveda as the sun, the moon and the five 
planets. The Vedarnga jyotisa ( dated sixth to fifth century B. C. ) does 
not mention any of the planets.?? Grahas are mentioned in tbe Maitrayani 
Upanisad, and the planets are explicitly mentioned in the Rdmayana and 
the Mahabharata. Venus is not left out. 


That all Vedic texts and the Brahmanas uniformly mention a year of 
360 days with no regard for the intercalary period is also an inaccuracy. In 


34 See Hopkins, E. H., The Religions of India, 1885, second edition, Munshiram 
Manoharlal, Delhi, 1970; Deshmukh, P. S., The Origin and Development of Reli- 
gion 1n Vedic Literature, Oxford University Press, 1933; Winternitz, M, A 
History of Indian Literature, Vol. 1, University of Calcutta, 1927; Macdonell, A. 

_ A, A History of Sanskrit Literature, William Heinemann, London, 1900. 

?5 Deshmukh, of oit. 

30 Max Miller, Vedic Hymns, Part 1, p. xxiv. 

31 Max Muller, Vedic Hymns, Part 1, p. xxv. 

38 Oldenberg, H., ‘‘ Ueber die Liedverfassen des Rgveda ", Zeitschrift der Deuts- 
chen Morgenidndischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 42, 1888, pp. 199-247. Also see, Sen 
“ Astronomy ”, op. cit. 

19 Sen, ''Astronomy ", op. off. 
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fact, it is reasonably well-established tbat the Vedic Aryans knew of inter- 
calation whereby the lunar year was brought into correspondence with the 
solar year. There are probable allusions to a thirteenth month for intercalation 
purposes in the Rgveda and clearer indications in the later parts of the 
Atharvaveda.*° The twenty-fifth hymn of the first mandala of the Rgveda is 
' singled out as alluding to a thirteenth month used for intercalation purposes 
(eighth verse ) The Asharvaveda is more explicit. “From various stray 
statements in the Brahmanas, it is possible to infer that the Vedic Hindus 
recognized a lunar year of 354 days ( 12x 291 ), which was adjusted to the 
sidereal solar year of 366 days ( Vedanga Jyotisa) either by adding 12 days 
each year or a thirteenth month of 30 days every 24 years ".33 The argu- 
ment based on intercalation is ‘therefore false. There is a chronological 
problem as well, To substantiate the argument that Vedic texts refer to a 
year of 360 days, Velikovsky quotes from Aryabhata’s Aryabhatiya.** After 
the catastrophes, it is argued, the earth slowed down, so that a year of 3654 
days came into vogue later. The two catastrophes are dated as having 
occurred around 1500 B. C. and between 776 B.C. and 687 B.C. There 
does exist the possibility of there having been an elder Áryabhafa.?* But the 
two known Aryabhatas were Aryabhata I of Kusumapura ( near modern 
Patna ) or the ASmaka region of the Deccan, and Aryabhata IT. The dates 
of the works of these two Aryabhatas have been convincingly established.35 
Aryabhata I was born in 476 A.D. and wrote Aryabhatiya in 499 A.D., 
while Áryabhata I] wrote Arya-siddhanta or Maha-siddhünta around 950 A.D. 
If slowing down of the earth is to be used as an argument, there is no 
reason why Aryabhata I, writing as he was almost a thousand years after 
the second of the two natural catastrophes had taken place, should be unfa- 
miliar with the slowing down of the earth. The argument is non-sequitur 
‘unless one can show that Aryabhata I wrote his work before the two natural 
catastrophes had taken place, which of course one can’t. That Velikovsky's 


80 Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, H. Allen & Co., London, third edition, 1876 and 
Abhyankar, K V., “ References to Naksatras in the Rgveda and the conclusions 
therefrom about the date of the &gveda'', ABORI, Vol. LVII, 1976, pp. 141-147. 

81 XII, 3.8. 

82 Sen, “Astronomy”, of, cit, Also see, Keith, A. B., '* Vedic Calendar ", Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914, pp. 627-640. 

‘88 Worlds in Collision, Simon and Schuster edition, 1979, p. 334. 

84 See Srinivasiengar, C. N, The History of Ancient Indian Mathematics, World 

f Press, Calcutta, 1967. 

85 On the two Aryabhațas, see Sen “ Astronomy", op. ott.; Srinivasiengar, op. cf£ ; 
Bongard-Levin, G. M., '*Aryabhata and Lokayatas ", ABORI, Diamond Jubileo 
Volume, 1978, pp. 69-77; and Datta, B. and A. N. Singh, Heplarg of Hindg 
Mathematics, Asia Publishing House, Part J 1935, Part Uf 1938. 
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argument is erroneous is also clear from the fact that the section of the 
Aryabhatl ya entitled kalakriyápada discusses intercalary months. This 
implies that Aryabhata I knew of the difference in the number of days bet- 
ween the solar year and the lunar year. The 360 days cited, refers to a lunar 
year and not to a solar year. Consequently, the deduction that the earth 
had slowed down and the solar year lengthened, is unwarranted. 


If one dispenses with the hypothesis of the earth's slowing down on 
the principle of Occam's razor,99 this is all the more true of the hypothesis 
of the terrestrial pole changing position. That the phenomenon of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes was known, Velikovsky does not dispute. This 
knowledge is evident in a section of the Maitráyani Upanisad quoted by 
` Winternitz. *' There are yet other things, — drying-up of great seas, falling 
down of the mountains, swaying of the Pole Star...”87 The argument is that 
around 2780 B. C., alpha Draconis should have been the pole star as a result 
of the precession of the equinoxes, although we find it suggested that the 
pole star was in the Great Bear. The argument hinges crucially on the 
date of composition of the ancient texts, If these texts were composed much 
earlier than has hitherto been believed, there is nothing to argue about. 
And recent researches do tend to indicate that the Rgveda might for example 
have been composed around 4000 B. C. rather than around 2700 B. C.3? 


The final argument is about Varühamihira's Pafcasiddhantikz. It 
_ Says that the synodical revolutions of the planets given in the Paficasiddhàn- 
likaà are inaccurate if 3654 days are assumed in a terrestrial year, but 
accurate if 360 days are assumed. The implication again is that Varühami- 
hira had lived before the two natural catastrophes had occurred.  Varüha- 
mihira however lived around 555 A. D., so that the last of the two catastro- 
phes took place almost a thousand years before his time.40 "Varühamihira 
should therefore have faced a terrestrial year of 3654 days rather than one of 
360 days. It can of course be argued that Varühamihira was more of a 
compiler and a historian of astronomy rather than an Original astronomer.“ 
In using a year of 360 days he might have been following the traditions of 


a 


86 Pluralitas non est ponenda sinenecessitate. 

87 Winternitz, op. cit., p. 263. When exactly the knowledge of the precession of the 
equinoxes became extant is of course a debatable question. 

85 Velikovsky refers to Jaiminiya- Ubanisad-Brühmana as stating that the pole star 
was one of the stars of the Great Bear. 

88 See Varma, of cit. and Abhyankar, op, crt. 

40 On Varahamihira, see Sen, * Astronomy”, of. cit., Srinivasiengar, op. cit. and Datta 
and Singh, of. cit. 

41 See Sen, "“ Astronomy ", op. cif. 
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an earlier period, albeit a tradition almost a thousand years old. But do 
the synodical revolutions of the planets given by Varahamihira really imply 
a terrestrial year of 360 days? In the Vasistha-Siddhünta section of his 
Paficasiddhüntika, the synodic periods of the planets are given as 584 1/11 
days for Venus, 399 1/9 days for Jupiter, 378 1/11 days for Saturn, 780 2/45 
days for Mars and 115 days 52 nadikas 45 vinadikas for Mercury. Jupiter's 
synodic period will serve as an illustration of Velikovsky’s misconception. 
For Jupiter, according to Varühamihira, 36 sidereal revolutions equal 391 
synodic revolutions, so that 427 sidereal revolutions for the sun take the 
same time as 391 synodic revolutions for Jupiter. The length of the solar 
year thus works out to be 391 x 399 1/9 divided by 427, which amounts to 
365.46 days and not 360 days as Velikovsky would have us believe. And 
while it is true that Varihamihira did correct the Indian calendar, the correc- 
tion was necessary because of the precessiou of the equinoxes that had taken 
place since the compilation of Surya-siddhünta, and not because of change in 
the lenghth of the terrestrial year. 

The dates of the two postulated natural catastrophes, the first around 
1500 B. C, and the second between 776 B. C. and 687 B. C., also prove to 
be stumbling-blocks. In Indian history, there is nothing that suggests a 
natural catastrophe between 776 B. C. and 687 B. C. Nor can the postulated 
natural catastrophe of 1500 B, C. be held responsible for the destruction of 
the Indus Valley Civilization. The Indus Valley Civilization ended conside- 
rably before 1500 B. C.*? 


So much for Velikovsky's evidence. What remains of his theory ? 
Doesn't it still remain a logically consistent hypothesis ? The best answer 
to this question would be a quotation from Bertrand Russell. ‘‘ The world, 
they ( opponents of Darwin ) said, was created in 4004 B. C. complete with 
fossils, which were inserted to try our faith. The world was created suddenly, 
but was made such as it would have been if it had evolved. There is no 
logical impossibility in the view that the world was created five minutes ago, 
complete with memories and records. This may seem an improbable hypo- 
thesis, but it is not logcally refutable.’’44 


À———QM— BÓ EE ME EE 

4$ Sen,'' Astronomy ", op. cté. 

43 See Varma, op. cit. Varma quotes from a paper by Playfair which is referred to in 
Björnstjerna, C. M., The Theogony of the Hindoos; with their systems of Philo» 
sophy and Cosmogony, John Murray, London, 1844. On the related question of 
the antiquity of the Vedas, also see, Abhyankar, of. off and Tilak, B. G., The 
Orion or Researches Into the Antiquity of the Vedas, Tilak Bros., Poona, 1893, 

44 Russel, B., An Outline of Philosophy, Meridian Books, 1960, p. 7. 


THE SELF-INTRODUCING ‘RSIS OF THE RGVEDA 
AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF ITS HYMNS 


BY 


P. L, BHARGAVA 
I 

The Rgveda is tbe oldest book in the library of the world. Yet its 
_ hymns were composed at widely different periods of time. The names of 
the authors of these sacred hymns who are called rsis or prophets are men- 
tioned in certain ancient works called the Anukramanis or the indices, the 
most important of which are the 4rsdnukramani of Saunaka and the Sarvanu- 
Kramani of Katyáyana. Doubts have often been cast on the genuineness: of 
` the names of rgis given in these works. Thus the great German Indologist 
' M. Winternitz made the following observation : “ Unfortunately all these lists 
of names have practically no value at all and in reality the authors of the 
Vedic hymns are quite unknown to us. For, as it has long since been proved 
the tradition which mentions Grtsamada, Vi$vümitra and so on, and certain 
Of their descendants, as the rsis of the hymns, disagrees with the statements 
of the hymnos themselves. In the latter, only descendants of these ancient 
rsis are mentioned as the authors of the hymns ”.1 


A careful study of the Rgvedic hymns makes it absolutely clear that 
while the tradition does disagree with the statements of some of the hymns, 
in the case of the majority of them it is fully supported by the statements 
occurring in them. The hymus often mention the names of those very rgis 
to whom they are ascribed in the lists of authors. The way in which these 
names are mentioned leaves no room for doubt and makes it certain that 
they are those of the authors themselves and not of their ancestors. 


This statement of authorship is often made in the third person. Many 
a time, however, it is made in the second person by the rsi addressing him- 
self. Sometimes it is made even in the first person. This practice of men- 
tioning their names, in the third or second person in their compositions 
started by the Vedic poets has continued in India to this day, and scores of 
examples of this kind can be quoted from Hindi and Urdu poetry. 


The names themselves are of two kinds. In many cases the rgis men- 
tlon their personal names, but family names are also frequently mentioned, 


m————————Ó 


l History of Indian Literature, Vol: L p. 58. 
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The personal names are usually mentioned in the the singular number. 
Sometimes, however, the rss mention their personal names in the plural 
number to indicate their sons and grandsons. The hymns also often mention 
the names of the families to which the authors belonged. These names are, 
in most cases, mentioned in the plural number, but sometimes the family 
name is mentioned in the singular number also as a sort of surname. These 
family names cause no problem when they are impersonal such as Adgiras. 
When, however, the family name also happens to be the name of some 
ancient rgi such as Bharadvaja or Vasistha, it sometimes becomes difficult to 
ascertain whether it is the original bearer of the name who is meant or one 
of his descendants. Such cases, however, are not too many, and in the 
majority of cases, the evidence of the hymns proves the correctness of the 
traditional list of authors. Let us now examine the hymns from the point 
of view of their authorship. 


As is well known the Rgveda is divided into ten mandalas or books. 
The hymns of the first book are, with the exception of hymns no. 99 and 100, 
divided into fifteen groups. The hymns of each group are ascribed to one 
rsi including his sons and grandsons. It will be seen that, with the exception 
of the four groups ascribed to Sunahsepa, Kanva Ghaura, Kutra and 
Agastya respectively, everything in the hymns shows that they were compo- 
sed by those very rsis to whom they are ascribed. 


Of the eleven hymns of the first group, the first ten are ascribed to 
Madhucchandas, son of Visvümitra, and the last to his son Jetr. As is well 
known the descendants of Visvimitra were known sometimes as Gathins 
after his father Gáthin, but more often as Kuéikas or Kaud$ikas after his 
grandfather Kusika. The correctness of the ascription of these hymns is 
proved by two of the verses occurring in them. In verse 1 of hymn 7 the 
rsi says that the Gathins praise Indra alone. In verse 11 of hymn 10 the rgi 
invokes Indra as Kauśika i. e. god of the KauSikas. 


The second group of twelve hymns is ascribed to Medhatithi Kaava. 
. Here again the rsi refers to his family when he says in verse 2 of hymn 14 
that Agni is invoked by the Kanvas. 


l Hymns 44 to 50 of the sixth group are ascribed to a rşi of the Kanva 

family named Praskapva. Here for the first time the rs/ introduces himself 
by his personal name when addressing Agni in verse 6 of hymn 44 and verse 
3 of hymn 45. In the latter he says, “O Jatavedas, hear the invocation 
. -of Praskanva ". His family name Kanva occurs nine times "1 





3 44.8; 45.5; 46.9; 47.2, 4, 5 and 10; 48.4; 49.4. 
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Hymns 58 to 64 of the eighth group are ascribed to a rsi of the’ 
Gautama family named Nodhas. Here again the rsi introduces himself by ' 
his personal name thrice in verse 14 of hymn 61, verse 13 of hymn 62 and 
verse 1 of hymn 64. In the last mentioned verse he thus addresses himself : 
“O Nodhas, offer a hymn of praise to the Maruts. " The name of his 
family, Gautama, occurs four times in the hymns.? 


Hymns 74 to 93 of the tenth group are attributed to a later member 
of the Gautama family whose personal name was only slightly different from 
the family name. This rs? was Gotama, son of Rahügana. He mentions 
his name not less than four times in the hymns attributed to him.* For want 
of space we will have to be satisfied with only one of these verses. Address- 
ing himself in verse 10 of hymn 79 the rgi says “O Gotama, offer holy 
prayers to Agni." Four times the rs? mentions his name in plural to in- 
clude his sons and grandsons* and once, in verse 5 of hymn 78, he mentions 
his father's name in plural to include himself and his children. 


Hymn 100 is ascribed to the five sons of a certain king named Vrsagir. 
In verse 17 of this hymn the five princes clearly mention their names as 
Rjráé$va, Ambarisa, Sahadeva, Bhayamüna and Surüdhas and, calling 
themselves sons of Vrsagir, invoke Indra. 


. Hymns 116 to 126 of the twelfth group are ascribed to a rst of the 
A Bgirasa family named Kaksivant Auśija who was a descendant of the famous 
rsi Dirghatamas through a certain Pajra. This rsi mentions his name twice 
as Kakglvant,? twice as Pajriya Kaksivant,’? once as Pajriya,? once as Pajra? 
and thrice as AuSija.t° Here also one verse will suffice. In verse 2 of hymn 
126 the rsi praises the gifts of a king named Svanaya Bhiavya in the follow- 
ing words : ** I Kaksglvant obtained from the mighty king a hundred gold 
niskas, a hundred vigorous steeds and a hundred cows”. Four times the rsf 
mentions this family name Pajra in the plural to indicate himself and the 
members of his family.“ Once, in verse 4 of hymn 126, he mentions his. 
personal name Kaksivant in the plural to include his sons and grandsons. 


Hymns 127 to 139 of the thirteenth group are ascribed to a rgi named 
Praucchepa, a descendant of the celebrated king Divodàsa. The correct- 
ness of the ascription is proved by verse 10 of hymn 130 where the rs 
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calling himself and the members of his family as Divodasas says : “ O Indra, 
grow powerful by the praises addressed to you by us, Divodasas. ” 


The fourteenth group consisting of hymns 140 to 164 is attributed to 
tbe ancient blind rsi, Dirghatamas, son of Ucathya and Mamata. This 
rsi also mentions his name five times, once as Dirghatamas Mamateya1s 
twice as Mamateya alone!? and twice as Aucathya.* In hymn 158 alone 
his name is mentioned thrice. Verse 4 of this hymn says: “O A$vins, may 
the praise addressed to you protect me, the son of Ucathya". Verse 6 of. 
this hymn thus informs us : * Dirghatamas, son of Mamata, having become 
wrinkled in the tenth decade of his life acts as the spiritual guide and chario- 
teer of those who seek to obtain the object of their works. 


As stated earlier only four of the fifteen groups of hymns of the 
first book of the Rgveda were composed by the descendants of the rgis to 
whom they are attributed. The hymns of the third group attributed to 
Sunah£epa appear to have been composed by a descendant of his, for verse 
12 of hymn 24 distinguishes between Sunahéepa and the poet of the hymn 
when it says : * May King Varuna whom Sunahéepa invoked when he was 
seized, deliver us." Similarly the hymns of the fifth group attributed to 
Kanva Ghaura were really composed by a descendant of his who in verses 
10, 11 and 17 of hymn 36 calls himself Medhyatithi. Likewise the hymns of 
the eleventh group attributed to Kutsa A ngirasa appear to have been compo - 
sed by a descendant of his, for the name of Kutsa occurs thrice in these 
hymns as that of an ancient rg/15 Lastly the hymns of the fifteenth group 
though attributed to Agastya, also known as Mana, were composed by a 
descendant of his who seven times calls himself by the patronymic Manyai$ 
and once as Müna's son." That he was quite a few generations removed 
from Agastya is proved by the use by him of another patronymic Mündárya, 
meaning son or descendant of Mandara, which occurs four times.!8 Verse 
10 of hymn 185 informs us that the personal name of this rgi was Sumedhas. 
The language and style of these hymns leave no room for doubt ; they were 
composed by one and the same person. 


The second book of the Rgveda contains 43 hymns, 36 of which are 
attributed to Grtsamada of the Sunahotra family of Angirases who later 
became a member of the Saunaka family of Bhargavas. Three of the hymns 
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are attributed-to his son Kürma!? and four to Somahuti, another member of 
the same family. The correctness of the attribution is proved by the men- 
tion of Grtsamada in the plural number to includ? his sons and grandsons 
four times in these hymns.3! To give one example, verse 8 of hymn 39 says: 
“O A$vins, Grtsamada and his sons offer to you this song of praise and 
these prayers meant to strengthen you. " In three ofthe verses the rgi. 
mentions his family name Sunahotra.22 


‘ The evidence of the hymns allows us to fix the time of Grtsamada 
with a fair degree of certainty. The hymns mention the name of king Divo- 
dasa Atithigva twice?? and that of his enemy Sambara thrice, They, 
however, do not at all mention the name of Divodasa's mighty grandson 
Sudas. This can only mean that Grtsamada was a contemporary of king 
Divodüsa. 


The third book of the Rgveda consists of 62 hymns. Of these 46 are 


attributed to Vi$vamitra, three verses of the last hymn being composed by his 


nephew Jamadagni. Of the remaining 16 hymns one is attributed to his 
grand-father Ku$ika, four to his father Gathin, four to his son Prajüpati, 
two to his other son Rsgabha, one to his yet other son Kata, three to his 
grandson Utkila and one to Deva$ravas and Devavata, two rsis of the same 
family. One verse of hymn 36 belonging to Visvamilra seems to be 
wrongly attributed to Ghora Angirasa. 


That the ascription of these hymns is correct is borne out by their in- 
ternal evidence. In hymn 53 the rgi thrice mentions his name in the 
singular number and once in the plural, which is also once used in hymn 1, 
to include his sons and grandsons. In verse 12 of hymn 53 the rsi clearly 
says : “ This prayer of Vi$vàmitra guards the Bharata people.” In verse 5 
of hymn 33 the rsi using the first person still more clearly says: I, son (i. e. 
grandson) of Ku$ika, desirous of protection call to the river with earnest. 
prayer". Nine times does Vi$vümitra call the members of his family as 
Ku$ikas.?* Twice he calls the members of his clan as Bharatas,?? once as 
sons (i. e. descendants ) of Bharata?’ and once in the verse quoted above as 
the Bharata people. 


Besides Vi$vümitra, two members of his family named Devaégravas 
and Devaváta to whom hymn 23 is ascribed mention their names in verses 2 
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and 3 calling themselves Bhüratas in the former which runs as follows : 
“Agni, the Bharatas, Devaéravas and Devavüta, have churned you, who 
possess strength and shower wealth. ” 


Among the contemporaries of Vi$vümitra the name of King Sudüs 
occurs twice in verses 9 and 11 of hymn 53. The same hymn mentions ano- 
ther contemporary and relative of Visvamitra, the famous Jamadagni in 
verses 15 and 16. These verses describe Jamadagni and his sons as palasti 
Which is no doubt a variant of pulasti meaning * one wearing the hair plain ’» 
for the Bhrgus, to whose family Jamadagni belonged, are known not to 
have worn the hair in braids.28 In these two verses Visvamitra records his- 
gratefulness to Jamadagni and his sons for giving him some valuable formula. 
Another evidence of the contemporaneity of Visvamitra and Jamadagni 
is furnished by hymn 62 which was composed jointly by these rsis and the 
last verse of which clearly says : ** O Mitra and Varuna, promoters of truth, 
being praised by Jamadagni, take your seat in the place of sacrifice and 
drink soma. ” 


The fourth book of the Rgveda contains 58 hymns, all but three of 
which are ascribed to Vamadeva. The correctness of the ascription is fully 
proved by the internal evidence of the hymns. Thus, in verse 18 of hymn 16 
the rsi mentioning his name says: “ O Indra, be the promoter of the thoughts 
of Vàmadeva ". The rgí calls his father by the name of Gotama and the 
members of his family as Gotamas. The Gotamas are known to have 
descended from the rgi Dirghatamas and the reference to that rsi in verse 
13 of hymn 4 is probably a reminder of that. 


Of the three hymns not attributed to Vamadeva it appears that hymn 
42 has been wrongly attributed to Trasadasyu who is its hero rather than 
author. It appears to have been composed by Vamadeva himself. The 
remaining two hymns viz. Nos. 43 and 44 may have been composed by the 
princes Purumidha and Ajamidha to whom they are ascribed. How they 
found their way in book IV is not known. 


There can be no dispute about the time when Vamadeva lived. In 
verses 7-10 of hymn 15 he very clearly mentions prince Somaka, son of 
Sahadeva, as bis contemporary and patron. Sahadeva, according to puranic 
genealogies was the son and successor of king Sudas, grandson of Divodasa. 
That Somaka was a descendant of and posterior to Divodasa is established 
by the fact that Vámadeva twice mentions Divodasa as a renowned king.1? 
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Book V of the Rgveda contains 87 hymns which, with the exception 
of three, are all attributed to the Atri family. It appears that of all the 
Brahman families, with the exception of the Angirases, the Atri family 
produced the largest number of rgis who composed the Vedic hymns, for 
the number of the rgis of this family who composed the hymns of this book 
is about 65. The hymns often mention the names of the rsis who are in 
every case the same as mentioned in the lists. The rgis of the Atri family 
who clearly mention their names in the hymns as their authors are Gavisthira, 
Isa, Dyumna, VióvavürB, Gauriviti; Babhru, Avasyu, Sanivarana, Syavaéva, 
R&tahavya, Saptavadhri, Satyaéravas and Evayamarut. Hymn 44 is the 
joint composition of 1I rgis who are all mentioned in it. One of them is 
Avatsára who has been wrongly identified with his namesake of the Kasyapa 
gotra by the Anukramanis. The name of Atri occurs in these hymns ten 
times in the singular?? and once in the plurali Seven times occurs the 
compound Atrivat.?3 


The identity and the exact chronological position of most of these rgis 
is not known. The most ancient among these was Gavisthira who jointly 
composed with the rs? Budha the first hymn of the book. In verse 12 of this 
hymn Gavisthira thus introduces himself; ** Gavigthira offers this hymn of 
praise to Agni with an obeisance.” Another ancient rsi was Šyāvāśva who, 
referring to his patronage by queen SaSlyasi, wife of king Taranta, says in 
verse 5 of hymn 61 as follows: ** She who throws her arms round the hero 
praised by me, Syüvü$va, gave to me a large number of horses, cows." Ano- 
ther rsi Samvaraga clearly establishes his chronological position when in 
verses 8-10 of hymn 33 he praises the gifts of Trasadasyu and two other 
kings in the following words: “The riches endowed with greatness that 
were presented reached the house of the rg; Samvarana as cows reach the 
cowpen." Another rsi Isa, who according to the Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brühmana was a pupil of Agastya, thus introduces himself- in. verse 10 of 
hymn 7: “O Agni, tay Isa, the descendant of Atri, vanquish the greedy 
dasyus." Lastly Vi$vavara, a lady rsi of this family, thus expresses her 
devotion to gods in verse 1 of hymn 28 ; ‘* Vi$vavür&, praising the gods with 
salutations and bearing the ladle with the oblation goes forward with her 
face towards Agni. ^ 


Hymn 27 of this book attributed to an unnamed member of the Atri 
family praises in the first three verses the gifts made by king Tryaruna 
Traivrgna, who as a descendant of the famous Trasadasyu, was also known 
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by that name. In the last three verses the rsi praises the gifts made by prince 
Aévamedha of the Bharata family. 


Three hymns of this book viz. Nos. 15, 35 and 36 are attributed to 
rsis of the Angirasa family. Hymn 15 attributed to Dharuna Angirasa really 
belongs to a rsi of the Atri family as is proved by the occurrence of Atri's 
name in verse 5. The name Dharuna seems to have been imagined on the 
basis of the word dharuna occurring in verses 1, 2 and 5 of this hymn in- 
the sense of bearer. Thus only two hymns Nos. 35 and 36 attributed to 
Prabhüvasu Aügirasa belong to a fsi of a family different from that of 
Atri. How they came to be included in this book is not known. 


The hymns of book V of the Rgveda were composed at different 
periods of the Rgvedic age, but none of them appears to be later than the 
hymns of the first four books.. 


Books VI and VII of the Rgveda are attributed to the families of 
Bharadvaja and Vasistha respectively. Bharadvüja and Vasistha became 
famous gotra names and the rsis of these families had the peculiar habit of 
introducing themselves by their gotra names in preference to their personal 
names. It is certain that some at least of the rgis of these families who - 
have called themselves Bharadvaja or Vasistha were later than the original 
bearers of these names. : 


Book VI contains 75 hymns. Of these 59 are attributed to Bhara- 
dvaja. Of the remaining sixteen, two are attributed to Suhotra, two to 
Sunahotra, two to Nara, four to Saniyu, one to Garga, four to Rji$van and 
one to Payu. These were also descendants of Bharadvaja and have been 
mentioned by their personal names. That allthe hymns of book VI were 
. composed by members of the Bharadvüja family admits of no doubt, for the 
word Bharadvaja occurs eight times in the singular number?? and six times in 


the DI 34 in them. 


| The internal evidence proves that many of the 59 hymns attributed to 
Bharadvaja were really composed by his descendants. Bharadvaja was an 
early Rgvedic rgi as proved by both the Vedic and Purünic evidence and 
lived earlier even than kings Purukutsa and Trasadasyu, not to speak of' 
Divodasa and Sudás. The hymns mentioning the names of these kings were 
therefore not composed by the original bearer of the name Bharadvaja. 
Thus hymn 20 mentioning the name Purukutsa must have been composed by 
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a descendant of Bharadvaja. Hymns 16, 18, 26, 43 and 61 which mention 
the name of Divodasa were no doubt composed by still later descendants of 
Bharadvüja. Hymn 22 of this book is one of the latest in the Rgveda for 
here the word asura has been used for the first time in its later sense of 
demon. 


Of the remaining 16 hymns mentioning the personal names of the 
authors, no. 51 has been wrongly attributed to Suhotra and was in fact 
composed by a rsi of the Bharadvaja gotra who was a contemporary of king 
Divodása. Hymn 97 attributed to Garga was similarly composed by a ri 
of the Garga gotra who was a protégé of king Divodüsa and his cousin 
Prastoka. The correctness of the names of the authors of the other 14 
hymns need not be doubted. It may be mentioned that Rji$van is the only 
rsi of the family who in verse 12 of hymn 51 calls himself by the patro- 
nymic Bharadvaja, 


Book VII attributed to the family of Vasistha contains 104 hymns. 
There is no doubt that all these hymns were composed by members of the 
Vasistha family, for the word Vasistha occurs 22 times in singular?* and 20 
times in plural?? in them. The internal evidence of the hymns, however, 
makes it clear that many of them were not composed by the first Vasigtha 
who was a contemporary of the famous king Sudás. Some of the hymns 
were no doubt composed by the first Vasigtha. Thus hymn No. 18 which 
gives a graphic description of the battle in which king Sudas defeated a 
confederacy of ten kings and in which Vasistha not only mentions his name 
twice but also praises the gifts of Sudās to him, is unanimously regarded as a 
composition of Vasistha himself. It appears that the following hymas upto 
no. 32 also belong to Vasistna. The other hymns which appear to have 
been composed by the first Vasistha are nos. 60 to 74, 82 to 89 and 93 to 
100, The language, style and the thoughts of these hymas are alike and the 
names of Vasistha and his patron Sudas often occur in them. . 


We have already pointed out that Bharadvüja and Vasistha, unlike 
Grtsamada and Vi$vamitra, became gotra names. When ased in plural the 
word Vasistha like the word Bharadvaja indicated persons bearing that 
gotra name, however late they might be. Hence hymns in which the word 
Vasistha occurs in plural were most probably composed by late descendants 
of Vasistha. Thus hymns 33 to 40, 75 to 81 and 90 to 92 in which the 
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plural form of Vasigtha occurs as many as sixteen times were almost certainly 
composed by late descendants of Vasistha, Hymn no. 33, though referring 
to the victory of Sudàs over ten kings, is proved to be late by the fact that 
it contains the first and the only allusion found in the Rgveda to the myth 
of tbe origin of the Vasisthas. A still later hymn is no. 13 in which occurs 
the word asura in its later sense of demon, and the language and style of 
the following hymn shows that it was also composed by the same author. 
Even hymns 7 to 12 which are composed in the same style as no. 13 and in 
which the plural form of Vasistha occurs as many as three times appear to 
be late. 


The orderly arrangement of the first seven books of the Rgveda is 
lacking in the last three. Book VIII consists of 103 hymns, 56 of which are 
attributed to rgis of the Kanva family, 25 to rgis belonging to other bran- 
ches of the Angirasas, seven to rsis of the Atri family, five to rsis of the 
Bhrgu family, one each to descendants of Agastya, Vasigtha and Kasyapa 
and five to the first king and father of the Indo-Aryan people, Manu 
Vaivasvata, The authorship of the remaining two hymns is of a doubtful 
nature. 


The rgis who clearly mention their personal names as the authors of 
the hymns of this book are Medhyütithi, Vatsa, Sobhari, Nabhüka, Trigoka 
and Haryata among the Kanvas; Vi$vamanas, Vasa, Puruhanman, Suditi, 
Purumidha, Virüpa, Krsna, Visvaka Srutakaksa and Tiraści among the 
Angirasas; Syüvü$va, Saptavadhri, Gopavana and Apala among the Atris; 
Dyumnika among the Vasisthas; Nema and Jamadagni among the Bhrgus; 
and Manu Vaivasvata, the father of the Indo-Aryans. We shall now quote 
the actual words of a few of them. 


Hymns 3 and 33 are attributed to the Kanva rs? Medhyatithi. In 
verse 4 of the latter he thus addresses himself : ** O MedhyhBtithi, drink soma 
and, being exhilerated by it, sing a song for Indra. " 


Hymns 6 and 7 areattributed to Vatsa who mentions his name in both 
of them, Hymn 8 has been wrongly attributed to Sadhvanisa, for the author 
calls himself Vatsa. The same is the case with the following hymn which 
though attributed to SaSakarna really belongs to Vatsa as its internal 
evidence shows. Tbe following two hymns viz. 10 and 11 also appear to 
belong to Vatsa who mentions his name in verse 7 of the latter in the 
following manner: “O Agni, Vatsa attracts your attention from your lofty 
abode by his utterances full of longing for you. " 


Hymns 19 to 22 attributed to Sobhari Kagva mention his name fiye 
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times in the singular number?? and twice in the plural% to include his sons 
and grandsons. In verse 2 of hymn 19 composed in praise of Agni he 
addresses himself thus: “O Sobhari, praise at the sacrifice this ancient 
Agni." Tn verse 36 of this hymn he praises the gifts of king Trasadasyu to 
him in these words: ** The noble, magnanimous and generous Trasadasyu, 
son of Purukutsa, gave me fifty mares. ” ' 


Hymns 27 to 31 are attributed to Manu Vaivasvata. A persistent 
and unanimous tradition regards him as the father and the first king of the 
Indo-Aryans and he is to the Indo-Aryans what Abraham is to the Jews. 
There is no reason to regard him as mythical, particularly when the hymns 
clearly mention his name as their author not less than four times.?? Thus 
verse 21 of hymn 27 says : “O all-knowing gods, give to Manu, who is 
invoking you, excellent wealth at the rising of the sun, at midday and at 
the setting of the sun, " 


Hymns 35 to 38 are attributed to a rs? named Syavasva belonging to 
the Atri family. Syavaéva was the name of a very ancient rsi but since like 
Bharadvaja and Vasistha it became a gotra designation, it is difficult to say 
whether this Syavasva is identical with or different from his namesake who 
is the author of hymns 52 to 61 in book V. It, however, appears from the , 
internal evidence of the hymns that the author of hymas 35 to 38 of book 
VIII was different from and later than his namesake of book V. The name 
of $yávü&va occurs six times in these hymns.4° Verse 7 of hymns 36 and 37 
prove that he lived later than Trasadasyu, for it says: “© O Indra, listen to 
the prayer of Sydviéva just as you listened to Atri while performing his 
rituals, for you alone had protected Trasadasyu in his battles by increasing 
his strength. ” 


Hymn 45 is attributed to a rsi named Trisoka belonging to the Kanva 
family who in verse 30 says : * ( People praise Indra) who cut open the vast 
cloud, the source of water, for Tri$oka." Verse 26 of this hymn mentions 
Sahasrabühu, a king well known to the Puranas. 


Hymn 47 though attributed to the ancient hero Trita Aptya seems to 
be quite a late composition in which Trita has aleady been transformed into 
a remote god to whom guilt or dream is transferred. i 


Hymns 73 and 74 are attributed to a psi named Gopavana belonging 
to the family of Atri. In verse 11 of the latter hymn he says: “ O Agni, may 
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you, whom Gopavana by his praise has made the especial giver of food, hear 
his invocation.” The rsi mentions in verses 4 and 13 of hymn 74 the name 
of his patron, king Srutarvan who according to the Mahabharata was a con- 
temporary of Vadhrya$va, father of king Divodiüsa.t 


Hymns 100, 101 and 102 of this book belong to the rsis of the Bhrgu 
family named Nema, Jamadagni and Prayoga respectively, Jamadagni, the 
author of hymn 10! is already known to us as the author of the last three 
verses of hymn 62 of book III attributed to Visdvamitra. In verse 8 of this 
hymn the rsi addressing the Aśvins says: “O heroes, being worshipped 
by Jamadagni come to him. ” 


The last hymn of book VIII viz. no. 103 is attributed to a rsi named 
Sobhari, who, though identified with the Kanva rsi of this name in the Anukra- 
manis, seems to have been a different person. It is otherwise difficult to under- 
stand why this hymn alone has been put at the end of book VIII whereas the 
other four hymns attributed to Sobhari Kaqva are given consecutively as Nos. 
19, 20, 21 and 22 of book VIII. The internal evidence indicates that he was 
a descendant of Divodasa, for in verse 2 he calls Agni by name of Divodasa, 
just as Madhucchandas in I, 10, 11, calls Indra as Kausika and a rsi Suinitra 
Vüdhrya$va calls Agni as Vadhryagva in X. 69.5. If so, he was a Bhürgava 
like the rsis of the preceding three hymns, for Daivodasa ( also known as 
Maitreya or Vádhrya$va ) is a gana among the Bhargavas. 


The latest hymns of this book are Nos.95 and 96 attributed to an Aigi- 
rasa rs? named Tiragcl and no. 97 attributed to a rsi belonging to the Rebha 
gotra of the Ka$yapas. The lateness of these hymas -ls proved by the fact 
that Tiraáci in hymn 96 and the Rebha in hymn 97 uses the word asura in its 
later sense of demon. 


Book IX contains 114 hymns. Of these 36 are attributed to the family 
of KaSyapas, 31 to Angirasas, 8 to Kanvas, 15to Bhargavas, 3 to Átreyas, 
3 to Kau$ikas, 2 to Vasisthas and 2 to Agastyas. Eight hymns are attributed 
to the joint authorship of many rgis. Two hymns are attributed to kings 
named Pratardana and Tryaruna, and four to the ancient heroes Trita and 
Dvita. 


This book contains only the hymns composed in praise of Soma and 
since many of the rsis had already introduced themeslves in the hymns in- 
cluded in the preceding books only seven of the ysis have mentioned their 
personal names in these hymns. 
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One of these rgis is Trita to whom hymns 33, 34 and 102 of this book. 
are attributed, Trita was clearly a very -ancient Aryan hero and the view of. 
Macdonell Keith and some other Vedic scholars that he was a god from 
the beginning is totally unjustified. In verse 4 of hymn 34 the rsi mentioning 
his name says: * May Trita's Soma juice be clear, may it be exhilerating to 
Indra." In verse 3 of hymn 102 the »5i again mentions his name in the 
following manner: **O Soma, let your three pressings flow in a stream ( in 
the sacrifice ) of Trita and let ( Indra ), the giver of riches, come to the sacred 
songs. ” 


* 


In verse 3 of hymn 43 the rsi Medhyatithi says : ** The clearly flowing 
and bright Soma adorned by the words of the wise Medhytitithi goes in the 
pitcher. ” 


In verse 1 of hymn 44 the rs? Ayüsya says : ** O Indu, bearing your 
wave, Ayfisya goes to offer sacrifice to the gods. ” 


Jamadagni, the famous Bhargava rsi whose name occurs in the eatlier 
books also, is the author of hymns 62 and 65 of this book in both of which 
he mentions his name. In verse 24 of hymn 62 he says : '* O Soma, being 
praised by me, Jamadagni, bestow on us all the desired food along with 
cows.” In verse 25 of hymn 65 the rsi says : ** Being praised by Jamadagni 
the bright yellow Soma is being purified. ” 


To Kakslvant, the author of group 12 of book I, is ascribed hymn 74 
of this book. The correctness of the ascription is proved by the mention of 
his name in verse 8, which says : “Soma bestows cows upon Kaksivant for 
a life of hundred winters. ” l 


Hymn 87 is attributed to the ancient Bhargava rg! Uśanas. Verse 3 
of this hymn says : ** Usanas, the wise rs! and leader of men, obtained by his 
poetic composition the hidden water of clouds. ”’ 


The last two hymns of this book are attributed to the ancient rgi 
Ka$yapa. In verse 2 of hymn 114 the rgi addressing himself says: “ O Rsi 
KaSyapa, strengthening your speech with the prayers of composers of hymns 
bow to king Soma who was born as the lord of plants. " 


Book X contains 191 hymns, the same number as found in book I, 

This book is different from all others and contains as many as 88 hymns 

whose authors’ names were forgotten and which were therefore attributed to 

the gods or heroes celebrated in them or to their imaginary sons. These hymns 

are Nos. 10, 14-29, 37, 38, 48-53, 76, 79-86, 93-97, 103, 107-109, 116, 117, 

119, 121, 123-125, 129, 130, 135, 136, 139-142, 144, 145, 151, 153, 154, 156- 
4 [Annals BQRI] 
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159, 161, 162, 165, 156, 168, 170, 173-178, 180 and 182-189. They are no 
doubt some of the latest hymns of the entire collection constituting the 
Rgveda. 


Of the remaining 103 hymns thirty-six are attributed to rsis of the 
Angirasa family, eleven each to those of the Atri and Bhrgu families, two to 
Vasisthas, three to Kusikas and two to KaSyapas. Eight hymns are attributed 
to the ancient hero Trita. Three hymns are attributed to a princess named 
Ghosá and her son. Five hymns are attributed to kings named Saryata, 
Màndhitr, Mudgala, Sud&s and Sindhudvipa. Hymn No. 179 is the joint 
composition of three kings, Šivi, Pratardana and Vasumanas. Eighteen 
hymns are arttributed to rsis of unknown lineage, some of whom may be 
mythical. 


The rsis who clearly mention their personal names as the authors of 
the hymns of this book are not more than twenty-two. Seven of them are 
clearly said to be Aügirasas and there are four others who may be of the 
same family. Three belong to the Bhrgu of Atharvan family, one to the 
Atri family and one to the Kasyapa family. Two are kings, one a princess 
and one an ancient hero. Two hymns are joint compositions. Five of the rsis 
mention their family names alone. We quote below the words of some of the 
prominent rsis. 


The first seven hymns of this book are attributed to the ancient Aryan 
hero Trita Aptya and hymn no. 8, though atttibuted to the mythical Trigiras, 
also really belongs to Trita who mentions his name in verses 7 and 8 of this 
hymn. In verse 7 he says ; ** Trita desiring wisdom and ( being impressed ) 
by the power of his supreme father (i.e. Indra ) chose him as his helper. ” 


Hymns 30 to 34 are attributed to Kavasa Ailüga who though born of 
a Sidra woman attained the position of a rsi by his great learning. In verse 
11 of hymn 31 he calls himself a Kanva and a son of Nrsad and refers to 
his dark complexion which he no doubt inherited from his Sidra mother. 
In verse 4 of hymn 33 he praises the gift of a prince named Kurugravana 
who seems to have been a distant descendant of king Trasadasyu. That 
Kavaga was a gifted poet is proved by his graphic description of a gambler's 
lot in hymn 34. 


Hymns 39 and 40 are attributed to a lady, named Ghosà, who was the 
daughter of a king named Kakslvant who must be distinguished from his 
namesake of the Angirasa family. In verse 5 of hymn 40 she says: “O 
A$ivins, attending upon you, the leaders, I, Ghoga, the daughter ofa king, 
speak to you and request you, ” 


ine: 


b 
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Hymns 61 and 62 are attributed to Nabhianedistha, son of a village 


head ( grāmanī ) named Manu whose patronymic is variously spelt as Sām- 


varaqi, Savarni or Sávargya. The author mentions his name in verse 18 of 
hymn 61 and verse 4 of hymn 62 and calls himself by the patronymic Manava 
in every verse of hymn 62, He mentions the name of his father also not less 
than three times as Manu,*' once as Süvarriyat? and once as Sdvarni.“# Thus 
ia verse 4 of hymn 62 he says: “O rsis, sons of gods, listen to this Nabha 
who speaks words of benediction in your abode.” In verse 10 of this hymn 
he informs us that the princes Yadu and Turvasa looked to the comforts of his 
father like servants. This is in consonance with the fact that hymn 101 of 
book IX was, according to the Anukramanis, composed jointly by Manu 
Sümvarani, the father of Nabhanedistha, and Yayüti, father of Yadu and 
Turvasa. 


Hymns 69 and 70 are attributed to Sumitra, a descendant of king 
Vadhrya$va, who probably belonged to the Vadhryagva gana of the Bhargavas 
which was of Ksatriya origin and was founded by a descendant of Divodüsa, 
son of Vadhrya$va. The hymns mention the name of Sumitra five times, 
twice in the singularí5 number and thrice in the plural.“* Six times occurs 
the name of Vadhrya$va*" and four times Agni is called Vadhryagva.48 In 
verse 5 of hymn 69 the rgi says in the first person; “TI, Sumitra, call Agni 
by the name Vadhryagva ( i. e. god of the Vadhryasva family ). ” 


Hymn 98 is one of the latest hymns of the Rgveda, for its author, 
Devüpi, thrice*? mentions the name of the Mahābhārata hero Santanu who 
according to the epic was his brother. The rs! mentions his own name also 
half a dozen times5? and thrice calls himself Arstisena,9* which was the name 
of a family of Bháürgavas in which he was adopted. In verse 4 of this hymn 
the si addressing himself says: *'* O Devüpi, sit down as an officiating priest 
and at prescribed times worship the gods and offer oblations to them. ” 


Hymn 102 is attributed to the Trtsu king Mudgala. It describes how 
the king mounted in a chariot drawn by bullocks and driven by his wife 
Indrasenà chased robbers who had stolen his cows. The author mentions 
his name twice in verses 5 and 9. In the latter the king describing his club 
says: “ Behold this club, the companion of my bullocks, lying in the battle-- 
field by which, I, Mudgala, won back my one thousand and one hundred cows 
in the battle. " 


CLL 


13 61.15; 62.8 and 11. 48 62.9, 44 62.11. 28 69.3 and 5 
46 69.1, 7 and 8. a7 69.1, 2, 4, 10, 11 and 12. 43 69.53, 9 and 12. 
49 98.1, 3 and 7, 30 98.2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 81 98.5, 6 and 8, 


— 
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Hymn 148 is attributed to the ancient king Prthu Vainya. In verse 5 
of this hymn the king thus addresses Indra: “ O valorous Indra, hear the 
invocation of Prthl, for you are being praised by the songs of the son of, 
Vena. ” , 


Hymn 167 is attributed to the joint authorship of Visvamitra and 
Jamadagni. In verse 4 the two rgis put these words in the mouth of Indra: 
* O Vi$vamitra and Jamadagni, the Soma being poured out in your respective 
2 offer a hymn of praise when I come with wealth for distribution 

to you, " 


II 
We now take up the vexed question of the’ chronology of the Rgvedic 
hymns. The current theory that books II to VII of the Rgveda formed the 
nucleus to which were added books VIII and IX and finally books T and X, is 
not borne out by the internal evidence of the hymns. In fact, book I is not 
at all different from books II to VII which are called the family books, Thé 
truth is that while the six longer groups of family hymns were put separately 
in books II to VII, the fifteen shorter groups offamily hymns were put in 
book I alone. In determining the various stages of the composition of the 
Rgvedic hymns the chronological position of their authors provides the surest 
guidance. We have seen above that in the vast majority of cases the internal 
evidence of fhe hymns proves beyond a shadow of doubt that they were 
composed by those very rsis to whom they are attributed. Since the chrono- 
logical position of many of these rs/s is known by the definite chronological 
position of several famous kings mentioned by them, it is not really difficult 
to fix the various stages of the composition of the Rgvedic hymns. 


As early as in the year 1907 Professor M. Winternitz gave very con- „e 
vincing arguments, which nobody has so far been able to refute, to show- - 
that the Rgvedic age began round 2509 B.C.53 This age may be divided into 
three periods, the early Rgvedic period from 2500 to 2000 B. C., the middle 
Rgvedic period from 2000 to 1500 B. C. and the late Rgvedic period from 
1500 to 1000 B.C. Hach of these periods is marked by the glorious deeds of 
mighty kings and celebrated ris. l 


The famous kings of the early Rgvedic period whose names occur in 
the hymns were the early king Yayati Nàhuga, the Ikşvāku kings Mandhatr, 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu and the Piru kings Bharata and Vidatha. ‘The 
most famout rsis of this period were Dirghatamas, Aucathya and Sobhari 
Künpva associated with kings Bharata nnd Trasadasyu respectively. 


9 History of Indian Literature, Vol.I, pp. 290-310, 
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-', The composition of hymns was at its climax in the middle Rgvedic 
period. The most famous kings of this period according to the Ravedic 
hymns were the Ikgvaku king Tryaruna, the Piru king Srutarvan and the 
Trtsu kings Mudgala, Vadhryasva, Divodüsa, Sudüs and Somaka. This 
period produced a galaxy of rgis of whom the most prominent were Grtsa- 
mada, Visvimitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha and Vamadeva. - 


The late Rgvedic period saw the decline of the custom of preserving 
the hymns in the families to which the rsis belonged. The greater importance 
that came to be given to rituals probably diverted the attention of kings from 
the composers of hymns to the ritualists. That is why the famous kings of this 
period hardly figure in the hymns, The most famous ruler of the beginning 
of this period was the Iksvaku king Rama and the most celebrated monarch 
who ruled at the end of this period was the Bharata king Santanu. Rama 
seems to be mentioned in verse 14 of hymn 93 of book X of the Reveda and 
Santanu is celebrated in hymn 98 of the same book, They are not mentioned 
in any other hymns. Even so the internal evidence of the hymns composed 
during this period separates them from those of the earlier period. 


For determining the chronology of the Rgvedic hymns we may first 
take up books I, II, III, IV, V and IX of the Rgveda. The common feature 
of thése books is that they do not contain any hymn belonging to the late 
Rgvedic period. All the hymns of books II, HI and IV belong to the 
middle Rgvedic period. In book I the one-verse hymn no. 99 attributed to 
the primeval rs; KaSyapa and hymns 140 to 164 of the ancient rgi Dirgha- 
tamas who, according to the Aitareya Brahmana, was a contemporary of king 
Bharata Dausyanti belong to the early Rgvedic period. In books V and IX 
a considerable number of hymns belong to the early Rgvedic period. The 
: rest of the hymns in these books belong to the middle Rgvedic period. 


We now take up books VI, VII, VIII and X of the Rgveda. The 
common feature of these books is that they alone contain hymns belonging 
to the late Rgvedic period as is clear from the occurrence in them of the word 
asura in its later sense of demon. Book VI contains hymns of all the three 
periods. Thus hymns no. 32 to 36, 44 to 46 and 48 to 52 attributed to the 
ancient rgis Suhotra, Sunahotra, Nara, Samiyu and Rjiévan belong to the 
early Rgvedic period. Most of the other hymns belong to the middle Rgve- 
dic period. Some hymns, notably no. 22, belong to the late Rgvedic period. 


Book VII contains hymns of the middle and late Rgvedic periods 
only. The majority of its hymns probably belong to the middle Rgvedic 
period. There are, however, a considerable number of hymns such as Nos, 
13 and 33 which belong to the late Rgvedic period, 
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Book VIII, like book VI, contains hymns of all the three periods. 
Thus hymns 19 to 22 attributed to Sobhari Künva, hymns 27 to 31 attributed 
to Manu Vaivasvata and hymn 84 attributed to U$anas belong to the early 
Rgvedic period. The majority of the remaining hymns belong to the middle 
Rgvedic period. A considerable number of hymns such as 96 and 97 belong 
to the late Rgvedic period. 


Book X also contains hymns of all the three periods though the 
majority of its hymns belong to the late Rgvedic period. The hymns belong- 
ing to the early Rgvedic period are Nos. 1 to 8 whose author is Trita, Nos, 
39 to 41 attributed to princess Ghos4 and her son, Nos. 45 and 46 attributed 
to Vatsapri, Nos. 61 and 62 attributed to Nabhanedistha, no. 92 attributed 
to king Sary&ta, no, 101 attributed to the Atreya rs! Budha, no. 134 attri- 
buted to king Máàndhütr and no. 148 attributed to king Prthu. Vainya. 
Eightyeight of its hymns whose authors’ names are not known and which 
have been attributed to the gods or heroes celebrated in them definitely be- 
Jong to the late Rgvedic period and about a dozen others also belong to the 
same period. The remaining hymns of this book belong to the middle 
Rgvedic period. 


There are ten hymns in this great collection which can with absolute 
certainty be said to belong to its latest stratum. Eight of these are Nos. VI, 22; 
VII, 13; VIII, 96 and 97; and X, 53, 151, 157 and 170 which mention 
the word asura in its later sense of demon. Hymn X, 90 in which the words 
rüjanya,, vai$ya and Sidra occur for the first time is also one of the latest, 
and sois hymn X, 98 which mentions the name of Santanu, the great- 
grandfather of the chief contestants of the Mahabharata war. 


4 


ATREYA’S TREATMENT OF THE FREE PREFIXES . 
IN THE TAITTIRIYA PADAPATHA* 


BY 
NIRMALA AMBIYE 
In the Pp of RV, AV and: MS an accented perfix is treated as an 


independent pada and therefore in the Pp it is separated by a danda. For 
instance, 


RV Pp: 

mánah | rühamah | dti | yanti | dpah | ( 1.32.8) 
diváh | và | rocandt | ádhi | ( 1.6.9 ) 
ápa | vrdhi | ; (1.7.6) 
indram | abhi | ( 1.5.1) 
tvdm | $ásnam | áva | atirah | (1.11.7) 
sáh | devin | @ | ihá | vaksati | (1.1.2) 
AV Pp: i ; 
indrah | sitam | ni | grhndtu | tfm | püsá | abhi | raksatu (3.17.4) 
paficá-bhih | angüli-bhih | dárvya | ut | hara | ( 4.14.7) 
sah | yát | sárvan | antah —des$án | ánu | vi-ácalat | ( 15.14.23 ) 
táh | me | hástau | sám | srjatu | ( 7.114.3)) 
MS Pp: 

á | tistha | vrtra- han | | ( 2.28 ) 
tt | agne | tigtha | práti | | tanusva | ( 13.11 ) 
raydh | póse | ádhi | yajfiáh | asthat | (17.50) 
putrébhyah | pitarah | tásya | vásvak | prá | yacchata | i (19.61) 
$udráh | yát | áryayal | jaráh | nő | pósam | ánu | manyate | ( 23.29) 


The TPp also treats such accented prefixes as independent padas and 
puts a danda after them While doing so the TPdk seems to comment on 
these prefixes and accordingly he seems to have classified these prefixes into 
two groups, where he adds iti to some prefixes forming one group while he 
leaves some, forming the other group, without adding iti. For instance 


mám | abhí | éti | itam | ( 2.5.2 ) 
tát | ánu | ápéti | akraraat | : ( 2.3.7) 








* This paper was read and discussed in the Vedic Section of the AIOC, 31st Session, 
Jaipur, 1982. : 
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préti | cyavasya | bhuvah | pate | vísvani | abhitt | dhémant | ( 1.2.9 ) 
éti | .rédasi tl | aprnah | jéyamanah | ( 1.5.11) 
ápéti | jmán | upéti | vetasé | ávattaram ity ávat-taram | nadisu | é | (4.6.1) 
préti | nunám | purná-vandhuraph | stutáh | yasi | vasan | anu | ( 1.8.5) 
dāśúşe | yacchata | ádhi | (1.5.11) 





arván | yajňáh | samiti | kramatu | amásmat 


Here, the prefixes apa, pra and upa appear with iti, while anu appears 
without it. The prefixes abhi, a and adhi have appeared both with and 
without jti. Thus it way be observed that the same prefix in a particular 
context is marked with iti whereas in another context it is not. Thus, the 
Same prefix may belong to both the groups, depending upon its place of 
occurrence. 


Thus, as per the treatment of the Pdk, we can divide the prefixes into 
two groups. For the purpose of description we shall discuss the treatment of 
prefixes under two heads : ( A ) Prefixes with iti and ( B ) Prefixes without iti. 


As can be observed from the treatment in the RPp, the Pdk assigns 
various roles to iti, Here in the TPp too, the Pdk seems to have assigned 
some roles to iti, The basic purpose of the padapdtha is to protect the 
- sacred text, the veda i.e. samhitapatha from any type of corruption. In the 
oral tradition there always remain some possibilities of corruption. To 
avoid such possibilities of corruption and to keep the reading of the text 
intact, the Pdks use many devices. The device of itikarana is one of them. 
With the word ‘iti’ the Pdk comments on the word occurring in. the SP: 
When he adds iti to the pragrhya vowels, he comments that these words are 
not found combined by sanidhi rules. When he adds ifi to a visarjanl ya, 
he wants to convey that such visarjaniya is from repha. Thus, with the help : 
of itikarana the Pdk keeps the reciters alert on such junctions. 


If we compare the scope of itikarana in the TPp, with that of the RPp 
or MaPp, we find that the same device is employed in the TPp, of course 
with restritctions. 


In the RPp * itikarapa is used in the following contexts! 1  . : 


1. To indicate pragrhya vowels (i.e. which do not undergo any 
euphonic combination, ) 


e.g. Sp: tvé íd agne | 
( Rv. 1.36.6 





a 


1 cp. V. N. Jha; A linguistic analysis of the Rgveda Padapttha, p. 393, 
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Sp: dyévaprthivi ánu | 
Pp : dyévaprthivi í itl | dnu ( Rv. 1.52.14) 


2 It specifies mainly a visarjanlya which comes from ‘r?’ in order to 
distinguish it from the othes one which is derived from * s". 
e. g. savitar iti | RPp 133.11 
i akar ity akah | RPp 1.33.15 
3 ft restores the word îm whenever it is found as simply ‘7’ in the Sp. 


In MàPp? this device is extended to complex formations also such as 
samasa, taddhita, namadhatus etc. For example, 


samasa : yajfiápatim iti yajfiá — patim (8.18) 

: carsanidhrta iti cargani — dhrtah (7.31) 
separable case ending : nrbhir iti nf — bhih (34.35) 
taddhita : uttamá ity ut — tamáh (18.61) 


However, in the TPp the purpose of itikarana seems to be the follow- 
ing ! ( Although there is some common area of application of the device of 
Of itikarana, there Is remarkable difference in assigning different roles or 
functions to it in comparision to the RPp. ) 


1 As in the RPp, here also the itikarana is used to indicate pragrhya 
vowels. 


| 2 Like the MaPp, TPp too indicates a complex formation by iti. 


..3 In addition to these, the TPp also adds iti to indicate some prefixes 
when they occur independently. 


The TPdk never indicates a visarjaniya arising out of ‘repha’ or ‘i’ 
which is originally ‘im’, in the Pp. with the help of frikarana. Secondly, 
lié has extended this device in the context of the free prefixes belonging to 
the group (A). Itisto be noted that such a device of itikarana is not 
found: extended in any other Pp, excepting that of Mai.S.° 


t 


Pt. Yudhisthira Mimansaka* seems to have a similar impression. The - 
present study corroborates his impression. It is needless to stay that since - 








'2 cp. Yudhisthira Mimansak : M@dhyandina Samhitayth Padapüjhah| Müdhyan- 
dina padapatha prakriya, pp 30-33. 

8 Maitrüyaniyapadagranihe' pi dvir üvritir bhavats, param tu tatra ekah koŝo 
' vagrahottarabhagasthasvaranirdese $uklayajusah  padapütham anusarats, 
aparas ca Taittiripa-Padapütham | op. cit p. 12. 

E Vaidika Padapüthünaüm tulanütmakam adhyayanam, 3. Upasarga-nirdesa 
prakardh ] p. 16. 
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that was a mere impression, it was not verified so far by anybady. To be 
precise, hardly any scholar has studied the problem in the context of the 
second group of prefixes i. e. prefixes without ‘iti’.5 Asa result, we do not 
have any clear picture regarding the intention of the Pdk behind adding iti 
in sOme contexts but not in others. | 


The first thought that came to my mind was that the Pdk wants 
to give a clue to the reciter and the reader with regard to the functional 
difference of prefixes. The Pdk provides, as it Were, a pointer or an arrow 
mark in the form of ifj, which should tell that such and such a prefix is to 
be construed with the verbal form and such and such a prefix is to be 
construed with case forms. In other words, I thought that the TPdk adds 
iti to some prefixes in order to label them as upasargas and to distinguish 


them from the other categories namely karmapravacaniya, nipata etc. by not 
adding iti to them. 


Afterwards it was observed that the Pdk leaves the prefixes without iti 
which occur at the end of a verse or a hemistich, whereas he adds iti to the 
prefixes which occur at the beginning or in the middle of a sentence or verse, 
The TPdk seems to provide a formal criterion for it, namely, the place of 
occurrence, 


Let us discuss now the purpose behind such a treatment. 


When we compare the SP and Pp together we find that in certain 
situations there is no saridhi of some vowels even when such vowels are follo- 
wed by combinable vowels. Now if the main purpose of Pp is to protect 
the SP, the Pp should provide an aid to reconstruct the SP. Exactly this is 
what we find in the Pp. The Pdk adds iti to pragrhya vowels because he 
wants to warn the reciters or readers, that while reconstructing SP with the 
help of Pp, they should not combiue these vowels with the following vowels, 
For example, 


SP! fro antarikga | Pp: trotti | antariksa | ( 1.3.8) 
SP : aksáre amiyetam | Pp : aksdre fti | amiyetam | ( 6.1.6) 


Contrary to this, we find that even if such a vowel is not followed by 
any combinable vowel, i, e. even if it is followed by a consonant, the Pdk 
indicates it with iti, Here, certainly there is no chance of samdhi and still 


FLÁ————————————— 





5 op Whitney W. D, ed & tr. Taittiripa Prütisükhya, p. 428. '* What were the 
limits to the use of ' iz; ' in the pada-text held by the school from which the Prati- 
sakhya proceeded does not appear: its combination in the extant ‘pada’ with the 

. prepositions ( thus pré'ts for pra’, vits for vi, and so on... .., .” 
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the Pdk has added itj, How to explain this? It seems that although the 
Pdk must have started with aforesaid premises he seems to have generalistd 
the device of iti by adding it to one and all cases of these vowels, no 
matter whether a vowel followed or not. 


However, he has taken enough precautions to see that aid provided 
by him should not generate a deformed SP. To achieve this, a very simple 
method is adopted, namely, leaving some cases of these vowels without ifi, 
indicating thereby that in such cases the sanidhi is allowed. In the RPp the 
particle * u’ is treated as pragrhya, which never undergoes any euphonic com; 
bination. Therefore, the RPdk treats it as a. pragrhya vowel and adds ifj 
after it. But in TS we do not find this particle as pragrhya. Everywhere it 
has undergone some euphonic combinations. Therefore, the TPdk never 
treats it as a pragrhya and thus does not add iti to it. 


A form of vocative singular ending in ‘o’ is generally treated as 
pragrhya, i.e. this vowel is not combined with the following vowels. For 
instance, 


Sp : suno ási | Pp : suno íti | dst | ( TS 1.3.14) 
Sp : tro antarikse | Pp: uro iti | antarikse | ( TS 1.3.8) 
Sp : yaho asme | Pp : yaho iti | asme | ( TS 4.4.4 )) 
Sp : pito evá | Pp : pito íti | éva | ( TS 5.7.2 ) 
Sp : ádhvaryo dveh | Pp: adhyaryo iti | áveh | ( TS 6.4.3 ) 
Sp : indo íti | Pp 1 indo iti | iti | ( TS 6.5.8) 


In the above quoted examples, the word final * O’ of vocative is not 
combined with the following vowels, in the Sp. The TPdk adds iti to these 
words ending in * O^, when these are not combined with the following combi. 
nable vowels. 

The same treatment of adding iti to these vowels is also extended to 
the cases where there is no chance of euphonic combination, i.e. when these 
vowels are followed by consonants. For example i 


Sp : visno pāhi | Pp: visno iti | pāhi | ( TS 1.1.11 4 
Sp : váyo ví | Pp : vdyo iti | viti | ( TS 1.3.9 ) 
Sp : indo pustya | Pp: indo iti | pusty | ( TS 2.4.5:) 


Here he has generalised a rule that ‘o°’ of vocative should be treated 
as pragrhya though in some cases we do not get the evironment for euphonic 
combination. : 

At the same time the TPdk has to be careful, that his Pp will not provide 
causes for the deformed text of the Veda. The samhita text reconstructed on 
the basis of the Pp should be a correct and uncorrupt text. To serve this 
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purpose, the general rules are provided with rules for exceptions. A group 
of forms ending in ‘o° and euphonically combined with the following vowels 
in the Sp, is exception to his rule. He does not add iti to such vowels which 
are generally treated as pragrhya, but have undergone euphonic combination 
in the Sp. In the case of pragrhya vowels he has used ‘iti’ as a marker of 
non-samdhi. If he will add iti to the vowels which have undergone euphonic 
combination then it will be difficult for the reciter to keep the text uncorrupt, 
As this € iti’ is a marker of non-samdhi in the sarihità, the reciter will keep all 
the forms with iti free from euphonic combination. If the Pdk would have 
added iti to the following forms, then the reciter would have kept these forms 
free from sanidhi, which is contrary to the fact. Naturally, the Sp recons- 
tructed on the basis of Pp would be erroneous. 


Examples where the TPdk does not add itt. 


Spt visnav utd | Pp : vigno | utá | (.1.2.13) 
vá yav istaye | Pp : vàyo | istdye | (2.2.12) 
vísnav urukrama | Pp : visno | urukrama | ( 3.2.10) 
dhrsnay č | Pp : dhrgno | éti | (1.4.39 ) 


Thus, the purpose behind itikarana in the case of pragrhya vowels is 
to point out non-saridhi of these vowels with the following one. 


2. The second and widely spread use of itikarana is in the context of 
complex formation. Wherever the Pdk wants to show internal padas, there 
he uses iti. He repeats the original pada occurring in the Sp and then he 
shows the division. For example, 


f prátyustam itl préti-ustam | ( TS 1.1.2) 
yajñápatir iti 2 ajnia-patif | (TS 1.1.8) 
pratyénahyatiti prati-anahyati | ( TS 6.1.11) 


Now, what can be the purpose behind adding it? in such situations ? 


It seems quite probable that the Pdk must have started with the cases 
‘of those complex formations where there is internal samdhi. As we know 
the internal saridhis follow mostly the external sanidhi rules. In other words 
the same condition of padatva is required for any sarhdhi, in the case of 
members of compounds, secondary formations and denominatives. Since in 
‘SK.the morphemic boundaries in the complex formations are comparatively 
weak, and since it is the main motive of the Pdk to pinpoint such cases to 
the reciter, he must have selected first these cases only. Thus the purpose of 
using iti in such case sems to be the following. 


t: 4- To mark that what precedes iti is what occurs in the Samhita text. — : 
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: 2 To mark that what precedes iti is a complex formation. 


3 To mark that what precedes iti has morphemic boundaries liable to 
cause some change. Thus, (1) results into a systematic method of analysis, 
( 2) makes one aware. of the fact that what precedes itj has members, ( 3) in- 
dicates that some euphonic combinations have already taken place, 


Let us look at the examples explaining the above purposes :- 


l yajüamukhám iti yajfia - mukhám | . (6.1.6)* 
|. Sukrávatl itl $ukrá - vati | ( 6.1.6) 
< : " havirdhánam iti havir - dhánam | (6.2.10) 
— prátisthitam iti práti — sthitam | . ( 6.3.3.) 


. _ In these examples, the complex forms yajftamukham, Sukravati, hayir- 
dhünam and pratisthitam are quoted before iti. These forms resemble the 
. forms in SP. Thus here iti indicates that whatever precedés ifi is what 
occurs in the Samhita text. 


(2 (a) dyāvāprthivř- itt. dyava - prthivt TS 6.3.9 


" -  vi$vakarméti vi$yá - karma 1.2.12 
(b) virydvantam iti viryá - vantam 1.2.7 
 mithunatvá yéti mithuna - tváya l 3.5.3 

' (e) devayátam iti deva - yátām 4.6.5 
sumnāyánta iti sumna - yántah 1.5.11 


These are examples of complex formation i.e. of samdsa, taddhita and 
nümadhütu respectively. Here, iti is the marker of the complex formation; 
The complex word preceding iti has constituents that follow iti.. In the 
example of taddhita, mithunatvá yéti mithuna- tvéya, (he interpretation will be, 
the word ‘ mirhunatvá ya’ quoted from Sp before iti is having mithuna and 
tváya as its constituents which occur after it. These constituents are marked 
distinct by introducing a pause. 

3 Itikarana is used to show morphemic boundaries which are liable to 
euphonic changes. For instance, 
paficábhir iti pafica-bhih (TS | 5.2.3) 
" - ' Here, the final ‘n?’ is elided. § pafica’ and ‘ bhih’ are the two cons- 
tituents of this word. The Pdk wants to show the morphemic boundary after 


* pafica'. Therefore, he has used iti after the sañħhitā-word quoted in the Pp 
and also he has used avagraha to show members of this word. i 


; ddhyaksayéti dhi - akşāya (TS 1.2.4) 
0" Here, between adhi and' akgáya, there is a morphemic change of: *j* 
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before ‘a’. From the Sp form it is clear that there is already such a change 
effected. The Pdk clearly states this fact by disjoining the samdhi with a 
pause. We find similar purpose in the following examples : 


apsusada í ty apsu - sádap | (TS 1.4.10) 
svdágrayana iti sú - dgrayanap | (TS 1.4.10) 
duritéti duh - itd. | (TS 122) 
prüná yeti pra - anáya | (TS 1.6) 


^ 
Now, let us see what could be the reason behind repetition of the form 


preceding iti. Obviously, in the repeated portion we find that there is some 
comment. So, to comment on the form preceding iti is the purpose of 
repeating it. Mostly, such comments are threefold : 


(a) Comments falling in one group are the comments regarding the 
members of the complex formation. 

(b) The second group contains the comments on the euphonic combina- 
tions; and 

(c) the third one will supply the information regarding the accent of the 
constituent. 

(a ) is achieved by introducing a pause ( i. e. an avagraha * s' in written 
text) between the constituents, (b) is obtained by removing the changes 
caused due to samhitd and by putting the phonemes in their pre-samhitd 
state. (c) is supplied by treating the parts preceding and following the pause 
as distinct and by marking them accordingly. 

Now, with this backgrouad let us see the treatment with actual 
examples. | 

(a) Comments on the complex forms. 


áttaranity út - tarani (TS 1.2.1) 
raksohana fti raksah - hánah (TS 1.3.2) 
upadddhatity upa - dádhati (TS 5.5.5) 
prsnisaktha iti p'gni - saktháh (TS 5.6.23) 

In these examples, the repeated form preceding iti shows that these 
forms are complex forms having constituents, which are intervened by an 
avagraha ( pause ). 

(b) práyobhir iti práyah - bhih (TS 1.4.4 ) 


In this example o >af is because of euphonic combination, which can 
be seen in the samhita word. In the Pp the original words prayah and bhi 
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dre shown by an avagraha sign. The repetition of the samhita word in the 
Pp indicates that the Pdk wants to comment on this word, that the word 
repeated is euphonically combined and it is having the following members in 
their original or pre-samhita form. 


The following are similar types of examples : 
carsanidhrta iti cargani - dhrtah | (lengthening ). TS 1.416 


jyotisktd itt jyotih - krt | (s >h) TS 1.431 
duritád iti duh -itét | (r>h) TS 1.2.14 
pitrsádana fti pitr - sádanahı | (s>s) TS 1.3.1 


: (c) Regarding the accent of the constituents. 


The peculiarity of the TPp is that it marks the accents treating the 
two members of the complex formation distinct ones e. g. 


svárubhir íti sváru- bhih (TS 5.5.7) 


In this form * á ' of * sva? is udatta. Naturally, the next vowel becomes 
svarita and the following anudattas except the one preceding the next udatta 
come under the group of pracayas which are left unmarked. But the Tpdk 
does not follow this rule. According to him one constituent is one unit 
for marking of accent. The units before and after the pause are marked 
independently. In the above example svarubhir iti, svaru forms one unit and 
bhih preceded by an avagraha forms the second. 


Let us see some more examples ! 
apátmünam fty apá- adtmanam | (TS 5.5.8) 
uttárasminn fti ut - tarasmin | ( TS 5.8.8) 
ayétayamana ity ayáta- yàmanah | (TS 5.5.6) 
In the RPp, however, the units preceding and following the pause are 
treated as continuous for the purpose of marking of accent. 


Now, before turning to the purpose behind ‘itikarana’ of free pre- 
fixes, let us discuss in detail the treatment given by the Pdk to these prefixes. 


-It is already mentioned that the ffeatment of the Pdk in this context 
is two-fold: (A ) Prefixes with iti (B) Prefixes without iti. 


We find the prefixes with ifi in the following situations : i) When 
prefixes occur at the beginning of a sentence. ii) When prefixes occur in 
the middle of a sentence. 


(i) Prefixes at the beginning of a sentence may ‘undergo the usual 
euphonic combination. For example — 


(a) prátyasya vaha dyúbhih | (práti - asya ) (TS 1.5.3 ) 
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- (b) vydkhyan mahisáp suv¢h | ( vi-akhyam ) (TS 1.5.3) 
- (c) úd agne $ücayas táva $ukrá bhrájanta frate | (út+ agne ) (TS 1.5. 5) 
. (d) dty anyün dgàm | (dti + anyán + dgam) (IS 1.3.5) 


(ii) Prefixes in the middle of a sentence also may undergo some type of 
SHDROBIE combinations — 


Y a) sd virájam páryeti | (péri + eti ) ( TS 1.7.10) 
^ (b) yád agne yáni káni cá te dáruni dadhmási ( ca--à4 te) ( TS 4.1.10) 
(c) rajaun éhy áva roha | (rajan + d + ihi + áva + roha) (TS 1.3.1 ) 
(d ) sadhástham č’ sadat | sadhástham +- á + asadat (TS 5.1.6) 
(e) suprajáh prajá àh prajanayan párihi | ( pári--ihi ) (TS 6.4.10) 


^B.. We find the prefixes without iti in the following situations. 


(i) When two prefixes come in a sequence either at the beginning or in 
the middle of a sentence, the Pdk leaves the first one without if], The 
situation is like this : 


Prefix + prefix + verb - 
Treatment : Prefix 4- ( prefix |. iti) te verb . "E 


: For instance, a ge 
` 1 SP: gramyébhya evd pasibhya Granyan a 
paśúñ chicam dnútsrjati | (TS 5.2.9) 
Pp: gramyébhyah | evá | pasábhya iti past - bhyah |. 

Granyén | pasun | $ácam | dnu | &díti | sgjoti| . (TS 5:29) 

2 Sp: práünám evanu prá yanti ( TS 6.4.5) 

Pp: prünám iti pra - anám | evd | nu | préti | yanti 

3 Sp: sárvenaivátnamindrlyéná ti prá yurikte | ( TS 7.2.7) 

~ Pp: srvena | evá | enam | indriyéna | dti | préti | yurikte | 
4 Sp:sd priyás tanár dpa nyádhatta | (TS 6.6.8 ) 


-~ Pp: sth | priyáh | tanth | dpa | niti | adhatta | 


Here, in the first example, the prefixes anu and ut occur in a sequence, 
where ut is marked with iti and * anu” is left without ifi. Similarly, in other 
cases the first prefixes are left without ifi. i ` 


(ii) The prefixes which occur at the end of a hemistich are left without iti. 
The Pdk has adopted this method without any exception. We find 22 
examples of this type, some of which are repeated twice or thrice. Let.us 
see some of these cases. 


1 Sp : upajmánn úpa vetasé'vattaram nadisvé | 
, . dgne pittám apám aşi | (TS 4.6.1) 


* 
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Pp : ápéti | jmán | ápéti | vetasé | ávattaram Śti 

ávat — taram | nadísu |é | 

dgne | pittdm | apam | asi | 
This verse is in Gayatri metre. In Gayatri metre the first two padas 


are treated as a hemistich. In this verse * d ' occurs at the end of that hemi- 
stich and the Pdk has not added iti to it. 


2 yàándvaha uśató deva deván tán préraya své agne sadhd'sthe | 
và hamànà bhéramana havi msi vásum gharmám 
divamá tis thatánu | (TS 1.4.44) 
Pp : yén | éti | avahah | usatáph | deva | dav£n | tán | 
préti | iraya | své | agne | sadhástha fti sadhá - sthe | 
vahamanah | bharamanah | havinisi | adsum | gharmám | 
dfvam | éti | tisthata | ánu | 


Here, the metre is Tristubh and the prefix occurs at the end of this 
verse. The Pdk has left this prefix without iti mark. 


3 ya vah Sdrma $asamáná ya sántl 
tridhátüni dāśúşe yacchatédhi | 
asmabhyam téni maruto ví yanta rayém no dhatta 
vwrsanah suviram | ( T$ 1.5.11) 
Pp: yá | vah | $árma | Sasamanáya | sdnti | 
tridha tuntti tri-dhátuni | dāśuşe | yacchata | ádhi | 
asmábhyam ity asmá - bhyam | téni | marutah | viti | yanta | 
rayim | nah | dhatta | vrsanah | suv iram fti su-iram | 
Here, the metre is Tristubh. Metrical unit of * Tristubh’ is of two 
padas. Here, the prefix occurs at the end of the hemistich and the Pdk has 
left this prefix without marking by iti, 


Thus, in the examples illustrated above, the prefixes which have 
occurred at the end of a verse are left without iti, whereas the prefixes which . 
occur at the beginning of a sentence or in the middle, are marked with ifi. 
Let us now see one peculiar example in support of this deduction. The 
following verse occurs thrice in the TS. 


tvám agne vratapá asi devá č mdrtyeyv á l 
tvám yajesvidyah| (TS. 1.1.14, 1.2.3, 6.16) 


It occurs twice in the mantra form in 1.1.14 and 1.2.3. The Pp of this 
verse is as follows: 


tvám | agne | vratapá iti vrata-páh | asi | devdh | éti | 
mártyegu | á | | 
tvám | yajftésu | idyah | 
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Here, the Pdk has left the prefix à which occurs at the end of the 
hemistich, without iti, whereas he has added iti to the prefix * à ' which has 
occurred in the middle of the verse. 


The same mantra occurs in TS once in Bráhmana portion. Naturally 
it is in prose form. Jn this portion the Samhitakàra is explaining this mantra. 
The line * deva à martyesva’ is explained by the Samhitakara in the following 
manner ; 


dev č mártyésv éty aha | ( TS 6.1.4) 
Pp of this line is as follows : 
deváh | éti | mártyesu | éti | {ti | aha | 


Here, the second prefix does not occur ar the end of a sentence, But 
the prefix ‘a’ is followed by ‘iti Gha’. If one compares this treatment with 
the treatment of the earlier two occurrences, then one will certainly agree with 
the thesis that the Pdk adds iti to the prefixes which occur in the beginning or 
in the middle of a sentence, but he leaves the prefixes without iti when they 
occur at the end of a hemistich or end of a verse. 


Now, let us try to understand the purpose behind /tikarana after the 
free prefixes occurring at the beginning or in the middle of a sentence. 


The first question that arises is why the TPdk has adopted this 
device in case of free prefixes at all? We have already seen that these pre- 
fixes may undergo changes which arise out of euphonic combinations. 
Because of these combinations the prefix gets changed and sometimes it is 
difficult to decide the nature of that prefix. We also find that this possi- 
bility is more with the monosyllabic prefix ʻā’. Look at the following 
examples ! 

1 nd sahásram éka mà? bhütá visa | (TS 7.1.7) 

Pp: nd | sahdsram | éka | mà | abhütd | éti | visa | 


Here, the samdhi of bhuta -- à is bhütd and the possibility is of 
dropping * à ü' by not taking pause. To remove this possibility of dropping 
‘a’ the Pdk is showing it with iti mark. 


Following are the examples of a similar type : 


. 2 susáda suséva bhütá visati (TS 7.1.7) 
Pp: su-sáda | su-Séva | bhutá | éti | viSati | 
3 tám pusa 'dhatta | 
tám | pisa | éti | adhatta | ( TS 1.5.1) 
4 tám dhata ’dhatta | 
tám | dhatá | éti | adhatta | (TS 1.5.7) 


` 
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Thus, the Pdk might have observed that the prefix undergoes many 
types of euphonic changes and sometimes these changes lead to some ambi- 
guous cases where we cannot decide the exact nature of the prefix. For 
this reason, he might have decided to mark these prefixes with the help of 
ltikarana. 


On the contrary, sometimes we do not find any type of euphonic 
change in the prefix or in the following word, as the environment is not 
favourable for euphonic combination, namely in the case when a prefix is 
followed by a consonant. For example, 


| agnts tád visvam & prnati vidván | (TS 1.1.14) 
agnih | tát | vfsvam | éti | prnati | vidván | 


2 afyáma vájam abhi vajáyanto...... | (TS 13.14) 
a$yáma | vájam | abhiti | vajáyantah | 
= 3 divyébhir evdinah sám srjati | (TS 5.6.2 ) 
divyábhih | evá | enah | sám fti | srjati | 
4 sávanam asjfübhir úpa yanti | (TS 7.5.7 ) 


savanam | aefábhih | ápéti | yanti | 


In such conditions nobody can combine these words and really speak- 
ing there is no possibility of any ambiguity. Still, we find that the Pdk adds 
iti to these prefixes. Also this is a case of generalisation as usual. 


Simultaneously, he has to be aware that the Sp must be kept intact 
when it is reconstructed on the basis of the Pp. 


Over and above this fact there is another fact that some prefixes 
oceur at the end of a verse. Now, how to indicate this fact that the verse 
has ended here? If the Pdk adds ifj according to his generalisation the 
fact that it is the end of the verse will remain unmarked and it will imply 
that there too there is a likelihood of some change which is obviously an 
absurdity. Thus, the only way left to the Pdk is to introduce further 
exception to his generalisation and keep only these cases unmarked. 


The following are the examples of such type : 
1 Sp: kándatkandat praréhanti párusahparugah pári | 
eva no durvé pra tanu sahdsrena Saténa ca | (TS 4.2.9) 
Pp: kándátkandad fti kéndat—kandat | prardhantiti 
pra-róhanti | pdrugahparusah fti parugah-parusah | 
pari | evá | nah | durvé | préti | tanu | sahásrena | 
Saténa | ca | 
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2 Sp: úpa jmdnn úpa vetasé ’vattaram nadisy & | dgne 
pittám apám asi | (TS 4.6.1) 
Ppt üpéti | jmán | tpéti | vetasé | dvattaram iti 
ávat-taram | nadisu | 4 | dgne | pittám | apém | asi | 


Another question which arises is the one about the non-itikarana 
after the first prefix which is immediately followed by another prefix. The 
Pdk does not add iti to the first prefix for economy of description. 


From the above analysis of the treatment of the free prefixes we can 
conclude that, since the prefixes lead to many types of euphonic changes the 
TPdk adds iri to indicate that a prefix which is with iti in the Pp is liable to 
change in the Sp if the environment is favourable for euphonic combination. 


Still a question remains viz why the TPdk has added iti only to 
prefixes, There are other words also in a sentence which can undergo similar 
type of euphonic combinations. The reason seems to be that a prefix is an 
important grammatical category. It is proved beyond doubt that the Pp is 
not atext of random application of some rules, but a great extent of 
grammatica] notions is involved in the treatment of the Pdk. Over and above 
the aid supplied by the Pdk to protect the text from any decay in the process 
of transmisson of the text, it is very much possible that the Pdk in this 
way passes on some grammatical observations as well. This may just be an 
example that the Pdk has selected prefixes because it is one of the gramma- 
tical notions by which the Indian Grammarians of the past have classified the 
words of Sanskrit language in the similar categories such as nama, akhyata, 
upasarga and nipaáta.? 


Conclusion 


- A The purpose of éttkarana is 
1 to indicate non-sanidhi of pragrhya vowels with the following one. 
2 to indicate complex formation. 


3 to show morphemic boundaries which are liable to euphonic 
changes. 


4 to indicate prefixes which occur at the beginning or in the middle 
of a sentence. 


—_——_$_$_$_ -e 


96 Nirukta: 1.1 tad yany stant caivari padafaiani nimakhpate ubasarganipa- 
tls ea tünimüni bhavanti | 


~ ^ 
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Repetition of the Samhita word in the Pp is used as a marker of 
some comment. This repetition consists of the following comments: 
1 Comments regarding the member of complex formation. 
2 Comments on euphonic combinations. 
3 


Information regarding the accent of the constituent. 


C  Atreya has extended the device of itikarana in case of the free 
prefixes. . ` 7 ' 


He adds iti to the prefixes which occur in a continuous text (i) to 
indicate that the prefixes undergo some euphonic combinations, 
(ii) and also to indicate-that a prefix is an im 


portant gramma-- 
tical unit in the sentence. : 


' . He does not add it? to the prefixes where the unit of euphonic 
combination ends. The purpose behind this treatment is to indi- 


cate non-sarüdhi of these final vowels to the following words and 
' also to mark the end of a verse. 


He also does not add iti to the prefixes which are immediately 
- followed by another prefix for the economy of description. 


ps , Abbreviations 
Ay =  Atharvaveda. 
Ms =  Madhyandina Samhita. 
Ma Pp =  Madhyandina Padapatha. 
Mai. S. = Maitrayani Samhita. 
Pp =  Padapütha 
Pdk ex  Padakàra. 
RPp = Rgveda Padapatha 
RPdk =  Rgveda Padakara. 
Rv = Rgveda. 
SK = Sanskrit. 
Sp _ = Samhitapatha, 
TPp =  TaittirTya Padapütha. 
TPdk =  Talttirlya Padakara. 
TS = Taittriya Samhita. 
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SACRIFICIAL RITUAL AND THE UPANISADS 
BY 


YASHODHARA WADHWANI-SHAH 


In a Marathi booklet entitled Vaidika Samhita Gni upanisade (a Poona 
.1974 publication of a 3-lecture series delivered in Aug. 1970 uuder the auspices 
of the Kauéika-Vyakhyanamala No. 14 at S. P. College, Pune ), the late Prof, 
T. G. Mainkar (=TGM ) contended ( op. cit. p. 18 etc. ) that the Upanigad-s 
contain nothing that departs from earlier Vedic literature and tradition. For 
proving his point, considerable time and attention was devoted by hlm to 
sacrificial elements mentioned in Yajurveda and Sdmaveda traditions as well 
as the Bráhmana texts, and to their references in the Upanisads; also, some 
-Upanigadic expressions were traced to the Rg-veda. It is thus that the question 
of the connection between sacrificial ritual and Upanisadic thought is inti- 
mately connected with that of the development of thought right from early 
Vedic times. And, as we all know, atleast three different major theories 
have been prevalent concerning this topic. _ ' 


1.0. Some western scholars of the 19th and 20th centuries felt that the 
Samhitis of the Rgveda (RV) and Atharveda (AV) reflect a religion 
characterized by Magical Naturalism and Polytheism... The prayers from 
these Samhitds were, however, utilized by the Brihmana texts as formulas to 
be employed in the extremely complicated mechanical ritualism propounded 
by them ,,, Over-emphasis on ritual intricacies and the importance of 
.Brahmins, it is belived, led to an inevitable reaction in the form of an intelle- 
ctual and social revolt; and thus we find Ksatriya ( — or non-brahmin, to be 
.more specific — ) teachers in the Upanigads propagating a spirit of philo- 
sophic enquiry into everything that they encountered, even the rituals them- 
selves. 


‘This is in sharp contradistinction to the earlier stand of the composers 
of hymns and propounders of the rituals who had fixed their minds largely on 
‘the obtainment of things exterior: victory in battle, booty, plenty of food 
and cattle, long life with health and all its joys, brave and strong progeny, 
joys in the life after death, heaven, etc.... As against these, the Upanigadic 
thinkers were interested in delving deep into their objects of experience and 
knowing the inner essence (rather than the exterior form) of everything; 
‘the world around oneself, man himself, ultimate Reality, mutual relationship 
between each of these,., | 
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The Upanisadic philosophy thus marked a revolt from objectivity to 
subjectivity, from materialism to spiritualism, from pluralistic polytheism to 
mystical monotheism, or even Monistic Idealism. This, in sum, is the essence 
of views held in this connection by Max Müller, Oldenberg, Hillebrandt, 
Hertel, Garbe, Winternitz, Pargiter, Hopkins, Deussen, etc.! 


2.0. While the above Revolt Theory attributes developments of thought 
in the Upanisadic period to a revolt amidst the Aryan fold itself, another 
theory propounds Racial admixture as the cause thereof. As an evidence, it 
is pointed out by Prof. G. W. Brown ( following Slater ) that the language of 
Proto-Aryan (= Dravidian) inhabitants of ancient India has definitely 
influenced the Indo-Iranian language of the invading Aryans and converted 
it into Indo-Aryan. In the religious sphere, again, the deity called Rudra or 
Siva, Linga-worship, Visnu-cult, etc. also are Dravidian traits incorporated 
into the Aryan hieratic religion which was earlier predominated by sacrificial 
rituals. It follows asa corollary that the line, of thought must have been 
affected too. Accordingly, it is posited that while earlier Mandala-s of RV 
embody pure Aryan ways of thinking, the later portions of Rgvedic Mandalas 
(I. X. etc.) as well as many portions in the AV sporadically represent the 
Aryan ( polytheistic ) henotheism, etc, transformed through the assimilation 
of Animism, tbe higher side of the amorphous Dravidian religion, into 
monotheism under that Dravidian influence, and so on. This gradual 
racial admixture of thought-waves is believed to have found its culmination 
in the Upanigads; so much so that the elements of Animism, Contemplative 
‘Spiritualism, non-dualism, metempsychosis, etc. which, succeeded in gaining 
the upper hand therein are all suspected to be of Dravidian origin. 


2.1. A.similar conclusion is arrived at by Rev A. E. Gough, although 
thinking in a different vein and direction. For, he considers the Naturalistic 
religion of Rgvedic Aryans to have been a lofty one, characterized by optimism 
“and Active enthusiasm; and further, he deems it to have suffered a gradual 
‘downfall partly due to the hot Indian climate turning those people lazy and 
inactive, and partly ( — or rather, largely — ) to their increasing contact with 
aboriginals of this land who, according to Gough, were primitive anti- 
progressive races and must be held responsible for the incorporation of 
Mantra ( Magical formula ), Tantra ( abstruse ritual ), Phallus- worship, self- 
. tórturing yogic practices, belief in an unending cycle of births and deaths for 
an individual, and such other * degraded’ elements into the Aryan thought 
and religion... 


1 Vide Hopkins (JAOS 22.335); Max Mueller (1882: 348 ) Deussen (1910) and 
Mainkar 1974 : pp. 6-8, 10, etc. l 
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5 Be it this way or that, the common factor between both the above, 
views is this that the infiltration of non-Aryan elements is supposed to have 
gone on very pradually and imperceptibly, that it never gave occasion for any 
severe criticism of Aryan elements or vociferous justification of non-Aryan 
ones; obviously, an overt revolt was out of question. It was only covertly 
that those non-Aryan elements made their way into the minds, hearts and reli- 
gious practices as well as philosophical musings of the Aryans intermingling 
with non-Aryans on political, social, religious and other planes. 


3. 0. In contradistinction with "both the above theories. we have a third 
theory which was mentioned at the outset (vide supra, s.v.zero ), Its main 
basis is that some features of earlier Vedic Samihitds and Brühmapas 
are found even in the Upanigads. E.g. (a) The latter consider a proposition 
to have been established satisfactorily, even if only one similar case or ' 
analogous example has been adduced, — no matter even if the similarity is 
far-fetched; this trend has been inherited from the Brahmana texts. (b) The 
Brahmana-s adhered to the theory of correspondence ( bandhuta ) which held 
that every catergory of the physical world had its correlate or prototype in 
the domain of sacrifice, the world of gods, the sphere of human society.and 
the province of the inner psychic self. The same tendency is found in He 
Upanisads which often says: **... ity adhi-daivatam. Athüdhyatmam ,. 

( Ch. Up. 4.3.23) and so on. (c) Even for the various upasand-s ( medita- 
tions) prescribed in the Upanisads, symbols are often taken from some 
Brühmaga text or Vedic ritual or its accessories, viz , the implements used, the 
Süman-s sung, the Rk-s and Yajus formulas recited, the fire, the act of 
oblation, Soma, the Agnihotra. etc. All this is adduced to prove the Upani- 
gads to be indebted to Vedic tradition alone, and to nothing else. 


3A.0. Ina similar strain, but on a slightly different basis, Dr. G. U. Thite 
writes? ** ... in the Upanisadic literature, although it pretends [!] to be of 
philosophical nature, there are numerous magico-religious rites... There is 
only a difference of subjects and not a difference of opinion ee the 
Brihmana texts and Upanigad texts. The magico-religious rites described in 
‘the Upanisads are essentially similar to those described in other ritual texts... 
they (the Upanisads ) also implicitly and to some extent explicitly endorse 
-the general religious trends of the Brahmanism ” ! 


3A.1. However, a closer look at the rites enumerated in Thite’s article 
reveals that very few of them prescribe actual oblations, and these also are 








`a Vide Thite 1976 : pp. 16-17, 
7 [Annals BORI] 
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not quite the same as those in the Brahmanic sacrifices; moreover, they are 
found mainly in the last chapter of the BAU, the second chapter of the KUB, 
and rarely from Tai.U. Thus in the Tai.U. 1.4, a teacher desiring many good 
students to come to him, and fame, etc. must make oblations of clarified 
Butter while uttering formulas for the fulfilment of each of his desires. 
Similarly, KUB prescribes certain oblations to be offered on particular nights 
(a rare time for Vedic rites except in a day-and-night sacrifice or ( Abhicara 
isti ) for mundane purposes like winning a prize ( ibid. 2.2 ), the love of a man 
or a woman (2.3) etc. BAU 6.3.3f. again, prescribes a somewhat elaborate 
ceremony including oblations of melted butter mixed with various fruits and 
herbs to Agni, Soma, for obtaining something great; 6.4. 14 ( ibid. ) f. does 
so for begetting progeny of desired specific qualities, its safe birth and longe- 
, vity, prosperity etc. and 6. 4. 12 ( ibid) advises oblation of reed-arrows in 
inverse order as a sorcery against one's wife's paramour! But we need not 
forget here the contrast of the subject and tone of BAU 6. 3f. from the rest of 
this very same Upanisad. 


A few others of the * magico-religious rites’ cited by Thite involve (a) 
some simple actions and recitation of some Mantras for the longevity of a 
son ( KUB 2.6-7); (b) worship of the sun at its rising, setting and mid- 
points for destruction of one's sins ( KUB 2. 5 y) (c) worship of the uktha 
as Re, Yajus, Sáman, Sri (glory), etc, for winning the praise, adhe- 
rence, subjugation/respect, glory, etc. from people respectively ( KUB 2. 4); 
(d) worship of food as Brahman ( magico-religously potent formula ) and as 
great, a firm foundation ( pratisthd), mind, adoration, the dying around 
( parimara ) of foes, etc. (— Tai. U. 2.10 ); and even ( e ) some depictions of the 
good results of the Bhargav] Varugi Vidya ( Tai. U. 3.6); or (f) knowledgé 
of Brahman as given in KUB (1. 3-4). These are not same as Brühmanic 
rituals, to be sure | 


Moreover, Thite has himself made an admittance at the outset of his 
said paper which runs counter to his own concluding remarks quoted above. 
Thus, in the very second paragraph of that paper, he has stated: ^ ( Al- 
though) the Upanisads — at least those regarded as ancient and principal 

„ones — deal mainly with the philosophical thoughts in their own way ( there 
are often some magico-religious details to be met with)". This very admit- 
tance of philosophical disquititions being the main topic of the Upanisads 

"féfutes his later charge that they pretend to be of philosophical nature ( vide 

‘the first quotation above from his paper ). 


1.1 Are we, then, inclined to accept the Revolt theory of development of 
Indian thought? Not quite so, For, as poined out by TGM (op. cit . 14- 
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15), even as far back as the RV, we find evidence of non-Brahmin 
contribution in the composition of various hymns. Also, for the sacrifices 
performed by Brahmin priests, the patrons were mainly from the Ksatriya 
caste. Contrarily, Upanisadic musings were not a monopoly of Ksatriya-s 
alone; some of the most prominent teachers therein were indeed Brahmins; 
'Yajfiavalkya, Uddalaka Aruni, Pippalada, etc. to mention only some... These 
evidences of Brahmin-non-Brahmin co-operation, right from Rg-Vedic times 
down to the Upanigadic, leave no scope for justification of the Revolt theory. ' 
Again, argues Dr. Mainkar, if Upanisads were a result of non-Brahmin revolt, 
then how is it tbat they were preserved and handed down to posterity by none 
but the Brahmins ? 


2.1 How, then, about accepting the theory of Racial admixture and Dravi- 
dian elements as the origins of the Upanisadic Philosophy? TGM counters 
this theory in the same manner as Keith ( 1925: 497) had. Both of them 
have pointed out that Dravidian elements had started creeping into the Aryan 
fold since very early times, as is evident from non-Aryan names like Kavaga 
Ailüsa, Lusa Dhanaka etc. among authors of Rg-Vedic hymns. These 
cultural elements, then, must have gone on entering and getting blended 
gradually with Aryan elements, so that both lost their original identities 
and amalgamated into a single unity, as in a chemical fusion. 


Thus, for instance, one cannot pin down the monistic expressions to be 
purely Dravidian elements occurring for the first time in the Vedic literature. 
For, even among the mainly polytheistic Rg-Vedic Mantras, we do find 
Dirghatamas Mimateya stating very clearly and expressly : “ ekani sad viprd 
bahudha vadanti"; and, what grounds do we have to call this a Dravidian 
viewpoint? Couldn’t some reflective Aryan mind have hit upon this truth 
on its own ? 


This leaves us only with the third alternative theory. As regards 
Thite's version of it, we have already laid bare pitfalls of the same in 3A. J 
supra. Let us now turn to Dr. Mainkar’s grounds for subscribing to it, 


3. B. TGM, in his printed lecture series mentioned at the outset of this paper, 
has given numerous instances from the Upanigads which according to him, a) 
display great regard for the earlier Vedic literature rather than hatred, dig- 
satisfaction, dis-respect, indifference and the like which might have been in 
order, had they been out to revolt against the same (op. cit. p. 21 ff.). Not 
only that, Upanisads are shown to have taken over a lot from earlier Vedic 
literature in terms of topics, imagery, language, expressions, etc. ( op, cit, 


p. 19 ff. ). 
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On the face of it, TGM's unending batteries of such referencea appear 
very impressive and persuade us to agree with him. One must, however, be 
on guard when phrases, clauses or statements are quoted bereft of their 
context. 


3.B.1. For instance, TGM (op. cit. p.49 ) quotes * vifianam yajfiam 
tanute’ as one of the statements indicating the importance of the sacrifice 
even in Upanisadic times. In fact, there is reference here to the external 
ritual called ‘sacrifice’ all right; but does it really stress the same as important? 
The text further reads: * Karmani fanute’pi ca’. The meaning of the full 
sentence is: '* Vijiána ( = Understanding/intellect/knowledge ) directs the 
sacrifice and also the deeds ", meaning that proper and adequate knowledge is 
essential for correct and fruitful performance of religious as well as non- 
religious acts, This meaning is endorsed by the second line of the same 
verse from which it becomes absolutely clear that what is extolled here is not 
the sacrifice but rather the Vijfianamaya sheath of the Atman: the fourth 
among five encasements posited by Vedüntins as enveloping the' Soul. 


3.B.2. TGM (ibid) quotes as very important Ch. Up 3.16.17 where the 
life of the individual is compared with a sacrifice, the three Soma-pressings 
(Savana-s) being exemplified by the three stages of life; childhood, youth 
and old age; activities of everyday routine such as eating, drinking, etc., or 
abstention from these are likened to minor accessories of a sacrifice : upasad, 
diksa and the like; austerity, charity, straightforwardness, non-violence and 
the speaking of truth -these are identified with the fee for the priest, and 
death with the final ablution ( avabhrtha-snana ) of a sacrifice. 


This detailed analogy is indeed very impressive: but has it been given 
here to indicate that sacrifice was an extremely sacred and noble thing, a8 
Mainkar puts it? Actually, rather than eulogize the sacrifice, Ch. Up. 3. 16. 
2, 4, 6 and 7 say that in case of sickness, the gods should be requested to see 
that this sacrifice of Life is not broken down anywhere in the middle, until 
the goal of a hundred and sixteen years is reached.? Evidently, then, the 
imagery of sacrifice was resorted to, because gods were believed to take care 
of it till its very end. - 


3. B. . TGM (op. cit. 24) quotes Ch. Up. 7.1.4 ( nama và rgvedo yajurvedah 
e) as indicating that knowledge of the four Vedas is regarded as iden 
tical with Brahman. Actually, the citation further says: All this is just Its 


i 





"8 Ch Up. 3.16.7: Tum ced etasmin vayasi kintwid upatapet sa brüyüt. prana 
> ditya sdarit me trtiya-savanam a@yur anu-santanuteti ina'ham prandndm 
Gdstyanim madhye yajno vilopsiyett. Ud dhaiva tata ety agado haiva-bhavatt. 
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name ( nāma eva etat...) and * there does exist something [ elre ] greater than 
(this) mame’: nāmno vava bhuyo'stitl : 7.1. 5 ibid. 


3.B.4. InBAU 1.5.17, a dying father says to his son : ** Tyam ( me ) brahma; 
tyam yajfiah, tvam loka 1ti...". As interpreted in Sri Sankarücürya's com- 
mentary, the implied sense is : Let the study of the Vedas ( Brahman ) which 
so Jong was my duty, be henceforth done by you... Let whatever sacrifice I 
.used to-perform, be henceforth performed by you... And whatever worlds 

— spheres of accomplishment ? ) there are, that were to be won by me, 
whether I have won them or not, should be won by you now ...". TGM 
(0p. cit., 48 ) cites this as indicating the importance of sacrifice. Well, this 
does:show that sacrifice, like Vedic recitation, still formed part of a person's 
duty at the time of BAU; but nothing beyond that. 


:3.B. 5: Tai. U.1.8.1says : ** With Aum, one assents to the Agnihotra " 
and 1.9. 1 (ibid.) enumerates Agnihotra along with Vedic recitation and 
teaching, as part of one’s daily duty or austerity. (TGM. op. cit., 51). 
While this is true, it must be realized that the said passages do not indicate 
‘any brahmanical type of predilection for the Agnihotra ; it is mentioned only 
‘casually. 


feat 


And, if we turn to the other Upanisads, we even find that the external 
performance of Agnibotra was expected to be accompanied by some internal 
‘awareness also. Thus, Ch. Up. 5. 24. 1-3 says that, if offered without a 
‘certain knowledge ( of five breaths and their associations in the cosmos - ), 
the .Agnihotra would be as futile as if it were poured on dead ashes® ... The 
same idea seems to be stated more expressly in KUB 2.5 which speaks of 
the restraint of breath while speaking and of speech while breathing as 
two eternal oblations of an inner Agnihotra. It adds: “ All other oblations 
(i. e. those in external performances of rituals ) are ephemeral, since they 
consist of (volitional) action. Knowing this, the ancient sages? did not go 
in for a (formal) sacrifice. "" Clearly, this indicates the disinclination for 
mechanically performed rituals even in an older Up. like the KUB. 


3.B.6. The sacrificial cult showed great respect for Soma juice and often 
“attached the epithet * King? to, Soma. The same collocation occurs in some 


M 


"* - Tai. Up. 1.8. 1. Om tty agnihotram anujfánüd. 
» 1.9.1. Agnihotram ca svüdhyüya-bravacane ca. Atithayas ca sod- 
dhytya-pravacane ca ...satyam ttt... tapa iti. 
95 Ch, Up. 5.24.1:Sa ya idam avidvan son NOEras uon yaihangüran apahtya 
bhasmani juhuydt tadrk tat syat. 
: 8° Reference probably is made here to thinkers in the times of Aranyakas and earlier. 
'" RUB 2. 5: Athtiah sümyamanam pritardanam Untaram agnihotram iti 
m " cücaksate. . Ylvad vai puruso bhüsate na tüvat pranitum saknott. Prünam 
 tadü vüci juhoti. Yüvad va: purugah prüniti ... Vacam tadd jrüne juhoti. 
Ete anante amrtthuti ... Etad-dha vai pürve vidoümso' gnihotram na juhavü- 
noakrih. 


- Iw 
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of the Upanisads also : KUB2.9 and 4.19, BAU 2.1.15 and 6.2. 16, 
Ch. Up. 5.10.4, ete. TGM (op. cir. 51-2 ) adduces this as indicative of 
respect shown by Upanisadic sages for the sacrificial cult itself. 


My humble suggestion, however, is that * Soma raja’ had become so 
conventional a usage by then, that Upanigadic people used the expression 
out of habit. How else could we explain the statement that * gods enjoy/ 
devour the Soma raja, making it swell and dwindle repeatedly 28 ( vide BAU 
6. 2. 16 and Ch. Up. 5. 10. 4 cited above ). 


3.B.7. TGM (op. cit, 26) points out that the ritualistic Ndciketa fire 
mentioned in Tai. Br. 3. 11. 7 and Tai. 4, 1. 22. 10, is further extolled in the 
Kathop. But the said Up. ( 1. 1. 14) mentions that heavenly fire as being 
‘hidden in the cavity (of the heart )". Obviously, the ritualistic concept 
behind it has here given way to something symbolic and spiritual ...? 


3.B.8. Similarly, the term vaisvdnara agni in BAU 5.9, 110 refers, not to 
the sacrificial fire or the Great Element ( mahabhüta ) Fire, but to the soul 
‘residing within all men’. This has been admitted by TGM himself ( op. 
cit. 52-3) though he seems to interpret even this as indicative of the impor- 
tance given to ritual terms and concepts by Upanisadic thinkers. 


Of course, someone might cite in favour of TGM, CA. Up. 5111-18 
where, in its macrocosmic form, vaiévanara agni is said to have the fire altar 
as His chest, the sacred grass as His hair and the three fires as His heart, 
mind and mouth respectively... To such an argument, one need only point 
out that even non-sacrificial elements like the light, universal forms, varied 
courses, wealth and the earth are identified as His bead, eye, breath, bladder 
and feet. Moreover, the same macrocosmic vaifvámara was earlier said to 
be (identical with) the micro-cosmic vaífvdnara, viz., each individual soul 
which has the measure of just one span ( pradesa-mdtram ).i 


8 The statement, occurring as part of the esoteric Pancagni Vidya has a symbolic 
metempsychic signification, and those interested may kindly refer to Wadhwani 
1972 ; 320-7, 334-9. 

9 Kathop. 1.1.14: Pra te bravimi tad u me nibodha svargyam agnim nactketgh 

brajanas | 
Ananta-lokaptim atho pratistham oiddhi tuam etas nihitam 
guhayam [/ $ 

10 BAU 5.9.1: Ayam agnir vaisvünaro yo ' yam antah puruse. 

11 Ch. Up. 5.18.1: Yas tv eiam svam pradega-matram abhivimänam Gtinanasns 
vaisvanaram wpüste. sa sarvegu ... ütimasv-annatn atii ... 1bib, 5, 18, 2: Tasya 
ha vā etasyütmano vai$vünarasya mlürdhaiva sutejas cakgur visvarlpah 
pranah brthag-vartmütmü sandeho bahulo, bastir eva-rayih prthivy eva piddav, 
ura eva vedir, lomani barhir hrdayam garhapatyo mano 'nvahiryapacana 
üsyam dhavaniyah, 
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3,B.9. References to sacrificial implements such as kindling sticks ( araz? ) 
are also cited by TGM (op. cit. 51) as proving his point. Of these, let us 
first take BAU 6. 4. 2212 which quotes from RV 10. 184. 23 since this refers 
to two arani-s of gold from which the A$vins kindled fire ), these could not 
refer to ordinary attrition-sticks that are necessarily wooden. Obviously, 
then, these had a figurative signification right from Rg-vedic times and in 
the context of BAU 6. 4. 22, it is certain that they cannot be taken literally. 


. In Kathop. 2.1.8 (aranyor nihito jātayedāh), however, arani and 
fire could indeed be interpreted literally; but then, they are here mentioned 
only to provide an analogy for explaining how the Universal Self lies conceal. 
éd within every being (just like fire dormant within the kindling-sticks 
before attrition ). 


Carrying forward the same imagery, Svet. Up. 1.14 tells us that one 
should visualize the Lord concealed within oneself [like fire], through 
contemplation as the churning action (nirmantha), using one's body and 
the mantra AUM as the lower and upper kindling-sticks respectively.i* 


3.B.10. TGM (op. cit.) has also pointed out a number of places where 
the verb ku- ( = to offer an oblation in fire-) is used in the Upanigads. Of 
these, KUB 2. 3-4 and Ch. Up. 4.17. 4, it must be admitted, do refer to 
actual oblations. However, the utterances in KUB2.4: “I offer / oblate 
your speech etc. in myself? cannot but mean a figurative or symbolic 
oblation. 


As-regards hu- used repeatedly in. BAU 6.2. 2-14 and Ch. Up. 5.3.3 
to 5. 8. 2, which form part of the Paficigni-vidya, vide under 3. B. 11 infra. 


3.B.11. Repeated allusions to fire, fuel, sacrificial altar, sacred grass, the 
act of oblation, etc. cannot be denied in sections dealing with * the doctrine 
of Five Fires " ( vide TGM, op. cit; 51-2). We also find here a reference 
to performers of sacrifices (and of other benevolent deeds ) as being entitled 
to travel by Pitryána which leads them through the smoke, night, Pitrloka 
and Ak&éa to the moon. 


However, a detailed and thorough study!* of the whole doctrine in its 
entirety and in both its versions would reveal that only the garb of language 


1 BAU.6.4.22: Hiranmayi arani yübhydm nirmanthatüm asvinau ... 

18 Svet. Up. 1. 14 : Svadeham aranim krivad pranavam cottararanim | 
Dhyüna-nirmathandbhydsdd devam pasyen nsgUdhavat || 

l4 Tai. Up.2.5.1: Vijnünam yajnam tanute karmOni tanute'ps ca | 
Vijnünam devüh sarve brahma jyestham ubüsate [| 


had 
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used here is connected with sacrificial terminology; in other words, the 
various sacrificial accessories have here been mentioned merely to form a 
metaphor for shrouding in mystic secrecy a novel doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis which covers an individual's death, the soul's after-death sojourn, 
rebirth, law of retribution of deeds partly in the other world and partly here 
on earth, etc. 


3.B.12. Ch. Up. 4.16.1 is quoted by TGM (op. cit. 48) as indicating 
that sacrifice was still regarded as sanctifying the whole world, even while it 
was in progress. Actually, however, the passage identifies the wind ( pavang ) 
with yajfia, interpreting the latter word through a play on letters; yad esa 
avanah yann idam sarvam punati, tasmad esa eva yajfiah. ( Tasya manas ca 
vak ca vartani ... ) 


Similarly, BAU 3.9.21 says that **... Yama of the southern direction 
depends on Yajiía; Yajfía depends on daksina (the priestly fee )."* It is 
perhaps the phonological similarity between daksina and daksina that has leg 
to the association of Yajña with Yama... 


This tendency is evidently a remnant of etymologies given in. Brah- 
mana texts, of which Upanigads form the final portion. 


3.B. 13. JUB also contains many such passages which could have been 
quoted in favour of Dr. Mainkar’s standpoint. Thus 4. 1.1-9 ibid. ( The 
Saman saves a man from the clutches of death ); or 3. 13. 13 and 3. 14. 9 
ibid. ( A sacrificer is carried to the sun and the moon by an udgàtr, the sun 
being an immortal goal ( 1. 6. 3-4 ibid. ) or Devaloka, and the moon being 
a Manusyaloka (3, 13. 12 ibid.) ... Again, JUB 3.11. 3 speaks of three 
deaths and births, the second one of which refers to sacrificial initiation;15 
„an almost identical passage is found in Sat. Br. ( 11. 2. 1. 1). 


T One must admit that some of these passages display a favourable 
‘bent towards sacrifices, Saman, etc. But then, JUB is not a pure Upanigad. 
It is an Upanisad-Brühmaga. Moreover, inspite of its Bráhmapic character, 
JUB does also display a tendency to spiritualize the sacrificial cult itself ( in 
3. 11. 3 mentioned above, etc )... 


53.B.14. A predilection for the sacrifice Is apparent in some other Upaniga- 
dic passages also. Thus CA. Up. 4.17.4 prescribes atonement for flaws in 
uttering Mantras during the sacrifice; 4.16. 2-5 says that the Brahma 


19 JUB. 3.11.3: Athaitad dvitiyam mriyate yad diksate, sa chandasy evübhi- 
sqmbhapats, Daksindm abhijdyate. 
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priest must speak very rarely during the sacrifice, and 2.23.1 ( ibid.) men- 
tions the sacrifice, study (of the Vedas?) and alms-giving as the three 
branches of duty. , 


^  . Mund. Up. 1.2. 1-6, again, posits sacrifices of various types ( Darsa- 
parnamisa, Caturmasya, Agrüyapa, Aguihotra ...) as the most important 
means for leading one, through the rays, to Brahma-loka, But one need not 
be carried away by this eulogy. .For, immediately afterwards (in 1. 2. 7-12 
ibid.), Mund. Up. presents us with the most vehement criticism of sacrificial 
rituals as unsteady boats that may drown one any time, or as leading to 
repeated birth, old age and death. Adherents to rituals are unequivocally 
termed here as mudhah (in 7), pramudha@h (in 10) and andhah ( in 8) etc., 
while those who resort to penance, faith and knowledge are promised worlds 
of the Immortal Person. Since this view is placed later, it was most probably 
the one favoured by the author of this Upanisad himself.” 


3.B. 15. Some one may feel that the Mundaka polemic against rituals can 
only be taken as representative of the younger Upaingads. What about the 
stand of the older ones : KUB, BAU, Ch. Up. etc. ? In places such as quo- 
‘ted above, they do display regard and concern about ritualistic facts, or at 
least a non-antagonistic attitutde.., This is true to some extent, no doubt, 
-but at other places, those very Upanisads (esp. BAU and Ch. Up.) evince a 
shift of stress also: from adherence to merely the external format or procer 
darp of the ritual to obtainment of knowledge of its inner significance, etc. . 


Thus, e. g., Ch, Up. 1. 10. 9 and 1.11.9 state that without the 
knowledge of deities presiding over the Prastava, Udgltha, etc., he who 
chants these will have his head fall off. (Ch. Up.1.12 contains a canine 
chant - Sauva udgitha, which perhaps forms a parody of the various chant- 
ings of the Saman-s by the priests. ) - ... Further, Ch. Up. 8.5.1, while - 
extolling celibacy, says that the very fruit of the so-called sacrifice can be 
attained by mere practice of brahmacarya. (Note the wrong interpreta- 
tion-of stress here in TGM, op. cit, 48: in fact, the fruits of sacrifice and 
‘celibacy are merely stated as being the same)... In BAU 1. 1-2, we can 
‘discern a tendency to give a subjective turn or metaphysical tinge to the 
‘ASvamedha sacrifice by transforming it into a meditative act ( rather than an 
“external ritual for material ends ), in which the horse is substituted by the 
-whole universe ( 1. 1. ibid.) or by the year ( 1. 2. 7 ibid.) ... 


L—M—M———————— 


496 Ch. Up. 2. 23.1. Yajrio'dhyayanam dünam iti prathamah ( Dharma-Skandhah ). 
41 This topic has been dealt at length in Wadhwani 1973. 
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BAU 1, 5. 16, again, clearly opines that actions like the sacrifice 
lead only to the moon or the world of Pitrs. For attaining the highest 


world of the gods, one needs must resort to Vidya. Ch. Up. 5. 10. 3, BAU 
6. 2. 16, Mund. Up. 1. 2. 10-11 and Prasna Up. 1. 9 repeatedly speak iu a 
similar vein... 


Further, BAU 3.5.1 states that Brahman, which is immediately 
present everywhere and can be directly perceived, is the Self which is within 
all things; it is that alone which transcends hunger and thirst, sorrow and 
delusion, old age and death. The Brühmana-s (meaning here the knowers 
of Brabman ), having known that Self, overcome all desire for sons, wealth, 
the worlds, etc. and ( prefer to) live the life of mendicants. In other words, 
knowledge of the Self involves withdrawal of the mind from all objects which 
interest worldly men; rather, renunciation of such interests and desires is the 
main prerequisite for attainment of such self-knowledge.... 


These very desires are believed to lead to ritual and other actions, and 
actions to lead to the experience of results in this very birth or in another 
(Kküman yah kdmayate manyamanah, sa kamabhir jayate tatra tatra : 
Mund. Up. 3. 2. 2). This is an unwelcome state of affairs. Our real goal 
aught to be * liberation in this very life-time and also beyond ', which can be 
attained by virtue of desirelessness (3. 2. 2 to 3. 2. 10 ibid. ). Such statements 
are clearly directed against mechanical performance of sacrificial rituals, the 
very basis whereof is Desire : either ahika ( pertaining to this world) viz., 
wealth, progeny, etc., or dmugmika ( other-worldly ), such as pleasures and 
comforts in heaven. The Brahmana texts had been propounding more and 
more elaborately the very intricate meshes of rituals suited for fulfilling each 
of the desires. It must be the excess of this ritualism that must have led 
some rational minds to start doubting the real efficacy of each detail of a 
ritual, and led some others to criticize them vehemently, as is done in the 
Mund. Up. etc., or mildly, as in BAU 1. 5. 16 quoted earlier in this section. 


Someone may object to the above statement, pointing out that traces 
of such doubting, or of transforming the meaning of rituals from gross to 
subtle, had already begun in the Aranyaka portions of the Brahmanas here 
and there. True, they had; but these were rather sporadic and vague in 
‘those Aranyaka passages. Hence, it will not be wrong to state that it was 
mainly the Upanisads that marked an age of great speculative and spiritual 
ferment, which comprised individual contemplation as well as animated 
discussions among various thinkers irrespective of caste, creed, sex or age. . 
Thus the learned and proud Brahmin of Gargya clan, Balaki, on being 
shown that his various concepts of Brahman were all imperfect, showed 
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readiness to become the pupil of Ajatafatru, a Ksatriya ruler, contrary to 
traditional practice (BAU 2.1.14). So also in Ch. Up. 1. 8 and 5. 3.-10, 
the Ksatriya king Pravahana Jaivali is resorted to by two knowers of 
Udgitba, and also by Uddalaka Aruni along with his son Svetaketu, for 
learning his philosophical doctrine about space ( dkasa ) and about the Five 
Fires respectively. Again, the incident wherein Usasti Cākrāyaņa, being 
poor, begs for beans from the plate in which a possessor of elephants ( — 
obviously of the fourth class -) was already eating (Ch. Up. 1. 10), shows 
that caste and race intermingling was not totally non-existent in the Upa- 
nisadic age. Even the word mataci used in 1. 10. 1 (ibid. ) is perhaps an old 
Dravidian loan-word in Sanskrit, meaning locust, as suggested by Prof.- 
S. K. Chatterji.!? 


4,0. All these evidences point to us that, although we may not adhere 
strictly to the Revolt Theory or the Racial-admixture theory as defining the 
contents and the line of thought in the Upanigads, yet these factors might 
certainly have played their part in leading to the distinct breakthroughs made 
by the Upanisads in man's quest for truth and for the meaning of things 
around him, including prevalent Vedic rituals, their accessories and all life 
itself. 


From all this ferment emerged pearls of thought in the form of sporadic 
bubbles of intuition (which were only later crystalized, strung together and © 
given the shape of various systems of Philosophy ). Thus, for example, the 
earlier Brahmanic idea that good luck, enjoyment and fulfilment of desires 
‘are the result automatically yielded by the performance of various rituals and 
chanting of mantras strictly as per tradition, was questioned by thoughtful 
pondering minds and finally Yajfiavalkya came to the conclusion that all this 
depended on actions in general, both physical and mental, the latter compris- 
ing the volition, judgement, resolve or attitude ( kratu )® of the mind as well 
as of desire ( kàma ). Thus, he says in BAU 4.4.51 Sa yathakamo bhavati, 
tat-kratur bhavati, yat-krutar bhavati tat karma kurute; yat karma kurute 
tad abhisampadyate. 


Similarly, Ch. Up. 5. 10.7, Isa Upanisad 17, Katha Up. 2.2.7, Svet. 
Up. 5.7,5.11 and Praína Up.3.7 speak of good and bad deeds leading 
individual souls to corresponding births ( or worlds — lokas ), without any 
reference to the performance or otherwise of a prescribed ritual. . 


po————Ó—OÓM 


18 Vide Radhakrishnan 1953 : 353, fn. 1. 
19 The word kratu cannot be taken to mean sacrifice here, 
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Thus, even though we do read in the Upanigads that Uddalaka Arupi 
had studied all about sacrifice in the past ( Ch. Up. 3.7) or that Janaka per, 
formed a sacrifice giving away plentiful alms (BAU. 3.1.1.) and engaged 
himself in a discussion on the Agnihotra ( BAU 4.3.1 ), we need not hasten to: - 
adhere to Dr. Thite’s view ( 3. A. above ) or the more elaborate and earlier-: 
version of it in Prof. Mainkar's booklet mentioned at the outset of this paper. 
For, these elements only point to the fact that the sacrificial ritual and- 
imagery were still wide-spread and, may be, even predominant in the social life 
and the external religious worship by and large. Yet, this need not mean that: 
all'people were happy with the ritual intricacies and credulous of the vociferous 
claims made by ritualists. There were many, among Ksatriyas and even: 
among discerning brahmins, who did not like to accept blindly any and every- 
thing that was said in earlier Vedic texts - especially the ritualistic manuals. 
Hence sacrifice, which had almost become the.be-all and end-all of all> 
religious activity, was duly cut to size, i 


d Nevertheless, we cannot say that there was open and outright. revolt 
( vide Section 1 above ) against all sacrificial ritual. It was rather a silent and. 
imperceptible revolution ( not a revolt —), if at all such terminology may be. 
employed. Or, we can say that the external ritual aspects of the sacrificé. 
were gradually replaced by mental contemplative meditations ( upasarias ), 
helpful to the process of acquisition of spiritual knowledge or awareness 
of the inner essence and significance of all that one experiences. 


Somehow, or perhaps to make the newer ideas palatable to people. 
nurtured in the ritualistic traditions, Upanisadic ‘seers’ like Pravahana- 
Jaivali, Yajiiavalkya, etc. chose to shroud their novel mystic doctrines within 
the veil of the well-known imagery and idiom of the sacrificial rituals. ‘How 
else, can we explain, e. g., the identification, in Prasna Up. 4.3, of life-breaths 
with * fires’ 220 


This tendency of serving new wine in old bottles is peculiar to the Indian 
ethos (as against the Western one of old wine in new bottles). That is how 
we bave so many philosophic systems claiming allegiance to the same Vedic: 
texts and, what is more, so many Vedāntic sects based on one and the same 
manual of Badarayana!... This may be extolled as a richness or greatness 
of older conceptions which kept on assuming newer significations. But is the 
same factor not responsible, at least in part; for the abstruse and vague: 
nature of mystic Upanisadic musings, and the misunderstanding of it all by ` 
many a scholar, as has been shown in the present paper ? "= 
TLLLL——————— : 

80 Prasna Up. 4. 3: Prünügnaya evaitasmin pure fagrati garhapatyo ha o2 eso 
pPünah, Vyüno 'nvühürya-Pacanahb yad karhapatyat praniyate Prenayana 
Ahavaniyah pranah. i f i i ' ' 


— 
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WAS INDIA IN PRIMITIVE COMMUNISM IN 
THE EARLY VEDIC PERIOD ? 


BY 
BIBHUTI BHUSHAN KUNDU 


l Of late, there have been attempts to explain the course of the very early 
Indian History by means of the relation existing between the different 
sections or classes of the society as governed by the relations of production 
which prevailed in the society at that time. References may be made here 
to S. A, Dange’s India from primitive communism to slavery! D.D. 
Kosambi’s An introduction to the study of Indian History? and to D.P. 
Chattopadhyaya's Loküyata? : Of these authors, Mr. Dange is a most in- 
teresting one in the sense that he has taken much pains to claim the existence 
of the communism in the Vedic Age. Apart from his book, he emphasised 
the point before the intellectual committee in Vijayawada on February 1, 
. 1975,4 when he quoted from the Hindu Scriptures and contended that 
communism in its essential form existed in the Vedic Society, there was no 
king, no state, no policemen and no punishment; it was a co-operative 
organisation where the peoples protected each other. Hence, I shall discuss 
‘here the book of Mr. Dange which is very complete in nature. The Aryans 
. whom he discusses in the book are *' those who are battling in Central Asia, 
expanding and advancing towards India and who ultimately seize it and 
colonise it. "5 The key he uses to unlock the ancient Vedic society is the 
institution of Yajfia performed in it* and the religious texts which he uses 
to explain this ancient institution are the Vedas, the Brühmanas and the 
Mahabharata,’ 


_ Mr. Dange has not assigned dates for the period of the study. All 
‘that he says about the date of the study is: “The Primitive Commune 


Y Dange, S.A, India, from Primitive Communism to Slavery, 1979, People's Publi- 
shing House, New Delhi. This is a reprint of the third edition of the book published 
in March, 1955. 

Kosambi, D. D, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, 1975, Popular 
Prakashan ( P) Ltd., Bombay. 

8 Chattopadhyaya, D, P., Lokayata, 4th edition 1978, People's Publishing House, 
New 

Reference is to a News Item Published in the Amrita Basar Patrika on 2-2-1975. 
Dange, India from Primitive Communism to Slavery, p. 23. 

Dange, Ibid. p. 26. 


Dange, Ibid,, pp. 28-29, 
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Period can be said to have been ended with the early Vedic Institutes and 
the period of slavery and civilisation to have begun with the later Vedic 
Institutes, the early Smriti Literature .and.the Epics” :. (Preface to the 
third edition of the book, on page X ).' But.for the sake of convenience let 
us assign it. As the discussion is about the Aryans who have just settled in 
India, it is necessary to find out their probable date of entry into India. As 
there is no indication about such date or time in the Vedic literature, it 
is customary to find out the date of the Rgveda as it is the most ancient 
„book of the Vedic literature thàt deals with the life of the Aryans after they 
had settled i in India. The probable date of the Reveda, after M. Wipternitz, 
is round about 2,500 or 2,000 B..C.* Hence, I feel that it is about the 
Aryans of the period 2500 B. C. to 1500 B. C. that Mr. Dange has in his 
mind, as this period can roughly be called the early Vedic period, for I take 
Mr. Dange's words — “ Early Vedic Institutes ” — to refer to the period of the 
Sruti literature. 


' But the Aryans of that time were not in the stage of savagery.’ "As 
-he points out, “The Aryans we find described in "ue records of the' ‘Hindus 


“are, no doubt; in the stage of savagery ... .. ... : But they had far 
‘advanced from the man of earliest savagery. Yet s some memories of that : 
“stage” are hinted at in the myths which recall that period ”.9 - ` 2 


d Spéaking about the Yajfias Mr. Dange points out that. the invention af 
fire. in the Vedic society changes the.character of the Aryans. It introduces 
“anew mode of production - *' It lifts man. from savagery to barbarism, from 
-the -Krita age to the Treta age; from wanderings to settlements, from. starva- 
«tion to .occasional cannibalism, to assured supply of food, shelter "and 
-defence, from nakedness to covering, from helplessness. before Nature -to 
strength and growth. "1? He notes that * Vedic tradition saya .that with.the 
ise of of fire, the taming of animals and the building of settlements 4 vishas or 
.jrajas ) Yajna came into existence, Brahman, the Creator, gave Yajria to 
“man in the Treta age, which was not there in the Kria. Tradition says that 
,Yajna was the greatest gift of Brahman to man, lifting him out of one Yuga 


pio another. 711 " 


t 
à te + * *. - ? Fo M g 


vag. Then he points out to the meaning of the word Yajña and its - deriva- 
tion -''The word Yajfia is not a word but a nene Torna of ya, j and 


Sys 


r : š 
x. A 


VE" Winternitz, M. A. History of Indian Literature, Pun Munshiram: Won 
New Delhi, pp. 390-410. 
9 Dange Op. Cit p, 23. 10 Dange, Pos p. 42, 07 pow er 
1L Dange, Ibid, p. 43. i p Es 
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na. The root Yà or i. meant ‘to go, to gather " ja-meant “ to beget; na, an, 
ant were terminations signifying third-person-plural form of the verb. Thus 
put together the sentence meant: ‘They gather together and beget. ’ -What ? 
Things and children. Similarly, the word Yajus or Yajur in Yajurveda is a 
sentence. Yaj and Us or Ur. Thus Ur also is a pronominal termination of 
third person plural, the whole meaning again: ‘They gather together and 
beget’. Later on the sentence acquired the form of a noun, Yajfia, a mode 
of acquisition of production in common of things and men, and Veda is the. 
knowledge of this mode, "13 


“il 
- 


The above will show how Mr. Dange derives his chosen meanings for 
the words Yajria and Yajur Veda. A little reflection will reveal the difficulty 
with which these are arrived at. All that I mean is this: the derivations are 
not in the, usual grammatical forms. In our ancient literature, e. g. the 
Vedas and the Brihmanas, Yajfia means a sacrifice for there the verb yaj 
means a worship, to sacrifice.??* The word Yajur is used in compound for 
Yajus e.g. yajuraranyaka (= Taitt. Arany. ), yajuruttama * ending with verses of 
the Yajurveda.’ (See M. Williams’ — Sanskrit English Dictionary ). I fail to 
follow how Yajur can mean — “ They get together and beget”. Such is also 
the case with the word Yajus which in our literature means sacrificial hymns; 
its plural is Yajürmisi ( Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, 
p. 163), 


Further, in the derivation, there is nothing to signify the sense of 
together. Thus with difficulty, Mr. Dange can derive the meaning of the 
words yajfia and yajus as : they gather and beget. 


Now he explains the two Yajfias; the Satra and the Kratu. “ Satras 
and Kratus existed in full bloom when the gods did the Yajnas. Later the 
Aryans. rarely imitated them, but they continued to derive their Yajnas. from 
this. earliest Yajna. "13 Satra was “a collective functioning in the pristine 
manner, in which all participated in the collective labour without distinction 
or.division of labour. "14 The Kratu shows us how the Aryans of the most 
ancient times produced and reared their cattle wealth. The Akhyayika or 
Yajna Legend tells us how it arose and what its procedure was. The specia~ 
lity of the Trirdtrakratu is that it is a combination of three Kratus united in 
one and carried out collectively. 45 





12? Dange, Ibid., p. 50. 18 Dange, Ibid, pp. 44-45. 
Ya qi- C (mpl wa) gR AASI” REAR. 
14 Dange, /bid., p. 45. 15 Dange, lbid, p. 46. 
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$ From the above, he concludes as under : 


“The Yajna is thus the collective mode of production of the ancient 
Aryan, before they developed private property, classes and State. As soon as 
that happens, the old Satra and Kratu go out of existence, and Yajna then 
Survives as purely a ritual, a form of worship, a social memory. ?'18 


- 


* Yajna is the new mode of production in which Aryan Society en- 
ters with the discovery of fire, The new existence of the man of Yajna 
mode’ leads to prosperity and development of Brahman. When Yajna is 
performed, Brahman, creation so to say, begins to come into existence, It 
cannot live outside Yajna nor without it. Yajna is its very. mode of 
existence, Thus we may define early Brahman and Yajna as follows : 


Brahman is the commune of Aryan man and Yajna is its 
] mode of production, the primitive commune with the collec- 
l tive mode of production. And the Vedas are the knowledge 
3 of this mode of production, of this way of life of the 
t great Brahman, the commune. That is the way Aryan Hindu 


: tradition puts history on record; and that is the key to the - 
understanding of the earliest epoch of Aryan history, of its 
` epoch of primitive communism. ”17 


The above, in short, is Mr. Dange’s proposition about the prevalence 
‘of primitive communism in the very beginning of the Vedic Era. 


Now, what are the characteristics of the Yajfia? Let us enumerate 
these after Mr. Dange.!3 





15 Dange, Ibid., p. 50. 


u Dango, Ibid., p. 43. Iam indebted to Dr. N. C. Bhattacharyya, Sectetary of the 

: Vangiya Sanskrit Siksa Parishad, Calcutta, and to Sri N. N. Vedsmriti Tirtha of the 

, Brahmamoyee Chatuspathi, Dum Dum, Calcutta, for the following grammatical 
construction : 


D ag "gef perge ASAA ag: A a raig gR 

. WR sui fe ena a ow] aque BAe AA aT ames: | S waa 

Tas Tee wars eA qfód aR aq aah. a Re- 

RIAH” MRAZE, | 

15 Danga, lbid. pp. 45-46, also see p. 62 where he sums up the Yajna mode 
of production as under: “The early Vedic Society of the Yajna mode of 

* production theretore, was a Gana ( Gentile) organisation, in which all members 
were related by blood, in which there was collective labour and property in the very 


early stages, no division of classes or castes, no state, no king, no exploiters and ex- 
ploited, it was a self acting armed organisation of the people. ” 
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** The most outstanding characteristic of the Satra is.that all the parti» 
cipants in it are Ritvijas and Yajamánas. ,.. It was a collective functioning in 
the pristine manner, in which all participated in the collective labour without 
distinction or division of labour. The division of labour into seven categories 
of Ritvijas of the later Aryan Society had not yet come into existence. 


«'l'he second characteristic of Satra, unlike the later Yajnas, is that 
the Yajnaphala i.e. the proceeds of labour, is a joint or collective product, 
to be distributed colletively and equally and consumed equally, the procedure 
being symbolised in the ritual of Samakhya i. e. drinking Soma-Juice from 
one and the same pot. 


* The third characteristic is that all the participants in the Satra are of 
the same Gotra i. e. blood relations, which is not the case in other Yajnas. ., 
* The fourth characteristic was that men were elected to temporary 
functional roles, when work became varied and as productive forces grew, 
from which arose Pravarana Vidhi, the act of choosing, electing. When the 
work was over, the functionaries dissolved in the common-hood of thé 


commune. Y 


“ The fifth characteristic was that both man and woman participted in 
the Satra Yajna or labour, which is not the case with later Yajnas. 


‘All these characteristics of Satra labour or Satra Yajna show the 
existence of the primitive commune among the early Aryans. ” : 


And, how the primitive commune lived ? According to Mr. Dange!? 
«Everything that was produced came to the Mahavedi direct for use and 
consumption, as Dharma demanded. After the gods and Pitaras were given 
their share (the Havi; without which they could not live — this, of course, in 
the case when the Yajna applied to man), what was left i.e. the Hutashesha, 
was for all to consume. Tbe daily Havana was notbing but the mode oF 
distribution of food, collectively produced, to the whole commune and as such 
was an intergral part of the Yajna. 


i * All work began and was interspersed with the exhilarating drinks of 
Soma, aided with baked flour Purodashas, with parched barley and rice mixed 
with curds and milk. The heaviest and pleasing meal of the day was the feast 

D meat, and the Aryan scrupled at nothing in that matter. There was not 


fe a a S a 


"19 "Dange, Ibid, p. 49.- The word ‘ Mahavedi’ is to be noted here. It is, for Mr. Danis 
the common meeting place of all, see p. 48 of his book. 
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one living thing that they shunned in this matter, the most common, of course, 
being the goat, a sheep and deer. The cow and the bull were also eaten, but 
being more valuable their turn came with less frequency. Well-fed and well- 
drunk, they slept round the fire in promiscuity in the early days, or retired 
with their selected pairs to their huts when later on the pairing family deve- 
loped in the commune house-hold. Man was pleased and so was Agni. Thus 
the Brahman, the commune, lived and laboured, enjoyed and multiplied. ” 


Thus far about Mr. Dange's standpoint. Now let us see what is the 
meaning of the word Yajfa in the most ancient Indian literature, viz. 
the Rgveda and what part it played in the ancient Indian life. Yajña?? 
has been defined as the offering of oblation or clarified butter ( ijyate havir 
diyate'tra). Sacrifice regulated the Aryan life from birth to death. The 
different rituals viz; Garbhüdhàna, Upanayana, Vivüha, and $rüddha which 
were observed from before his birth to even after his death necessitated the 
performance of different kinds of Yajfia. Moreover, Yajfias were performed 
to avoid natural calamities and for obtaining riches and prosperity?! and for 
attaining heaven.? Apart from these,-a man had to peiform the famous 
Panca Yajfia, in his everyday life, in order to pay off his debts to the seers, 
to the gods and to the Manes. These are; 


adhyapanam brahmayajfiah pitryajfias tu tarpanam | l 
homo daivo balir bhauto nryajño’tithipū janam || | ( Kalikà-puraga ) 


In fact, the Chandogya Upanisad ( 3.1. 6. 1) has likened the life of a 
man toa Yajiia ( puruso vava yajf&ah). The Satapatha Brahmana (13/1/4) 
tells that Prajüpati invented Yajfia ( prajapatir yajfiam asfjat). It has been 
echoed in the Gita. 3.10: 


sahayajnah prajah srstvà purovdca prajapatih if 
anena prasavisyadhvam esa vo'stv igtakamadhuk [| 
English translation: The Lord of beings aforestime creating beings together 


with the sacrifice — spake this: “ By this increase your kind; be this the milch- 
cow of your desires " ( from L. D. Barnett’s translation of the Bhagavadgita in 





?0 A sacrifice is composed of three elements : Dravya : (Oblatory materials ), Devata } 
(a deity) and Tyaga : ( Giving away the materials Je 

21 The various types of the Isti Yajias are performed for achieving these ends, e. g. 

z- — Putresti for begetting a son, Kariri Isti for avoiding draught and to bring down, rain, 
Agrayan? sti for offering the first fruit or produce of the fleld to the gods and so on, 
In the royal field, kings performed Rajasuya Yajiia to proclaim sovereignty. 

42, Ágnistoma Yajña was prescribed for attaining heaven : *' eg vai yajniah svargyo yad 
ggnisjomah ( Tündya Br. 4. 2. 11). s Ta 
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the collection entitled * Hindu Scriptures’ published by J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd. London ). 

In a Yajiia, fire ( Ahavanlya Agni) plays a very important role inas- 
much as it is the messenger who carries the various offerings to the gods, 
The Rgyeda tells us that Atharva Regi invented fire and that his son Dadhici 
kindled'it (RV 6. 16. 13 and 6. 16, 14). RV'1.71.3 notes that Aügirasas 
held fire like riches. Prof. Wilson thinks « This and the preceding stanza are 
corroborative of the share borne by the Angirasas in the Organisation, if not 
in the origination, of the worship of fire." J. Muir, the distinguished 
scholar, takes this stanza to mean that the Worship of fire spread through the - 
families of the rsis like M anu, Aügiras, Bhrgu, Atharvan and Dadhici. The 
Gopatha Brahmana informs us that the rsis Bhrgu and Ahgiras first intro- 
duced Soma Yajña.® | 


Soma Yajfia is of three kinds: Ahina, Satra and Ekaha. A Yajña 
which is performed in a day is called Ek@ha; if it extends over 2 to 12 days, 
it is called Ahina; and'if it extends over 12 days, it is called Satra. 


Itis not necessary to discuss here in details a Vedic Yajiia.** It is 
sufficient to point out here that the Vedic Aryans performed the various kinds 
of Yajfias for meterial and spiritual benefit and regarded these in high esteem, 
But Mr. Dange has specifically nientioned Sattra and Kratu to’show the colle- 
ctive labour on the part of the early Aryans, hence it is necessary to discuss 
these types of Yajiias within.a short.compass. 


T———————————a . 


n 


1$ Vide Vidyabbusan, A. C, Prachin Bhüraier Sanskirti O Sahitya, 1369 B. S, 
Bharati Library, Calcutta, p. 22 ( in Bengali). , ES 


3& Interested readers may consult the following : Sastri, B. S« Translation of the Satafa- 
tha Brühmana, Part-I (in Bengali ) 1316 B, S. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, 
Trivedi, R.S. Translation of the Attareya Brühmana (in Bengali) 1318 B.S. Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad Calcutta and his short book entitled Yajna Katha: (in Bengali) 
also published from Calcutta in 1327 B, S. 


The last two are going to be-published by Grantha Mela of Calcutta as Vol, IT of the 
collected works of R. S. Trivedi. 


The essay on Yajna-Tatta in the «collection of essays in Bengali entitled Bharat 
Sanskriti published in Calcutta in 1357 B.S. on the occasion of the Sixtyfifth 
Birthday anniversary of Dr. M. N. Sarkar ( Mahendra Yayanti Smarak Grantha ) 
and edited by A. K. Mazumdar, i 


Vidyabhusan, A. C, sbid, Ch. IL, -Basu J. Beder Pariohay (in Bengali ) 1975, 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, pp. 121-139. Basu, J. R. India of the age 
of the Brahmans 1969, Sanskrit Pustak Bhandar, Calcutta-Book-]JI, Chapters 

` T and IL Keith, A. B. The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
‘1976, Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, Vol, : TY, Chs. 20 and 21. 


-^ 
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Sattra — It is a great Soma Yajfia lasting from 13 days to a year or 
more and even up to 100 years depending on its nature. The Gavam-ayana 
is a model of the one year ( Samvatsarika ) Sattra and the Dvüdasüha is the 
model of a Sattra lasting more than 13 but less than 360 days. In it there 
are 16 priests, As the sacrificer also plays a vital role in a Yajfia, he is also 
reckoned with the priests and the number of priests is taken as 17. Some 
texts regard Sadasya as the 17th priest. The sacrificer, along with his wife, 
arranges for the Yajfia. Soma-Juice is the principal oblation in it. The 
priests get their fees, : 


; The Gavāmayana is a sessional sacrifice covering 361 days i. e. nearly 

a year. It is divided into three parts: The first part forming the first 180 
days, the second or the middle part of 1 day called Viguva ( Equinox ) and 
the third part of 180 days. The performance of the last 180 days is in the 
reverse order of the first 180 days. 


The following chart of the sacrifices involved in a Gavüámayana is 
taken from Dr. J. Basu's India of the Age of the Brahmanas, pp. 163-164 to 
illustrate its continuation through a yeer. 


` -Names of sacrifices Number of days involved 
Atiritra ^ ue ud 1 
"Ukthya having ) 
caturvim$a stoma ... ] l 
4 Abhiplavasadaha (4x6) ... 24 ( Repeated First six 
1 Prsthya-sadaha(1x6)  .. 6 | five times ) months. 
i 30 x 5= 150 
3 Abhiplava sadaha (3x6) ... 18 
1 Prsthya-sadaha E 6 
'Abhijit 1 
3 


3 Svarasámans ... 


Total 180 days 


Viguvant day; also called — ... 1 
"  gkaviméüha 
3 Svarasámans 3 
. Vidvajit ae 1 
“1 Prsthya - 6 
3 Abhiplava (3x6) 18 Last six 


months, 


- 
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Names of the sacrifices Number of days involved 
1 Prsthya & 4 Abhiplava 

repeated four times iss 120 
3 Abhiplava (3x6) T 18 
1 Gostoma & 1 Ayustoma ... 2 Last 
Da$arütra E 10 six 
Mahivrata a 1 months 
Atirütra D 1 

Total 181 


— n 


Grand Total - 361 








t 


Now, we may note here after Tilak that “ There are many annual 
‘Sattras like Adityanam-ayanam, Arigirasüm-ayanam, Gavam-ayanam etc. 
mentioned in the Brahmanas and the Shrauta Sütras; and as observed by 
Dr. Haug, they seem to bave been originally established in imitation of the 
sun’s yearly course. They are the oldest of the Vedic sacrifices and their 
duration and other details have been all very minutely and carefully noted — 
down in the sacrificial works. All these annual Sattras are not, however, 
essentially different from each other, being so many different varieties or modi- 
fications, according to circumstances, of a common model or type, and the. 
Gavám-ayanam is said to be this type. "35 


Let us now discuss Kratu.9 —;.Kratu means a sacrifice; as Indra is 
named as Shata-Kratu as having performed 100 sacrifices. It may also mean 
a special *'sacrificial performance held for the purpose of enabling the sacri- 
ficers to safely reach the other end of the night ” (as in the RV VII, 32,26 ). 
“Jn fact, it refers to the Ati-rātra sacrifice and the Aitareya Brahmana: 
(TV, 10) quotes and interprets it in the same way." ? 


It has already been pointed out above that a Soma sacrifice has its 
"variants according to the number of the days involved in the sacrifice. Thus, 
«Soma sacrifices extending over two nights, three nights, four nights, 
upto twelve nights are called dvirütra, tri-rdtra and so on, "5 So, a 
Trirátra Kratu is a Soma-Yajiia lasting for three nights. This meaning of 








35 Tilak, B. G. Arctic Home in the Vedas, 1956, Tilak Brothers, Poona City, 
pp. 177-178. 

35 “yasnah savo'dhvaro yagah saptaiantur makhah kratuh T 

; i — Brhat-Amarūārtha-candrikū 

31 Tilak, ibia, p. 203. 238 Tilak, jbid, p. 19], 
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the Trirfitra Kratu is also clear in Monier-Williams' Sanskrit-English 
Dictionary where references have been made to the many Brahmanas and 
the Srauta sütras to substantiate this meaning. Thus, Trirfitra Kratu is 
not any special Yajiia. 


Mr. Dange emphasises in his discussion the Akhyayika or Yajüa 
legend connected with the Trir&tra Kratu.* He finds that three God-Com- 
munes ( Deva Gagas ) named Vasu, Rudra and Aditya performed this sacri- 
fice. It is of special importance in which he uses the term ganas in connec- 
tion with Vasu, Rudra and Adijya. He takes these ganas to mean collec- 
tives in the sense in which these are used in the Marxian Literature. Bot in 
the ancient Indian literature the word gana was used to mean a group or 
sangha as Süyapa explained the word in his commentary on the Rgveda. 
Thus this Deva Gana meant Deva Saùgha- or a group of the Devas. I say 
that Mr. Dange's meaning of the word gana in the sense of a collective is 
uuwarranted in the ancient Indian literature as collectives ( in the Marxian 
sense ) were not known in the early Vedic Ape. 


The story or Akhyfiyika is a mythological one and it is difficult to say 
what is the correct interpretation of it. But its import is very clear; the 
yajfiaphala, i. e. the proceeds of Yājña, is not to be consumed by the Yaja» 
māna i. e. one who institutes a Yajfia; it is to be distributed among others, 
as in the story, the proceeds of the Yajfia, the cows, were not consumed by 
thé Vasus, Rudras and Adityas, but were given away as dakslpü or gift to 
others. This is the import of every Yajña as it is said that those who take 
what remains after the distribution of yaj&aphala become freed from all 
Sins.30 | 


. Now, let us see, who participated in a Yajña and what part they 
played in it. 


The yajamana i. e. the sacrificer, invites the priests (the Adhvaryus, 
the Brahmans, the Hotrs and the Udg&trs) and welcomes them to the 
yajñabhūmi®” : it includes arrangement for some Vedi (altar ) such as Maha- 
vedi, Uttama Vedi etc. the place specially arranged for the sacrifice. The 
priests necessary in a Soma Sacrifice were sixteen in number, each group of 
the priests having four members. Some texts regard. Sadasya ( the sacri- 
ficer himself ) as the Seventeenth Priest. 


535 Dange, of. Cit. p. 46. 

80 Gita 3.13: yajriasistüsinah santo mucyante sarvakilbisaih | 

81 A. C. Vidyabhusan's book cited above and R. S. Trivedi's translation of the 
Aitareya Brüh mana contain a figure of Yajiia Bhümi, 
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' In a Pa$u Yajfia, Samitü, a priest, cuts the body of the sacrificial 
beast after it has been killed by blows and fists. 


We have, in the above, talked about sacrifice; we may now note some 
of its characteristics; it consists in invitiag the gods near the sacrificial ground 
with anuvakya@ spells, in offering oblations to the fire and in eating of the 
remains of oblation by the priests ( known as the eating of ida) and in giv- 
ing the priests their fees. Whea the sacrifice was over, the sacrificer bathed 
in a pond ( avabhrthasnana ) and took new dress. 


From the above, it will follow that a sacrifice is an individual effort. 
rather than collective, in which the sacrificer, his wife, the priests, and other 
relatives and friends participated. The yajfiaphala was distributed among 
the relatives and others. ‘The distribution was not equal for all the recipients. 
The different priests played different roles in a sacrifice; thus the Hotā invi- 
ted the gods, the Adhvaryus prepared the things necessary for a sacrifice and 
Offered oblations to the fire, the Udgata recited some songs in the praise of 
gods and the Brahma supervised over other priests’ work. The Sadasya, the 
sacrificer himself, obeyed the directions of the priests and gave them daksind 
at the end of the sacrifice. Thus, a sacrifice to be performed required 
the participation of different hands doing their respective work. Here, there 
was none “elected to temporary functional role.” 


Tānūnaptra is a ceremony in which Tant-Napat is involved and the 
oblation is touched by the sacrificer and priests as a form of adjuration and 
Tünunaptra is a vessel used in this ceremony ( Monier Williams Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary ). Thus, a Yajiia is not what Mr. Dange asserts viz. the. 
collective mode of production of the ancient Aryan, before he developed. 
private property, classes and state.33 Outwardly, it consists in the offering 
of oblations to fire and in eating the remnants of it, its inner meaning is 
quite deeper. “Once we look into the inner meaning of Yajna, keeping 
separately the outer sacrifice as symbolic, then its universal character be- 
comes plain and the fact becomes patent that that is the truth of the Eternal 
Creative Spirit, the Law of Sacrifice, Yajna-dharma by which the Purusha 
Offered the substance of his own Being for the world-creation. For what 
else is the meaning of the famous Purusha-sukta ? Nor is this a solitary 
instance in the Rig Veda which gives us the idea of creation by the Purusa- 
sacrifice, though the language is comparatively easier and the Vedic imagery 
is still maintained in some form therein. Everywhere in the hymns when 
the Rishi calls upon the gods to accept his offering, he knows that he ig 








$2 Dange, of. cit. p. 50. 
10 [Annals BORI] 
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leaving behind the human, the mortal in him to that extent, for that is taken 
up and displaced by the gods accepting him and his offering. If by the sacri- 
fice the mortal becomes the immortal, the gods of the Veda, the Cosmic 
Powers also take their second birth in man, dwi-janma, This is the law of 
interchange, the secret of Yajna, by which creation and every part of it 
subsists. There is everywhere a subtle transaction of give and take. But it is 
a spiritual commerce tbat is the essence of the Vedic Yajna known to the 
Vedic Rishi who is often face to face with the gods, addresses them as his 
friends and enters into intimate relation with them. It is this true but 
lost sense of the Yajna that the Gita recovers for us and expresses it in its 
characteristic way. **33 


There is another aspect of a Yajfia. We have already noted ( see f, n. 
2 above) that a Yajfia consists of three elements viz. dravya ( oblatory 
materials), devata (a deity) and tyaga ( giving away the materials ) Of 
these, the third element is the most important, it has a social bearing. 
It prompted the Sacrificer to distribute the yajftaphala among others. T have 
already quoted from the G/td ( see foot note 30 above ) to show the relation 
between a Yajfia and its sacrificer. It futher says that he who cooks for 
himself aione, indeed is afflicted with sin.24 The very idea is an echo from 
the Egveda*5 which says *' The inhospitable man acquires food in vain. I 
speak the truth: it verily is his death. He cherishes not Aryaman nor a 
friend; he who eats alone is nothing but a sinner ” ( Wilson's translation ). 
Tn fact, these will point out to the outlook on Yajfia in anclent India and to 
the need of performing these within the society. It is thus clear why 
different religious texts enjoin for the performance of these. The concept 
of Yajna has attracted some modern minds. 


Thus the late R. S. Trivedi, in his beautiful essay Yajña '59 has well em- 
phasised the element of tyaga i.e. renunciation in a Yajfia; he has even pointed 








$6 Kapali Shastri, T. V. : Lights on the Veda, Arabinda Asram, Madras 1947, pp. 49-50° 
BA Gita 3.13: bhunjate te tv aghan papa ye pacanty Gimakaranat | 
85 RV, X. 118.6: 
mogham anna vindate apracetüh satyam bravimi vadha it sa tasya | 
naryamanam pusyati no sakhüyam kevalagho bhavats kevalüds [| 
If 1 am not accused of anachronism, I may be permitted to quote here one sloka 
from the Srimad Bhagavata, a work of the near mid 13th Century A. D., to show 
the change in the Indian outlook. The é/oka may even sound modern in outlook to 
some; it really goes a step further from the ancient Indian attitude when it says 
yüvad bhriyeta jafharam tavat svatvam hi dehintian | 
adhtkant yo'bhimanyeta sa steno dandam arhati-[| ( VII. 14.8) e 
Eng. translation - A man's right extends upto that which satisfies his hunger; he who 
aspires after more than this should be punished. 
8 Reprinted in R. S. Trivedi's book Karma K atha (jn Bengali) 1327. B. S. Calcutta, 
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out that it upheld the ancient Indian social structure and it is also necessary 
for the present society. The element of tyaga has been nicely illustrated in a 
story of the Mahābhārata? where a half-golden-body mongoose who appea- 
red in the A$vamedha Yajfiabhümi of Yudhisthira, after the completion of 
the Yajia with a great pomp and splendour, and narrated to him and the 
brahmins and priests who sat around him, the story of a poor brahmin of 
Kuruksetra as to how he performed a real Yajiia by offering the entire food 
of his family viz. a few handfuls of flour obtained as alms to a hungry 
guest even when he with his family was starving for several days and extre- 
mely hungry for food and opined that the Yajiia performed by Yudhisthira 
was not worthy of its name inspite of its great show. This story brings out 
clearly the true import of a Yajña. However, I need not elaborate here the 
concept of Yajfia further. Interested readers may well consult the late R. S. 
Trivedi's essay just mentioned. 


Let us now see how Mr. Dange dwells on the antiquity of the Yajfias. 
He points out, “ Satras and Kratus existed in full bloom when the gods did ` 
the Yajnas. Later Aryans rarely imitated them, but they continued to 
derive their Yajnas from this earliest Yajna. Gods in the mythology of 
the Aryans stand for their ancient ancestors, as also the natural phenomena. 
They can more or less be so distinguished from each other. ?*38 


I have already dealt with this matter on pages 68-69 of this essay as. 
to what our religious texts have to say on this point. The fact that Yajfias are 
mentioned in the Vedas and in the Brühmanas clearly points to the antiquity. 
of these, because these texts are quite ancient in nature and these record 
facts or incidents which occurred long ago before these were recorded in the 
texts.$ Mr. Dange's point is that these Yajiias were done by the gods and 
these gods in India are the ancestors of the ancient men and the personi- 
fied natural phenomena. It is true that ancient Indians imagined thé 
existence of a supernatural power or a god behind the natural phenomena 
but it is not true to say that they also regarded their ancestors as gods, tho« 
ugh they were regarded in high esteem and as capable of conferring boons to 
the living and as such they are ** Often referred to in the Rigveda and the 
later literature as invoked to confer boons.'$^ Now, the Yajfias in the 


8! See the Mahabharata, Asvamedhika Parvan, 92nd Adbyaya. 

93 Dange, of. cif. pp. 44-45. | 

88 On the antiquity of these Yajnas, see the illuminating discussion in M. Winternitz ~ 
A History of Indian Literature, 1977, Delhi, Munshiram Manoharla] - Vol. I Esp, 
pp. 194-195. 

49 Keith, A. B. of, cit. Vol. I, p. 425. 
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ancient days could be performed after fire was invented in the society and 
after it had progressed so far from its infancy where it could form some idea 
about the supernatural powers of the gods directing the, natural pheno- 
menon that puzzled the human society and where it could form some inner 
meaing of the life in this world ( ihaloka) and its meaning in the life here- 
after (paraloka ) and where it had acquired some knowledge about the, 
formation of the altars used in the sacrifices and had learnt the art of 
composing beautiful poems ( for some spells used in the Yajfias are nothing 
but beautiful poems ), that is to say where it had acquired some spiritual 
and aesthetic sense. Hence it will be sheer blindness to carry the idea of 
Yajüas in the infant days of the human society where men lived in a mise- 
rable condition and could not think of anything but bare subsistence like 
food and shelter, as Mr. Dange does. It is very difficult to say when these 
incidents took place in the human society and, as such, I refrain from this. 


Another concept which is required to be discussed in connection with 
Mr. Dange's thesis is the one connected with Brahman. He writes, ** Anyone 
can see from this the Vedic Aryan, feeling in every action and fibre of his 
life the existence of the commune, while collectively labouring, singing and 
drinking, that is while in Yajna expressed his collective existence, feeling and 
conciousness as the Universal Brahman, which was the commune, and no- 
thing but commune. To him, at the stage of development he was, it was a 
mysterious force, a thing that sprang forth in Yajna and at its call. The 
exhilaration and stimulation of animal spirits in collective labour was a 
mysterious magical phenomenon to the barbarian. But there is no reason 
why we should be mystified by it.” 41 


Now, what is the characteristic of a commune? A commune in the 
modern language means a small! group of people, not all of one family, living: 
commually and sharing in work, earnings etc. But how was an ancient 
commune? Mr. Dange has the following answer : 


; “The essential features of the primitive commune, of its mode of 
production and life, are : collective labour and consumption; no private 
property; no division of labour to begin with, but later on it appears with 
the developing productive forces; no classes; the organisation is a gens 
organisation based on matriarchy, all of whose members are kins; private 
family and marriage, as known to later civilisation, have not come into exis-. 


- - 


41 Dange, op. oit. p. 53. 
43 See the meanings of the word “ Commune " in Webster's New Twenticth-Century 
Dictionary and the Concise Oxford Dictionary. : 
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tence, all functions are elective by the whole commune ; there is no State 
with its army, police and taxes to enforce the production relations or pro- 
perty relations, hence no state law and machinery to enforce it." “ When 
these appear the commune has broken down and collectivism has vanished.” 


* The Vedic literature mentions all these characteristics in its own 
way, while describng the various Yajnas of the Hindu Aryan Society.” 


Without going deeply on this point here, I briefly say that the Vedic 
people of the same blood lived in small families and a few such families 
bound together by such common tie or by some other supposed common tie 
lived in a village; a number of villages comprised a viş (district ) and a 
number of vis formed a state. The father was the head of the family and 
the properties of the family e. g. dwelling house, land, cattle etc., belonged 
to him. He had control over the members of his family which was patri- 
archal in nature. The king was the head of the state. There was no sharp 
division of society on the basis of castes, rather there was some division of it 
according to quality that is to say according to callings or vocation. That 
is to say, there was some division of labour. There was the barter system 
of exchange in the economic field and there were the pursuits of various arts 
and crafts as agriculture, pottery, weaving (and dyeing ), carpentry, black- 
smithery. goldsmithery, manufacturing of wine etc. A few were rich and 
many were poor. There were creditors and debtors and thieves, dacoits and 
prostitutes, 44 


The above is a generally accepted picture of the Vedic social structure. 

In it, there is no room for the commune as Mr. Dange understands it; for, 
there is the existence of patriarchal family based on matrimonial relations, 
private property, inequality of income and the presence of such classes as 
priests, kings, traders and slaves. The.commune which Mr. Dange has in 
mind existed in the primitive days of mankind, far removed from the Vedic. 
age, when these incidents of the human society did not develop. The Vedic 
people were definitely far advanced in relation to such primitive man. 
Mr. Dange also admits this for he writes that the Aryans who were described: 
in the records of the Hindus * had far advanced from the man of earliest 
Savagery.”4 Hence, I hold that the Vedic society was far removed from 
the age of the commune and far advanced in relation to it. 
LL——————————— 
48 Dange, ibid, p. 44. 
1* This paragraph bears heavily on my article, * The Vedic Economic Structure '— publi- 
- “shed in the Vedanta Kesari, Madras, July and August, 1978. Esp. see pp. 265~301 

or my article * Baidik Juge- Arthanaitik Abastha * (in Bengali) in the Vivek Deep 

for 1386 B. S. Asvin and 1387 B. S. Baishakh, 
45 Dange, op. cit. p. 23. 
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Moreover, Mr. Dange is not correct in holding that the Yajfias exhibit 
the characteristics of acommune. I have already shown that Yajfia is not 
the collective mode of production, rather it is the offering of oblations to the 
gods in gratitude and honour, though some may hold that it holds the idea 
of creation.*® The fire carries the oblations to the gods, it is the intermediary 
between man and the gods. The invention of fire in the human society is a 
great event, for it removed darkness at night and provided for warmth in 
cold. Men burnt the hunted animal on it to make it edible; it thus served 
asa means of cooking food or say as a means of production. But this 
should not be taken to mean the fire as Yajiía or to equate Yajña with fire 
seeing that fire is an essential requirement of a Yajfia. Ina Yajña, fire isa 
means and not an end. The fire used in a Yajfía is a sacred thing and it is 
believed to be endowed with divine characteristics. The Yajña is also taken to 
be miraculously powerful in granting men their wishes; it is a divine exercise 
of man to draw the mercy of the gods. Thus, it is in no way connected with 
the commune life. I doubt it very much if Mr. Dange can interpret all the 
Yajfias which men had to perform in the age: (all those mentioned in the 
Srauta Sütra and in the Grhya Sütra ) as a mode of production. 


And finally, the Brahman is not the commune. In the Rgveda the 
word Brahman “ Naturally and normally means prayer, but there are further 
developments, it can mean spell, for the prayer may be a spell, and not real 
prayer and it often means holy speech and the holy writ, the threefold Veda 
BT TS But in many passages it seems as if Brahman must be taken rather 
as holy power than as prayer on holy rite; the gods are said to discuss the 
Brahman, and, when the greatness of the Brahman is celebrated, it is clear 
that more than the mere word may be intended.*' In the Upanisads, Brahman 
is regarded as ** The Supreme Being, regarded as impersonal and divested of 
all quality and action; ( according to Vedantins, Brahman is both the efficient 
and the material cause of the visible universe, the all-pervading soul and 
spirit of the universe, the essence from which all created things are produced 
and into which they are absorbed. ”48 "This idea of Brahman is still preva- 
lent in our society. Mr. Dange's idea of the Brahman is so foreign to it that 
the Indian tradition, which is not necessarily blind, will fail to recognise it 
(i. e. his Brahman ) as such. 





t6 Asin the Purusa Sükta of the Rgveda (X. 90). 

4? Keith, A. B. op. cit. Vol. II, pp. 445-446. The reader may refer to the pages 445 to 
454 of this book for the development of the idea of Brahman through different reli- 
gious texts. 

48 See V. S, Apte’s The Studeni's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 
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We have tried to show above that Yajfia does not signify collective 
mode of production. Let us now see how far distribution of yajfiaphala 
( the proceeds or reward of Yajfia ) represented community feeding to which 
Mr. Dange refers on pages 45-46 and 49 of his book.4*? We have already 
referred to in the above as to how the proceeds of a Yajña were distributed 
by the yajamàna ( the sacrificer ) and what is the religious prescription about 
the distribution of such proceeds. It will be seen clearly from the above 
discussion that the distribution of proceeds of a Yajfia did not represent 
community feeding. In fact, I feel, in the Vedic literature there is no idea 
of the community feeding. In this connection, I suppose, some will refer 
me to the story of the Sage Kavasa in the Aitareya Bradhmanga™ and say 
that this story refers to the idea of the community feeding in India in the 
early Vedic days where the sages performing a Sattra (a Soma sacrifice held 
ovet a period of 13 days and more ) on the bank of the river Sarasvati drove 
away the sage Kavaga, who was sitting among them, calling him a son of a 
maid servant and refused to dine with him but later on invited him amongst 
them. This story, I humbly say, does not refer to the community feeding 
-of those sages with the sage Kavaga. All that the story signifies is that being 
moved by the extraordinary powers of Kavasa, they accepted him as the 
guardian of the sacrifice they were performing; it signifies nothing more. 
So, I reiterate here that community feeding was not in vogue in ancient 
Indía. 


I think, Mr. Dange has introduced the idea of community feeding in 
a Yajfia only to strengthen his idea of the commune life in India in the 
early Vedic days, though such primitive life had expired from India long 
before the beginning of the Vedic era which may be taken to have begun in 
India in or about 2500 B. C.5* Community feeding is a feature of the pri- 
mitive life, it may be a feature of the early commune life but not of the 
Vedic era. This relation between the primitive life and the community 
feeding has been nicely depicted by the late Prof. D. D. Kosambi when he 
says : 


** The basic feature of the primitive in the stone age was a meagre 
and irregular supply of food, which could not be preserved for long. 
This means that it had to be shared on terms that involved no other 


a 


49 The relevant portions of these pages have already been quoted on pp. 68-69 of this 
article. 

60 See pages 15-20 of this article. 

51 See Aitareya Brühmana, 2nd Paficika, 8th Adhyaya, ist part : Aponaptriya Sukta, 

42 Seeonthis point the discussion about the age of the Rgveda in M, Winternitz, Lá 
eii. pP. 290—310. 
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obligation than reciprocal sharing at some future date. Those who 
share therefore formed a group, and specialization in the procures 
ment of food made them into a clan, often bound by a faod totem. 
When the surplus first increased the group as a whole naturally 
«own ” it, and the exchange would be with'some other group gathe- 
ring perhaps some other special food. This implies relationship 
between those making the exchange ( whether of food or techni- 
ques ) which must necessarily be a group relationship, after group 
marriage. It is also important to note that the mechanism of shar- 
ing was never a calculated transaction. The love of display, the 
potlatch for the validation of some transactions, ceremonial feasts 
without number, and primitive generosity all play their part. There 
is no question of every one having equal title to all produce, as some 
exponents of primitive communism think" ( cf. New Age [ Monthly ], 
Delhi, Feb. 1959, 26-39 ).5 


The above will show why in the very ancient days there was commu- 
nity feeding among certain groups of people. It was a necessity of the situa- 
tion, That might have been the Dharma‘ of those people in those days. 
But this. was not surely the Dharma of the Vedic people who had a far 
better living in relation to the primitive people. The Dharma of the Vedic 
people consisted in the worship of the various gods, who were mainly per- 
sonifications of some natural phenomena, through the medium of the 
Yajfas. The Yajña upheld the society not by providing for immediate food 
for the sacrificers, but by generating the belief in men that these would bring 
in material and spiritual prosperity afterwards. In short, the Vedic economy 
was not in a very rudimentary stage, which consists of the gathering of food 
and its consumption, but in an advanced stage; in relation to such a 
primitive economy, which consisted of the two sectors viz., agriculture and 
industry with some division of labour.55 It was not surely at the stage of 
primitive communism as Mr. Dange alleges. 


It is interesting to note here that the late Prof. D. D. Kosambi finds 
that ** The ostensible major purpose of sacrifice remained success in warfare 
esses. A far more powerful secondary purpose appeared, namely, re- 
pression of the inner struggle of new classes. The Vaisya (settler husband- 








58 Kosambi, D. D. An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, 1975, Bombay, 
Popular Prakasan, pp. 24-25. 

84 The word being derived as dhr + man meaning that which holds or maintains. 

55 For a discussion on this point, see my article op. cit. in the Vedanta Kesari — July, 

1978 or my Bengali article in the Vsvek Deep for Asvin 1386 B. 8. l 
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man) and the Sudra ( helots ) are to be exploited for the advantage of the 
ruling warrior caste, the Ksatriya with the brahmin priest’s help. The 
struggle with the Vaisya was earlier, reflected in the Rigvedic strife between 
the collective Maruts and their chief, Indra; we are told that these Maruts 
are the pesantry ( Vis ); Indra eats them up as the king the pesants, One of 
major purposes of the sacrifice was to make the other three castes obedient to 
the Ksatriya rulers ( T. S. 2. 5. 10 et 


In this connection it is well to remember that the Yajfia existed even 
before the new classes developed within the tribe, viz. Brihmana, Kgatriya, 
Vaisya and Sidra. No doubt, any big Yajfia necessitated the engagement 
of certain men for various purposes and the payment to them. It might be 
that these men were not paid in proportion to the labour they put under the 
service .of the sacrificer.5? But I humbly feel that a Yajfia did not re- 
present any exploitation or subjugation of the Vaisyas and the Sadras by the 
Ksatriyas in colaboration with the Brahmins. 


For, what about the daily Yajfias which a householder, following 
the Grhya Sütras, had to perform everyday in his family with the assistance 
of his wife ? Can these be explained after Prof. Kosambi? Moreover, the 
men who worked for the sacrificer were guided not only by the question of 
remuneration but also by a religious instinct which was far more powerful in 
those days than it is today. Hence, even if they were not paid in propor- 
tion to their labour, they did not take this as an act of exploitation on the 
part of the sacrificer. For in those days (and even to the present time, 
though in a lesser degree ) men thought their condition to be due to the 
decree of their fate or as the result of their own activities and not as due to 
the usurpation by another man of the share of their product due them. This 
feeling pervaded through the whole of the Vedic economy and it maintained 
the equilibrium and harmony in the economy inspite of the great degree of 
inequality of income among the different sectors of the economy. This 
proposition may sound strange to some, but it seems to me to be a correct 
statement about the Vedic economic structure. I may be allowed to go a 
step further to discuss this point. 








5 Kosambi, D. D. op. est. p. 100. 

5T This phenomenon is known in the Marxian economics as exploitation or technically 
the usurpation of the surplus value. Readers interested in the concept of the surplus 
value may profitably consult P. M. Sweezy's, The Thory of Capitalist Development, 
1942 London, Dennis Dobson Ltd. Ch. IV, 

"5 Ihave already hinted at this idea in my article in the Vedanta Kesari for August 
1978, p. 302. 
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I‘like to quote here one £loka from the Adhyátma Rāmāyaņa, a work 
of not long before the 16th Century A. D., as a representative of the Indian 
outlook which says :— 


sukhasya duhkhasya na ko'pi data paro dadatiti kubuddhir esa | 
aham karomiti vrthabhima@nah svakarmasttrair grathito hi lokah |] 


( English translation: Pleasure and Pain are caused by no outsider, it is 
wrong to think in this way. It is a vain glory to think that it is due to me. 
Everybody is bound by the consequences of his activity. ) 


f It clearly shows that in this country (not in the ancient times alone 
but, also, in a limited degree, even to-day ) a man refers to his fate or his 
own activities as an explanation to his condition, whether good or bad, and 
none else. 


It is because of this special or unique view-point that obtains in 
India, it seems to me that it is not very logical to try to explain the course 
of ancient Indian bistory by means of the Marxian doctrine of class struggle, 
i.e. antagnoism between different classes of a society on account of the 
economic differences between them and its cause - the exploitation of one class 
by another and to apply these concepts in the explanation of its ancient 
social structure. 


: The Vedic society as well as the economy through the institution of 
Yajña and through the directive of the Rgveda (X. 117. 5 and 6) and the 
observances of the principle of Rtam was geared to the principle of service to 
others®® and the profiteering of a particular class was not regarded at that 
time in India, as the usurpation of **Surplus Value" by that class, at least 
the poor class believing poverty to be a decree of fate ( bhdgyamiilam ) or as a 
result of its own activities ( karmaphala ) did not think that it was exploited. 


Further, men in India at that time were not so conscious as to think 
in terms of exploitation. To look upon a particular phenomenon from a 
particular point of view requires particular socia! thinking brought in by a 


59 For an elaboration of this idea, see my article in the Vedanta Kesari for Augus 
1978, the part entitled ** The Directive Principle of tha Vedic Society ” occurring on 
pp. 303-304 or my Bengali article inthe Vivek Deep for Baisakh 1387 B. S. 


References to Rtam are found in the Rgveda, X. 85. 1: X. 110 1, IV. 23.9, X-136. 
- -It represents the truth and the cosmic and moral law and includes justice and good- 
ness and is at most synonymous with Dharma as an ethical concept. 
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particular type of social development.®° As the consciousness of being ex- 
ploited did not develop in India at that time ( of course, to say this is not to 
say that there was no exploitation in India, in the Marxian sense, at that 
. time ), the feeling between different castes or classes did not grow bitter and 
so the social relationship moved in a way other than the Marxian.?! 


It is a unique feature of India that reliance on the decree of fate and 
on the consequence of one's own actions-lingered long even in the post-Vedic 
days when the conditions of production were slightly different from those 
that prevailed in the Vedic period. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
this reliance has its influence on the society even in the present time when 
we have travelled a very long way from the Vedic period. Hence, it seems 
that social ideas have their roots at the very deep layers of the society and 
these do not respond sufficiently to the changes in the conditions, of produc- 
tion. Accordingly, I humbly feel that the condition of the Vedic India does 
not corroborate the Marxian idea that the conditions of production exert 
very powerful influences upon social thought. 


The entire endeavour of Mr. Dange is to fit the Indian facts in the 
Marxian mould. In the preface to the first edition of his book he wrote — 
“This book closely follows the above mentioned work of Engels (The 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State ), in dealing with the 
same subjeet in Indian History."*? I have tried to show above that the 
Marxian ideas do not explain some of the facts of the ancient Indian society 
as well as the ancient Indian history. It seems to me that in his attempt to 
explain the facts of anclent India, Mr. Dange has, because of his blind obedi- 
ence to the Marxian doctrines, given us a distorted view of the history of 
Ancient India without taking note of the Indian tradition. A theory of history 
that neglects the tradition of a country can hardly be said to represent 
its history, for to neglect the tradition isto neglect the people with whom 
history is concerned. 


T—L———RAA——XMAA——————— Ln 


60 Cf. on this point K. Marx: '' The mode of production of material life conditions the 
general process of social, political and intellectual life, It is not ithe consciousness 
of men that determines their existence, but “their social existence that determines 
their consciousness." In his preface to A contribution to the critique of Political 
Economy, 1970, Moscow, Progress Publishers. 

91 Mr. Dange has tried to give some idea of the class struggle in ancient India on pp. 
XIX - XX of his Preface to the third edition of his book under discussion. For a 
very good concept of class struggle in a capitalist society, the reader is referred to K. 
Marx and F. Engels, The communist Manifesto; reprinted by the Modern Library 
U. S. À. 

53 Dange, of. oft. p. XXVII. 


EVALUATION OF JAINISM* 
BY 


BANSIDHAR BHATT 


In my present paper on Evaluation of Jainism, I have two particular 
points in mind, one, the fate of early Prakrit literature of Jainism vis-à-vis 
researches, and second, importance to be attached to the study of the 
Prakrit language and literature. 


Mahavira was a versatile thinker who contributed to the development 
of philosophical ideas of the time, and his contribution was as great as, if not 
greater than, that of the Buddha. His genius answered almost all questions 
of his opponents and disciples, and also of all laypersons and heretics. The 
Buddha, while in such a situation, simply refused to satisfy any such doubts 
preoccupying the minds of many of his contemporary thinkers. 


Scholarly discourses of Mahavira were transmitted orally to the 
generations of his devoted disciples, — the learned Jaina authors, mostly 
monks. The literary activities of these monks made enormous additions to 
the bulk of the Jaina literature, and this has presented certain acute problems 
in researches, in deciding their original sources which seem almost lost in 
the anonymous and most complex character of the texts in Prakrit (in prose 
and in metre ) of early period. During this period of about 6 to 7 centuries 
— from ca. 2nd century before Christ till the 6th century of Christian era,— 
the most learned Jaina monks kept alive through oral tradition the early 
archaic traits in their canonical and similar literature. And moreover, they 
attempted to interpret the Prakrit texts with the help of so-called commenta- 
rial material, in Jainism known as niryuktis (in Prakrit verses), cūrnis (in 
Sanskrit-Prakrit mixed prose) and the later bAagyas (again in Prakrit 
verses ). This sacred exegeticalliterature occupied an important position 
as the precursory holy literature in Jainism. This commentarial literature also 

hardly helps us to solve some problems in researches. Instead of helping us 
understanding them rlghtly, it renders the early texts in Prakrit much 
difficult, Its Prakrit is above all niceties of grammar. The entire literature 





* This was originally a research lecture given by the author ai the time when Sri 
Jaisukhlal Hathi, Governor of Punjab, inaugurated on 114-1978 the Mahavira Chair 
for Jaina Studies at the Punjabi University, Patiala. That lecture has been published 
here In an article form with minor changes, 
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grew more and more in size, for instance, a canonical text called Bhagavati 
which might be originally containing some 200 printed pages now carries 
more than 900 pages, and the 4va$yaka-niryukti originally of some 200 
Prakrit verses, now has more than 2000 verses, and so on. This whole litera- 
ture, on the other hand, is simply an attempt to elaborate to a great extent, 
ethics and austerities of their time. As regards this, my teacher: Prof. 
Bruhn rightly remarks ( Indologia Berolinensis 4, E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1975, 
P. viii ) :— 


** We are faced with difficulties of identification on the one 
hand, and with labyrinthine structure of the literary mate- 
rial on the other. Identification is difficult due to the maze 
of synonymous and homonymous names ( of authors ) and 
titles ( of works), and on account of the arbitrariness of 
traditional attributions. ... The structural difficulties are 
connected with the process of * commentation’ and ‘ trans- 
mission’, one more specialized, and the other general. It 
is easy, but not necessarily correct, to establish a neat 
distinction between * works’ on the one hand and ‘ commen- 
taries* on the other. It is convenient, but not always 
appropriate, to regard a particular composition as a work 
in its own right and as different from other related works. 
Often vast literary materials remained for centuries in a 
state of permanent transformtion which defies all attempts 
at conventional categorization. Such materials are resistent 
to simple segmentation and cannot be divided into a compu- 
table number of *works'.  Jaina literature supplies 
numerous instances of such developments ... " 


Apart from such tremendous literary activities during this period, the 
Jaina scholiasts seem to be much engaged in internal conflicts against their 
rival brethren, ever since the germs of schism into Svet&ambara and 
Digambara were evident in ca. 2nd century before Christ. This led them 
to render their literary materials much adaptable representing them as if 
more original and authentic than those of the rival camp. The traditional 
explanations of the early texts remained far behind. The Jaina authors did 
. not show much interest in contributing something of importance to the Jaina 
scholasticism to take it on par with existing non-Jaina thinking. 


After 6th or 7th century A. D. onward, there evolved an era of re- 
formation in Jainism, a period of so to say **classicalization " of Jainism. 
It can be traced from Siddhasena Divikara and Jinabhadra ( both ca, 6th 
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century À. D. ) in the Svetümbara church, and from Samantabhadra and 
Devanandin ( both ca. 6th century A. D. ) in the Digambara church. The 
Svetimbaras codified their canon in 5th-6th century A. D. in Valabhi in 
Gujarat. Seven nayas and Saptabhangl were standardized, and the theory 
of Anekintavada was firmly established. The Jaina monks of this period 
and upto the 19th century endeavoured towards raising the status of Jainism 
as one of the foremost schools of thought in India. The Sanskrit renaissance 
was sO overpowering that the early Prakrit literature remained obsolete,— 
more or less replaced by some new independent works mostly in Sanskrit in 
the fields of Jaina epistemology and dialectics, The Sanskrit commentaries 
on the Prakrit texts were written in this period, but they could hardly bridge 

“the widening gulf of interrupted tradition between the classical and the 
antique Jainism. 


Besides, the Jaina Order was from the very beginning so strictly set 
up that the laymen remained aloof from the literary and scholarly pursuits of 
the learned monks. And, consequently Jainism could not produce any 
Vücaspatimióra or Kumarilabhatta or Appayyadiksita, who though house- 
holders started a new but authoritative Pandita tradition running parallel 
to the ascetic tradition as such in other Orders. Activities in the Jaina 
Order seem to have confined to monks alone. On the other hand, the 
Jaina laymen might have hardly thought it wise to involve themselves as 
scholiasts in Jainism. Even in our time we notice Jaina laymen taking 
interest in administration of the Order but not in the traditional scholarship. 
As such, we have traditional literary record transmitted through the Jaina 
ascetics only, but not through any laymen. 


But, this whole situation changed when the three German philologists : 
Hermann Jacobi, Albrecht Weber and Erost Leumann in the early fifties of 
the 19th century A. D. drew the attention of the world towards the impor- 
tance of the early literature of the Jainas, and exalted the status of Jainism 
as an independent school of thought in Indian philosophy. This gave an 
impetus to Indian Jaina scholars in general to study and publish early Jaina 
literature. Vijayadharmasuri (1868-1922), — a Syetimbara monk helped 
Western scholars like Hórnle, Winternitz, Guerinot, Filippi, Thomas, etc, 
by supplying them with some early Jaina texts, In 1925 in Ambala, Jag- 
mandarlal Jaini wrote a review on the Heart ef Jainism, — a monograph by 
Mrs. Stevenson. In 1904, the Agamodaya Samiti and other institutions 
published early Jaina literature, and so on. 


AS a whole, researches on early Jainism initiated in Germany proved 
difficult for an average Indian scholar, partly on account of his lack of 
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German language and partly because of inaptitude for orientation in the 
method of philology. If I am allowed to explain it in terms of mathema- 
tical calculation, — a text of 10 ft. wide, 10 ft. long, 100 ft. deep, — that is, 
10000 cubit ft. in mass, —should be investigated vertically, — in its every 
inch fully and until its basis. Although, laying claim to vertical investiga- 
tion, our scholars would be doing 80, in fact, horizontally,- that is doing 
researches on only 100 sq. ft.,- only on the surface, and hardly travelling 
through vertically for even 10 ft. or so deep into the mass! 


Whether an article or monograph is worthy of any academic standard 
or not, can be well judged from more than one review on it by specialists 
published in various research Journals of international repute. Rejecting any 
scholar’s views presupposes first, to show inapplicability of the research 
method he has employed, second, to trace draw-backs in his contents in line 
ofa new oran advanced method of research, and third, to establish other 
views without taking any resort to short-cuts in researches. 


M 


Most of our scholars on Jainology remained contented with whatever 
investigated material on early Prakrit texts in English they could easily get.. 
And, they utilized it in any way in names of foreign scholars to support their 
interest, strictly speaking, not academic. A sectarianism crept in researches. 
It is noticed, 80 to 90 per cent of scholars from the Digambara school would 
mostly rely on or study the Digambara sources, but hardly consider the 
Svetümbara literature for further study, and thus they would attempt to 
prove the Digambara views. Similar is the case with scholars from the 
Svetambara school. As such, our Jainological researches like other researches 
are hardly admired abroad, nor could they provoke any foreign researchers 
or institutions to study Jainism. On the other hand, most of our Indian 
scholars misinterpreted Jainological researches as a mete patent mark for 
Only Jaina faith as such, and were rarely attracted to contribute to Jainism. 
To a great extent, they misjudged that Jainism was confined only to its 
classical form, and criticised it as eclectic in nature. On the contrary, they 
did not dare peep into its Prakrit texts ! i 


To neglect early Jaina literature is indeed risky in many respects, For 
the history and culture of ancient Indja one has to rely on the Śvetāmbara 
canonical works, for instauce, Bhagavat!, Nirayavalikà, Uttaradhyayana, and 
on the Digambara works ascribed to Vattakera, Kundakunda, Sivürya. 
Many terms in Jainism and Buddhism have almost similar concepts and run 
parallel. Dhammapada and Dasayaikalika | Uttaradhyayana, Saddharma- 
pundarika and Sutrakrta, Anguttara and Sthüna, etc. in Buddhism and 
Jainism are more or less similar in style aud content. Mutual impact of 
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Brahmanism, Jainism and Buddhism can never be ruled out. Study of only 
one of them barring the remaining two leads to erroneous results. For the 
study of early Samkhya, Suüutrakrta is inevitable. AvaSyaka-niryukti men- 
tions a Jaina Rohagutta who is supposed to have started Vaisesika 
school of thought. Even for Mathematics, Astronomy, Botany, etc. the 
ancient literature of the Jainas,- of the Svetambaras and of the Digambaras,~ 
is no less important than any other works, If well researched upon, it 
would certainly give us some revolutionary results. In brief, early Jainism 
contains much important and valuable treasure of our heritage as the 
Brahmanism and Buddhism of ancient India. 


I would like to take this opportunity to bring before the learned people 
one point of contrast. The society is assisted in acquiring knowledge of 
Brahmanism and Sanskrit, Buddhism and Pali, History and Ancient Indian 
Culture, and such other disciplines by our government through academic 
institutions. But, the society is assisted in acquiring knowledge of Jainism 
and Prakrit initially by the Jaina communities. I humbly do feel that 
Jainism,- on par with other disciplines, - should be one of the regular courses 
in the higher studies at university level. In the present context of complex 
interdisciplinary set up of knowledge, Jainism no doubt remains one of the 
compulsory disciplines. 


Insufficient knowledge of Prakrit and ancient Indian texts, and of 
proper application of philological method have resulted in some misconceived 
notions regarding antiquity of Jainism vis-à-vis Buddhism, interpretation of 
Aéokan edicts and inscriptions, problems of ahimsā and asceticism, etc. 


Almost all Indologists and philologists, for instanee, Jacobi, Olden- 
berg, Garbe, Barth, Alsdorf, have maintained the view by researches that 
Jainism and Buddhism emerged out of the early S&mkhyan ideas develop. 
ing in the later layer of the Upanisadic thought of ca. 8th century before 
Christ. The early layer of the Upanigadic thought can be assigned to the 9th 
century before Christ, which does not contain any Sümkhyan idea on the 
basis of “argumentum ex silentio." Germs of early asceticism and 
austerities are easily traced from the post-Vedic literature, from the Aranya- 
kas. A meditating figure found seated in a seal of the Indus culture is 
connected with Siva-cult of the phallus-worship. It is suggested in some 
Vedic terms like **ürdhva-manthin ". The figure in question cannot be 
connected with an ascetic tradition in Jainism and Buddhism. A standing 
image in an Indus culture seal with one of the legs a little bent up in motion 
cannot be linked with a kayotsarga-posture of the Jaina faith. The theory 
of retribution in status nascendi was in the early layer of the Brhadaranyaka- 
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Upanigad. The Rgveda speaks of “ 4pas” (neuter) for kurman or “ the 
result of effective activity." Oldenberg thinks that earlier concepts of 
dharma-adharma and adrsta stand for karman. So also the metempsychosis 
is easily traced from the notions of deva-yàna and brahma-yana of the 
Upanisads. The problem of ahimsd is yet difficult to be solved. It cannot 
be easily traced even from the earliest Indian culture. R.V. Nebesky- 
, Wojkowitz traces animal-killing in the Durga-worship from the Indus culture. 
Fabri finds bull-grappling sports and bull-sacrifices also in the Indus culture 
as it was in the Minos in Creta. 


The concept of ahimsá on humanitarian basis was extant in ancient 
Greece ( Hellas), and the holy-cow taboo against killing the cows in sacri- 
fices had become part and parcel of the Iranian culture in Zend-Avesta 
and of the Indo-Aryan culture of the Rgveda. The word like ** aghnya” 
( ** not to be killed” ) used in the context of cows in the Rgveda became 
later on obsolete in the general context of animal sacrifices of the post-Vedic 
ritualistic cults. 


The “ munis " of the Vedas are more “ medicine-men” who later on 
are called '*yogins", getting ecstasy through “soma ”-drinking. The 
* vrütyas" are proto-Rgvedic folk, the fire-worshippers of the Atharvaveda, 
and are fond of sabha, samiti, senā, sura! They spoke a language similar to 
the Vedic one, says Tandyamahabrahmana. These terms in any way do not 
recall us a culture worth connecting with either Jainism or Buddhism. 


Please allow me to quote in this regard a few of the most modern 
views of some distinguished Indologists abroad with whom I am in closer 
contact for many years. I will mention the views from their correspondence 
(only relevant portions). Prof. Bruhn (specialist : Jainology, Archaeology, 
, Indology ), his letter dated 26-12-1978 1 


* It is interesting to hear that there are hot discussions on 
: the topic ‘Sramana.culture v. Brühmana culture.’ Such 
5 discussions are not useless, But at the same time they 
provide people with limited background with an oppor- 
tunity to talk and to sell their views. ” - 


m Prof. Stietencron ( specialist 1 Upanisads, Indology ), his letter dated 
24-1-1979 : 


* Of course, if you try to establish research on Jainism on 
a sound historical and philological basis, you will at times 
meet with the opposition of some orthodox Jaina scholars, 
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But that cannot be avoided. In course of time a profound 
scholarship will convince everybody and remove some 
outdated views on the antiquity or pre-Aryan nature of 
Jainism. In any case, it will be worthwhile to shed more 
light on these problems? 


Prof. Schlerath (specialist 1 Indo-Iranian, Indo-European ), his letter 
dated 9-1-1978 (1 translate it from German ) 1 


* About the views regarding the origin of Jaina religion 
and about Jaina religious heads supposedly to have been 
mentioned in the Rgveda, all that you have stated in your 
letters so far, I also happen to know this all during my 
visit in the year 1964 for attending the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists in Delhi. These views are throughout 
ridiculous, and barring only the orthodox scholars,- it has 
found no sapport from anybody who would have accepted 
even a word of it. Some good and known Indian aca- 
demicians were also grieved by this non-sense. I advise US 
you, not to waste even a single minute for such invalid, 
unestablished fancy of such brain-product.” 


Prof. H-P. Schmidt (specialist : Indo-European, Vedas ) his letter 
dated 10-1-1979 : 


«I know of the current fashion to connect ‘Sramanism ' ig 
with the Indus civilization. It cannot be ruled out that ; 
certain non-Aryan and pre-Vedic features contributed to 
the non- Brahmanic religions; there may be even traces in 
the Veda itself. But so far nobody succeeded in proving A 
anything. Since the Indus script is-still not convincingly 
deciphered, the basis for such theories is simply too narrow. 
It is even doubtful that the Indus seals, if deciphered, 
would contribute much to the solution of the problem; 
they may contain only names, statements of ownership and 
similar things (as is common on near Eastern Seals ). 


If some people claim that Prakrit is developed from an 

‘extinct non-Aryan language, this is patently non-sense. 

The Prakrit languages are without any doubt whatsoever | 
' Aryan. Some of them possibly continue dialects different E 

from the Vedic preserved in our texts, but they remain 

iAryan nonetheless. ” 3 
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Prof. Bechert (specialist: Buddhism, Indology), his letter dated 
14-2-1979. (I translate it from German ) : 


“As regards your question, as you, so also I certainly 
believe that the older Upanisads have existed earlier than 
the literature of the Buddha. I follow thereby essentially 
the views of Oldenberg. In this sense I would like to 
define also passages of the post-Vedic culture for the 
purpose of * Sramana culture" as a development from the 
predominance of the ritualism towards one of the rational 
considerations, in the direction of certain type of weltan- 
schauung, To be sure, I also believe that already the older 
Upanisads contain important elements of this new develop- 
ment. ” 


Besides, on the basis of the study of Jainism, Alsdorf and some other 
scholars have come to the conclusion that Jainism is a reform-religion of the 
Indo-Aryan stream of thought in India. It emerged mainly not as a protest 
against the sacrificial cult of the Brahmagas. In fact, the protest of the 
ancient Jaina thinkers against the brahmanical sacrifices was but an insigni- 
ficant fraction of their main protest, which was mostly against the brahma- 
nical religion’ and its claim of supremacy as a whole. What applies for 
Jainism is true a fortiori for Buddhism as well. 


Such problems like $ramama culture, ahimsaá, etc, are still open for 
discussion and should require reinvestigation in India, not only by one single 
mind confined to a solitary study-room within the four walls, but through 
proper coordination between various scholars of different but relevant sub- 
jects, ... but, never with biased minds, never with vested interest to sell the 
views either. 


Study of early Jainism was carried out by Weber, Jacobi and 
Leumann with the help of philology and sound knowledge of metres neces- 
sary for the metrical texts. Schubring initiated by his teacher Leumann 
worked further in the same line, But, Schubring’s pupil Alsdorf brought 
revolutionary results in researches on metrical texts. It was an attempt at 
boring a metre to its basis. The use of álokas suggests an ancient mode of 
literature. From Slokas developed old Gryd-metre, which is restricted to 
some parts in dcara 1.9, Sütrakrta 1. 4, Uttarádhyayana 8, etc. Relevant 
portions in these texts reflect earlire layers. The Tristubh / Jagat! metre is 
a later intruder in the aupacchandasaka-meter, as for instance, Uttaradhya- 
yana 10, The Vaitüllya-metre is earlier than Arya, and popular in the litera- 
ture, Arya is obsolete in Pali, while extant in early Prakrit literature, The 
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Vedha as employed in the Vasudevahindi is not altogether extinct in the 
canon. Alsdorf, the greatest giant-genius in Indology and Jainology the 
world has ever produced, carried out for nearly 50 to 60 years in his life: till 
his death iu 1978, the researches in almost all fields of Indology. These 
researches are still authentic for further study of the Vedas, Upanisads, 
Pali-Prakrit-Apabhraméa literature, Jainism-Buddhism, Inscriptions and | 
Edicts, and what not ! 


Personally I was fortunate to get his valuable suggestions in my resear- 
_ ches, and to remain in direct contact with him. His pupil Prof. Bruhn !s 

my direct teacher for Jainism and Indology. All credit really goes to him 
for what I have learnt from him, especially the method of philology, which 
was developed to an extent of morphological structures used for researches 


in Jainology. I avoid here the lengthy process and give only some of the 
results of the researches. 


The notion of dharma and adharma in Jainism and Buddhism reminds 
us of an early religion of righteousness as was prevalent among the speakers 
of the Aryan vernaculars. It is reflected in the J&takas, ASokan edicts and 
inscriptions, in the ur-Dhammapada (a non-Buddhist text), also in Acdara, 
Sütrakrta, Uttaradhyana, etc. The ur-Mahabharata and the ur-GTtà .( both 
most probably not later than the 6th century before Christ ) also show some 
traces of the earliest phases of “ dharma.” Alsdorf calls it ASokan religion. 
In fact, the pair of dharma-adharma as astikdya is a later concept in Jainism; 
the addha-samaya astikdya is still later one. 


In the earlier layer of Jainism, the element of nirjara is difficult to be 
reconciled with the original concept of samvara, which is “ covering”, but 
not *stopping". The papakarmans are simple in nature, binding the souls, 
but they are not as yet subject to sophistic classification into eight prakrtis. 
The code of conduct consisted of five vratas plus “ rütri-bhojanaviramama " 
( * abstaining from taking night-meals ”, ) - the five well-known vratas were 
not yet bifurcated into makā- and sthüla-vratas. The fourfold kaşāya was 
not canonized. Its counterpart,- a pair of raga-dvesa was still extant. The 
archaic traces of a kind of pasanayd in jfidna in Prajüüpana, vibhanga 
(“knowledge in gradation”) in Sutrakrta, and some scattered references 
of a four-fold scheme of jAüana, viz. caksu-dargana; a-caksu-darsana, avadhi- 
darsana, kevala-dar$ana ( inter alia Jaina canon ) are all of much importance 
for the antiquity of Jainism. And, think, they bring us back to some 


obsolete concepts of jfiana, earlier than even the fivefold jfA/üma in Jaina 
epistemology. 


The sad-jiva-nikaya concept for a group of six varieties of jIvas in 
Acüra demands still further reconsiderations, It was suggested first by 
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Schubring. We notice an early element of sattha | danda ( -a weapon, à 
mode of killing, -) employed with six component terms t: prthvi, udaka, 
.agni, vanaspati, trasakdya, vayu, was replaced by kaya ( ‘ assemblage " ) 
‘and then by jiva ( and later by Sarira, ) on the analogy of kaya = garira, and 
jivas possess. kāyas. Out of such jiva-nikadyas, still early idea of “ life ” -in 
vanaspati is conspicuous by its special treatment given to it even in this layer 
of sattha element. The remaining five satthas are more or less means of 
killing the jivas. This simpler version of Jainism in Layer I can roughly be 
assigned to the period of early canonical literature. s 


A creative stage of Layer II shows successive developments of tlie 
late canonical literature. It is conspicuous by the elements of * tapas " with 
* nirjarà ” when a new concept of ‘stopping ” for the element of samvara 

-was emerging. Three guptis, five samitis, 12 anupreksas, notion of dhyana, 
etc. were much elaborated from the foregoing five vratas plus ratribhojana- 
viramana. The karmans were classified into eight prakrtis with furthe 
sophisticated subclassifications. 


Layer IIT is significant with the full-fledged technicalization of the two- 
fold “ tapas ”,- inner-tapas and outer-tapas. This factor in Jainism rendered 
thinner the importance of the five pratas plus ratri-bhojanaviramana and 

gradually set them apart. The vratas were given independent position later 
„Oon. This period can roughly be assigned to the early post-canonical litera- 
‘ture. This layer has presented a valuable exegetic literature of the niryu- 
ktis and later on cürpis. The most well-known dialectics of niksepa grew 
up and the literary activities of the Jaina monks were in full swing in this 
period. 


l Layer IV can be demonstrated as a classical period in Jainism, It-is 
‘widely known as the main Jainism, in which our Jainologists take much 
. interest. I need not say anything further than what has been stated before 

about the classical Jainism. But, I will mention here some relevant matters 
. from my studies of this layer. 


A pair of ni$caya-naya and vyavahüra-naya seems to be originally 

" non-Jaina in nature. It can be distinguished from the seven standard mayas 
-~ which developed not earlier than the 5th century A. D. Their rudimentary 
stages are scattered over the early niryuktis. Formerly they were five, but 
‘later on they grew seven in number. The standard mayas overshadowed two 
» preceding dialectical techniques, the Saptabhangi and the Niksepa, the latter 
fully, the former partially. I think, Niksepa, Saptabhangi and standard 
~ nayas are different and ‘independent dialectics of purely Jaina origin, 
- Niksepa and Saptabhang! were tools of textual interpretation, concerned 
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with exegesis. The standard mayas are purely concerned with classical 
scholasticism. Since the time of Visesavasyaka-bhasya, we notice some 
attempts of reducing the three dialectics into one single pattern, and bring- 
ing harmony between not only two different sets of nayas, viz. a pair of 
ni$caya-vyavahüra and the standard 7 nayas, but also the nikgepa-sapta- : 
bhangi and the standard 7 nayas ! In such a process there is a tendency of 
crediting the standard mayas with supreme importance in Jainism. The 
niksepa died out while the saptabhang! struggles hard to survive in the 
complicated scholasticism of the classical era. 


I can add many more results of my researches in Jainism, but the 
space will not permit me to do that. It will be realized from what I have 
mentioned so far, that early Jainism in its Prakrit literature is a valuable 
treasure, withont a proper use of which, the scholars and Jainism, both 
remain poor in character, and every scholar of Jainism should explore this 
vast treasure of Jainism and Prakrit literature. 


Scholars should establish cooperation with the tradition and especially 
with monk-scholars, also co-operation between any Jaina institution and other 
similar institutions in India and abroad, cooperation between Jainology and 
its related fields of higher studies in the universities and elsewhere. ... The 
only thing we want is the freedom of research in Jainism with patience. We 
all researchers in general, either in Jainism or in some other disciplines, have 
to observe very strictly, so-to-say, the five mahüvratas,- not the five anu- 
varatas, but the five mahavratas in researches also : 


1, pranatipáta-viramana ( = ahimsa ) 
not to violate the ** soul ” of originality in the texts. 


2. mrsgavüda-viramana ( = satya ) 
not to support any lies of legendary details, 


3. adattadana-viramana ( = asteya ) 
not to accept any additional material other than the original 


4. malthuna-viramapa ( = brahmacarya ) 
not to copulate facts with fancy, and, 
5. parigraha-viramana ( = aparigraha ) 
not to preoccupy minds with biased assumptions, 


£^ 


THE DOCTRINE OF KARMA AND SRADDHAS 
BY 
Y. KRISHAN 


E Belief in bhittas and pretas is common among Indians ~ Hindu, Buddhist 
and Jaina. Bhuta, inter alia, means a spirit ( good or evil), the ghost ofa 
deceased person. Preta also, inter alia, means the spirit of a dead person 
before the post-mortem obsequial rites are completed. It is believed that 
the soul of a deceased wanders in distress as a preta and does not take 
rebirth, that is, it does not attain gati, according to its karmas, till the pres- 
cribed rites are performed. §raddha consists of food offerings or oblation of 
pindas to the manes, the deceased father and forefathers, to provide nouri- 
shment to them, Consequently the non-performance of pitr s$raddhas leads to 
the operation of the law of karma being suspended; the non-performance is 
an impediment to Karma-Vipaka, fruition of accumulated karmas. 


There are at present three principal types of Srdddhas 1 


(i) Parvana $raddha, also called anvahürya $raddha. This is the 
model of śrāddhas in which offerings are made monthly by male descen- 
dants—son, grandson and great-grandson to the three pitrs, father, grand- 
father and great- grandfather. Brahmins are fed in this rito. 


(ii) Ekoddista $raddha 1 Yt is a śrāddha performed in honour of one 
individual who has died recently. No Brahmin is invited or fed at this 
$rüddha. It is performed every month for a period of one year after the 
death of an individual; during this period, the soul of the deceased is a 
‘preta, a disembodied, wandering spirit which cannot take re-birth till it is 
‘freed from this state. A widow and a daughter? can perform this $raddha. 


(iii) Sapindikarana $raddha : It is undertaken to terminate the state 
of preta and make it a pitr, or take rebirth in accordance with its karmas. 
Along with the Ekoddista sr@ddha it releases or emancipates the preta soul 
from its intermediate state, This $raddha is a combination of Ekoddista 
‘$rdddha and the Parvana $rüddha.? 


1 Kane: History of Dharmasüstra, Poona, 1946, Vol. III, p.:737. 
5 Anvastakya 5rüddha was another kind of srüddha performed immediately after the 
t — agfakü rite performed on the 8th day of the dark half of certain months. This rite 
has fallen into disuse and is not practised now. 
( Continued on the next page | 
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These sraddhas are not ceremonies connected with the disposal of the 
dead, They are not funeral rites, but * afterdeath’ ceremonies in honour of 
the forefathers. The fraddhas are performed by an orthodox Hindu for the 
benefit both of the soul of the deceased and of the latter's descendants, for 
obtaining material happiness and for obviating evil, 


In the Rgveda Samhita X. 14. 8, Vajasaneyi Samhita XXXV. 6 and the 
Atharvaveda XI 6.11 and XI. 1.3, the pitrs or fathers are supposed to' 
deliver their descendants from evil. These are pitr sraddhas performed for 
the welfare of the manes. The essence of food and water offered at the 
§raddha provides nourishment and satisfaction to the departed spirit. Ori- 
ginally the articles of food were cast into fire ( agnaukarana ) and the fire 
carried the essence to the deceased. Later on this was replaced by offerings 
to the Brahmins in the name of the deceased : it was believed that the 
essence of the offerings reaches the deceased spirits through the medium of 
the Brahmin. As Garudapurüna II. 5. 47 puts it, the Brahmins should be 
fed to satisfy the hunger of the departed souls, 


Again the $raddha offerings were made to the pitaras to win material 
benefits as favours in return : the pitaras were believed to bestow long life, 
knowledge, heaven etc. ( Matsyapurana XIX. 10-11 and XXI). 


Again, the preta, ghost of the deceased, torments the members of hig 
family. Sraddha offerings are made to appease preta. Such offerings were 
also made to secure redemption of the soul of the deceased from the ghost 
state that is preta, and to enable it to get rebirth, gati, in accordance with its 
karmas and the law of rebirth. 


The Garudapuràna ( 11-1. 3 1-23 ) explains that the soul of the deceased 
is in a stalemate: it does not take rebirth according to its karma, but it hag 
been severed from its previous body. So it becomes a preta which wanders 
from place to place and suffers from hunger and thirst till obsequial rites are 





( Continued from p. 97 ) 

Again we are not dealing here with other types of égraddhas like dbhyudayika 
performed to celebrate success or a happy event in the life of an individual or family or 
Kamya sraddhas performed for achieving one's objectives. The $rüddhas per- 
formed asa part of the last rites, antyesgi karma are also different. They are 
performed in the period of impurity following a death in a household. They are 

- really in the nature of a purificatory rite performed by the kinsmen of the deceased 
for removal of defilement (asauca) caused by the death of an ancestor, These are 
in the nature of s@né¢ rites, 
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performed. Again the Garuda( II. 10. 75-77 ) explains that after death, the souj 
of deceased acquires a vayuja, an air-body, also called ativahika $arira. Asa 
result of the offering of pindas (food balls), in the sraddhas during the first 
ten days after death, it acquires a pindaja, a body made of pindas ( Garuda 
IL. 10-82, II. 15-26 and II. 15. 66-67). This pindadeha of the preta is dis- 
solved as a result of the monthly ekoddista $ráddhas in a period of one year 
and the soul is freed to reach pitrloka or to take rebirth. the Garuda ( IT. 10 
87-89 ) emphasises that only after the dissolution of the pindaja body does the 
soul take rebirth as ordained by Citragupta, as animal, bird etc. and suffers 
from the results of its good and bad actions. In short, preta state of exis 
tence of the soul of the deceased blocks the operation of the law of karma: 3 
Ekoddista and sapindikarana śrāddhas free it from that state. Again in 
this intermediate state of preta, the happiness and suffering, which this disem, 
bodied spirit experiences, is caused not by the fruition of its accumulated 
karmas but by the fact whether or not the descendants offer $ráddhas to the 
preta. 


Thus the practice of performance of sraddhas is inconsistent with, nay 
contrary to, the law of karma and punarjanma. 


The texts sought to reconcile the rites of $ráddha with the law of 
karma by extending the benefits of $raddhas, not only when the soul of a 
deceased is in the disembodied state, preta, or is a pitar (deceased father ) 
but also to its state after rebirth as a human being, animal or plant. Visnu 
Smrti (XX. 35) says ** Whether he has become a god, or stays in hell or has 
entered the body of an animal or of a human being, he will receive the 
Sraddha offered to him by his relatives.” The Markandeyapurana ( XXXI. 
7-12 ) Pays that the pindas scattered on the ground nourish the souls embodied 
as pi$acas and animals; the water which drops on the ground while 
performing the ceremony nourishes the souls embodied as trees.* Garuda. 
II 10-20 avers ** Sraddha reaches the deceased person in whatsoever form 
he iS «6n» 


The Matsyapurdna ( XXIX). explains that the offerings reach the ances 
stors in a form suitable to their form of existence 1 as nectar for those born 


————— 


3 The purification of the descendants of the deceased by performing sraddhas during 
the first ten days after death means that non-performance of srdddhas would cause 
suffering to them for reasons not connected with their evil karma. 


:4 Markandeya XXXL 14-15 reiterates “...... whatever water or food is sacttered by 
the celebrant while performing the sraddha, it :nourishes the other ancestors who 
have become trees, animals etc; ” 
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as devas, as grass for those born as beasts, as grain for those born as human 
beings. 


The Garuda, however, recognises that the law of karma will eventually 
prevail. the Garuda (II 18, 12-13 ) says that it is a uniform law thar a person 
reaps the fruits of his actions, good or evil, in accordance with their nature. 
It (ibid. II 19. 13-16) says that even in the case of a deceased person. for 
whom no obsequial rites have been performed, he is ‘ dragged to the abode 
of Yama’, but the soul does take embodiment as a God, a mare, a man of 
birth or as a human being as Yama orders, ‘“ He obtains birth according tQ 
his activities." This is asserted in face of the statement in the same Purdna 
(II. 9..47-49 ) that a person who has no progeny or kin etc. to perform the 
funeral rites, becomes a preta in perpetuity. 


Sraddhas in Buddhism 


The lay Buddhists also make offerings or gifts to the spirits of their 
dead relations. 


The Singalovada suttanta of Dighanikaya’ XXXI, 28 and the Angutta- 
ranikaya® XXXIX. 2 speak of petánam kalakatanam dakkhinam- offerings to 
the pretas by those who have inherited the ancestral property. 


The Anguttaranikaya XLI. 5 makes pubbapetabali, offerings of sacri- 
fice to the previous pretas, as one of the-five sacrifices (ball) enjoined on a 
householder, 


In the Tirokuddasutta of the Khuddakapatha, 7 of the Khuddaka- 
nikdya it is said : 


“Ifyou on earth will gladly give 
Departed ghosts will gladly live,” 


** So surely what is given here 
Will reach and bless the spirits there.”? 


This offering was justified as there is no productive avocation — agriculture, 
animal husbandary or trading and commerce — in the pretaloka. l 


_ 5. J. E. Carpenter ( ed) P. T. S. London 1960. 
8 E. Hardy (ed) P. T. S. London 1896. 
T Ito dinnena yüpenti petakalakatd tahim | 
Evam eva ito dinnam petdnam upakappats lJ 
I have adopted the translation of T. W. Rhys Davids in his Introduction to Buddhist 
‘.  Suttas S. B. E. Vol. EXI. The translation of Mrs. Rhys Davids in the * The Minor 
Anthologies of the Pali Canon’ P. T, S. P 31 Pt. I is too literal and not expressive, 
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3 The Petavatthus proclaims that the offering of gifts to the spirits of 
the deceased is essential to relieve their sufferings or to secure their release. 
In the Pitthadhitalikapeta the Buddha advises Anüthapindika that one should 
« give a gift to the forefather and the departed..." In the Tirokuddapetas 
the Buddha advises Bimbisüra that his kinsmen had been reborn among the 
petas and had been wandering and yearning for food and that they can be 
satisfied by bestowing a gift upon the Buddha or the Sarigha and transfer- 
ring its merit to the petas. 


In Milindapaftha® (IV 8) Nügasena says that those who are born in 
Niraya hell, in heaven, as animals, and in three classes of pretas, do not receive 
the benefit of gifts to ancestors but one class of pretas is benefitted. 


The Milindapaftha (IV 8. 29 ) specifically calls such pretas as paradat- 
taupajIvi - those who live on the gifts of others. 


- . Again the Kathavatthu!? ( VII-6 ) tells us that the Ràjagiriyas and 
Siddhatthakas believed that the offerings made are shared by the pretas. 


: The Matakabhatta Jàtaka* No. 18 and the Sigala Jataka No. 152 
refer to a feast or offering for the dead. 


It is recorded that on his visit to Tibet, Ati$a!* was seen offering obla- 
tions ( tarpana ) to the manes of the dead ( preta ) standing in water. 


It may be that the pretas of Buddhism belong to one of the /okas or 

gatis as distinguished from pretas in Brahmanism wherein it is considered as 
a spirit of the departed before it attains gati; the post-mortem state before 

-it becomes a pitar or takes rebirth, But what the Buddhist texts call 
as pubbapeta, previously departed or deceased, is pitr of the Brahma- 

-nical literature. The Manorathapüran??? ( TI 408 and III 37-38 ) equates pubba- 


? 








'5 H.S. Gehman (tr) Petavatthu Stories of the Departed, P. T. S. the Minor Antho- 
logies of the Pali Canon, London 1942. 
8 T. W. Rhys Davids (Tr) The Questions of King Milinda, S. B. E. Vol. XXXIV, New 
: Delhi 1965, Also see I. B. Horner : Milinda Questions, P. T. S. 1963. 
10 Shwe Zan Aung & Mrs. Rhys Davids (tr) Points of Controversy, P. T. S. London 
© - 1969. 
'.11 Chalmers (tr) Ths Jatakas, P. T. S. London 1957 (reprint). 
-33 S.C. Das: Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, Calcutta 1965 (ed), p. 78. 
^38 Manorathapürani (Siamese ed) cited by B. C. Law: Buddhist conception of 
, spirits, Varanasi 1974, pp. 2-3. It appears that the doctrine of karma made the 
early Buddhists discard the concept of preta as an intermediate state as it meant 
suspension of the operation of the law of karma. They treated pretas as one of the 


forms of existenee. The concèpt of antarübhava, an intermediate state of existence, 
is a later development. 
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petdnam with paralokagatanam. There is thus only a subtle difference in the 
concept of preta in Hinduism and Buddhism; in any case the differences are 
not significant for our study. 


In actual practice also the custom of offerings to the dead is followed 
in Buddhist lands. 


In Sri Lanka’ death feasts in the name of the dead are given to 
bhiksus for seven days, one month and one year after death. 


In China!5 the Buddhist monks used to make offerings for feeding the 
hungry ghosts, ngo kwel on the full moon day; the ceremony was called yu- 
lanhwei ( ulam ) the assembly for saving those who have been overturned or 
“ Association for giving food to the dead." The hungry ghosts are the 
spirits of the dead, especially of one's ancestors. Their object was to liberate 
the souls of the dead from misery. 


In Japan!* at the Buddhist festival of the dead, the Avalambana sūtra 
( Urabon Sūtra) was popular. It enjoins offerings being made to the 
Buddha and the sanigha on behalf of the parents and ancestors of seven 
generations. The spirits were believed to ‘hang upside down’ or exist in a 
suspended state in hell awaiting redemption. These Spirits are identified 
with pretas. Later tantric sutras and dha@ranis were recited and food distri- 
buted for salvation of pretas from hell and their rebirth in heaven. 


Likewise the Tibetan!” Buddhists also offer food to spirit of the 
deceased through his effigy for 49 days after the date of death. A feast is 
usually given one year after death and, it may be added, thereafter a widow 
of the deceased is free to remarry, 


The Buddhists themselves noticed the inconsistency between the 
doctrine of karma postulating inexorable personal responsibility and $raddha. 








1& A, Pereira quoted by Evan Wentz : The Tibetan Booh of the Dead, London 1973, 
p. 24 f. n. 3 

15 J. Edkins : Chinese Buddhism, London 1879, pp, 125-126 and 268-69 , 

15 M. W. De Visser: Ancient Buddhism in Japan, London 1935, Vol. I, pp. 58-115, 
The Avaiambana SWira was also popular in China. 

1! Evan Wentz: ibid, London 1973, pp. 19-21, 24. L. A. Waddel in Buddhism and 
Lamaism vn Tibet, New Delhi 1974 (reprint) pp. 491-93 states that in the post- 
mortem feasts, the deceased is always, at every meal, offered his share, This conti- 
nues to be done till the 49th day from death as the spirit of the deceased is free to 
roam about for that period. Waddel adds “And to feed the manes of the deceased 
is done a sacrifice for the dead, called Tin-s' ag, suggestive of the Indian Buddhist 
practice of Avalambana and the Hindu rite of sraddha. Jn this sacrifice a cake 
and a quantity of rice are thrown into the nearest stream or river after having called 
the spirits........." 
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As the Theravüdins!? observed : the belief of the Rajagiriyas and Siddhattha- 
kas that food offerings here go to the petas means “that one person is the 
agent for another ", * that happiness or ill we feel is wrought by others S 
* that one acts, another experiences the consequences. .”” Appropriately there- 
fore, Gehen!? observes in his Introduction to the Petavatthu ** Here is where 
the justice of the samsara seems to break down,,, A peta may through supere- 
rogation be reborn in heaven, .., It is... a serious blemish on the working 
out of the law of cause and effect... The transfer of merit whereby a sympa- 
thetic man or woman could release a ghost from the torments of peta condi- 
tions made it easy to escape the retribution of the law of Karma.” 


Sraddhas in Jainism 


- 


The Jainas also believe in bhiltas ( vyantaradevatüs ) and pretas. 
The Jaina literature?? also contains references to saddha ( $raddha ) practices 
among Jaina laymen. Mayakicca ( mrtakrtya, Vipakasrutam ); mayapinda- 
niveyana (mrtapindanivedana, Jivübhigamasutra ): pindadana ( Avasyaka 
cürni and Avasyaka Katha ); piukajja ( pitrka@rya, Niryayallsutra), piupinda 
( pitrpinda, 4Acaraüngasütra ); piunam (pitfndm ancestral spirits, Munipata- 
carita, anonymous ). i 


It is true that Mallinatha in Syádvddamafijari ( XI. 85-86 ) denounces 
fraddhas but only while he is describing the doctrines of Parvamimanisakas. 
He says that the persons go to heaven or hell according to their karmas. 
This cannot be taken to mean that the lay Jainas™ did not perform $raddhas. 


18 The Kaihüvaithu, ibid. 

19 Gehen: jbid, pp. 137-138. 

20 For full references sce Abhidhünarajendra, Püiasaddamahannavo and Hema- 
candra’s Abhidhānacintīmani. J.C. Jainin Life in Ancient India as depicted 
in Jaina Canon, Bombay 1947, p. 242. cites Jaina canonical texts, Użttarādhyayana 
stra, Nüyddhammakahüo, and Nisithaoürni describing monthly and annual 
feasts in honour of forefathers. See also Madhu Sen: A Cultural Study of the 
Nisithacürni, Varanasi, 1975, p. 121. It is narrated in this cūrpś that a Jaina 
monk could not get alms even to break his monthly fast as the householders were 
busy with funeral feasts to Brahmins. The story of Bambhadatta clearly attests to 
the practice of Sraddha SeeJ.J. Meyer: Hindu Tales, An English transla- 
tion of Jacobi’s Ausgewählte Ersáhlungen in Maharashiri, London 1909, p 49. 
There is a reference to food being served to Brahmanas on the varsadivasa (ann- 
ual day of death) and the Brahmin saying “ Listen. Announce to the one who had 
this food prepared. ‘If you give food to me then it will come into the mouth of 
him who dwells in the other world,’ " i. e. reach the deceased. 


n P. S. Jalni : Jaina Path of Purity. Delhi- 1980, pp 302-04, states that the Jainas do 
not perform éra@ddhas as these rites had never been acceptable to them and even 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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7 Some Jaina teachers and scholars did criticize the . practice. of 
performing sraddhas. Jatüsimhanandit$ (7th century A.D. ) in Varangacarita 
(25-64 ) criticizes $rāddha rites thus : ** The food that is offered to the decea- 
sed forefathers is consumed by Brahmins and crows etc.” Again Devasena® 
in Bhavasamgraha attacks, inter alia, $raddhas. Somadeva™ in Yasastilaka IV 
ridicules the utility of Sra@ddhas. He observes that if the manes (pitrs) 
are reborn as human beings or in a celestial abode as a result of good 
deeds, there is no need for yearly offering of rice balls, which are eaten 
by Brahmins and crows. But he recognises that, infer alia, the $rüddha 
rites were prescribed by ancients as a religious observance for their own 
good as people do not practise religion unless there is occasion for it. 
Again Somadeva states that the ancients. inter alia, prescribed $rdddhas as 
tbey were conducive to religious merit in the case of those who could not 
practise charity. It would, therefore, be hazardous to conclude from the 
critical references regarding sraddhas by Somadeva and others that the Jaina 
community did not practise sraddhas. In fact if the Jaina community was 
free from the $raddho ritual, there was no need for them to criticize it.* 


It should be noted that the Jainas of Karnataka, the Borgaras of 
Hyderabad and the Sartavalas of Ahmednagar observe sraddhas. : 


~- tis not uncommon to witness in human societies a sharp cleavage 
between their intellectual beliefs and social and religious practices. At best 
the Jaina scholars with their firm belief in the dectrine of karma must bave 
felt uneasy about such a practice. 








( Continued from p. 103 ) 


suggests that they do not practise antyes#i, the last death rites as the same has been 
completely omitted from the Jaina scheme of samshbüras. This conclusion of Jaini 
is altogether without adequate basis. In the first instance he fails to distinguish 
between antyesti (last rites, especially disposal of the dead body ) and ptr sraddhas, 
tites of devotion in honour of the forefathers. Jinasena in his M ahapurana 38.50-68 
describes three classes of rites and there is no mention of post-mortem rites, either 
cremation or sraddha. From Jinasena’s silence we cannot conclude that $ráddhas 
were not in vogue in the Jaina community. We have cited references from Jaina 
texts referring to sraddha practices, pindadina piirkarya, pitrpinda mrtapindd- 
nivedana etc. The context does not suggest that these were in vogue in non-Jaina 
communities only. R Williams in Jaina Yoga, Delhi, 1983 Introduction p. xxiv 
observes : “Of all late accretions from Hinduism, however, the most striking is the 
introduction of Sraddha or fitr tarpana condemned in the classical srdvakGcara 
as a regrettable form of mithyatva.” 

a2 Cited by K. K. Handiqui: Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, Sholapur, 1949, p. 360. 
33. Quoted by Handiqui-ibiq., p. 360. 

3$ .Handiqui sbid., p. 319. 

25 Sangave : The Jaina Community. Bombay 1959, p. 270. 
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A study of the evolution of the rites in honour of the deceased, especi- 
ally the offerings to the deceased in the Vedic and post-Vedic periods, would 
enable us to identify the changes in these rituals as a result of the impact 
of the doctrine of karma as adaptation for survival. 


In the Sarihitás?9 and the Bramanas the souls of the dead are deemed 


to go to heaven, dyuloka, to the region of Yama, the god of the dead, to 
the region of the fathers, pitrloka. 


» 


In the Apastamba Grhya Siitra ( Ap. Gr. S) 119. 24. 5, it is said 
* They ( the ancestors ) live in heaven until the (next) general destruction of 
created beings ’, i 


Again Vedic heaven" is an utopia: there is no suffering in it; itisa 
land of perpetual light and happiness in which all desires are fulfilled, 


Hell plays an insignificant role in Vedic mythology and eschatalogy ~ 
the AV. refers to naraka, hell, only in XII 4. 36 but the Sambhitàs generally 
speak about a region of lowest or utmost darkness.2 


The idea of hell (naraka), in contrast to heaven ( svarga ), emerges 
gradually. The Jaimin! ya*? Brahmana (J. B. ) and the Satapatha Brühmaga*? 
( Sat B.) narrate the story of Bhrgu's visit to a place of torture in the yon- 
der world, a place of punishment for wrong doing. 


The evolution of the idea of hell, in contrast to heaven, naturally 
Taises the question: who goes to heaven and who goes to hell? This is 
determined by the good (sukrta) and evil ( duskrta) deeds of the deceased, 
But whether the deeds are good or bad depends not on their ethical but on 








35 Rsveda (RV) X. 14.2 says “ He (Yama) went before and found a dwelling place 
for us. A place from which no power can ever bar us. Whither our fathers alllong 
since have journeyed. His path leads every earth-born mortal thither.” Atharva- 
veda (AV) XIE 2. 45 addresses Agni “ Do thou, Agni, prolong the lives of living 
creatures and may these who are dead go to the world of fathers” A V. XVIII. 2. 13 
describes Yama as the first mortal and an assembler of people. Bloomfield’s 
tranalation. : 

3 A.A. Macdonell; A Vedio Reader for Students, Madras 1972 ( ed ) Introduction to 

Funeral Hymn, p. 164: “ the fathers lead a life of bliss which is free from imperfec- 

tions and bodily frailties, in which all desires are fulfilled." 

AV. describes it as adhamam tamah. Examples of this expression or its varlants 

aro AV, IX 2.4, 2.9, 2 10,2. 17, 2. 18, XI 3. 49, XVIII 3. 3; RV. X 10. 3. 12 uses 

the same expression, This is the region to which enemles or rebels are supposed to go, 

H. W, Bodewitz (tr) Jaiminiya Brühmana 11-65 Leiden, 1973. 

J. Eggeling (tt) The Satapatha Brakhmana, S. B. B. Vol. 44, Delhi 1966 X16 

1, 1-13. 

14 [ Annais BORI} 
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their ritualistic character : good deeds are those, which involve doing fsa- 
purta*! performing sacrifices and giving gifts to Brahmins. Water?* washes 
away untruth ( anrtam ); it is truth?* itself; agnihotra** (fire ritual) and not 
good deeds secure immortality and can overcome retribution®® in the yonder 
world for various acts of commission. The concept of good and evil is 
broadly summed up by the Sat Br. XI 2-7. 33 : “a good deed ( s@dhu karma ) 
is that which is done inside the vedi ( sacrificial altar) and evil ( asadhu ) is 
that done outside the vedi? Thus the ethics of the Brühmanas is not 
righteousness and justice but ritual, and failures and errors in performance 
thereof. 


Satya or truth or righteousness is deemed to be correct performance 
of rites; anrta, falsehood, is only error in performance of rites ( vidhyaparadha ). 


It is on this background that the Rg., Yajur and Atharva Vedas prescribe 
the performance of the ritual of ancestor worship, pindapitryajüa. It was 
& srauta sacrifice performed monthly. It involved the offering of pindas, 
food balls, to the manes, fathers, on every new moon day. It was an essen- 
tial feature of this ritual that the deceased fathers were hailed by their names, 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather; they were approached directly and 
they participated in the sacrifice, The RV X. 15.4 gays : 


** Ye fathers, that sit on the strew come hither with aid; 

these offerings we have made you; enjoy them : So come 
i with most beneficent aid; then bestow on us health and 
: blessing free from hurt.” 


RV. X. 15.7 is a prayer to fathers to bestow riches and strength on the 
worshipping mortal. Again RV, X. 15. 11 says: ‘‘ Ye fathers that have been 
devoured by fire, come hither; Sit you down each on his SOBÍ uec ecistim us cvs D 
In the Vajasaneyi Samhita 19. 58 the pitrs are invoked ** ayantu nah pitarah: 
may the pitrs come to us." 


LAA—A——————— 


81 RV. X. 14.8 says: " Join thus thyself to Yama and the Fathers. Meet thou thy 

' reward of sacrifices (i;tafUrta ) in highest heaven. Return home free from imper- 
fections " — Grifilth’s transl. AV, XII 3. 44 identifles offering of honey kneaded with 

'  ghee to the Adityas and Aagirases as pious deeds. AV. XII 3. 46 says that offering 

-~ porridge to the gods is truth and source of penance. The Taiitiriya Samhita (TS) 
6.3. 4. 7 maintains that the gods obtained heaven through sacrifices. According to 

‘  J.B.]I-2the performance of agnthotra confers immortality : Yajnena vai devāh 
suvargalokam ayan. 

$9 AV. X 5. 22 Sat Br. MI. 1. 2. 10 & 3. 18. 

88 J. B. ibid. 

84: J. B. I. 42-44 

g^ Sat Br. X]. 6. 1. 1-13. 
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The Bharadvaja Srauta Sütra* ( Bhar, S. S.) I. 9. 11 pleads with Fa- 
thers (pitrs): * Give unto us auspicious wealth, pronounce us the sharers 
unto the gods.” 


Pari passu Agni is also supposed to carry the essence of oblations to 
pitrs. The Bhar 8. S. I. 10. 1 says: “The Jütavedas Agni has become the 
carrier of oblations .............. (O Agni) thou hast given all (the obla- 
tions to the pitrs )." 


The doctrines of karma and transmigration of the upanisads,?? the 
Buddhists and Jainas introduced a major innovation in a ritual- dominated 
society. They radically changed the concept of heaven and hell; the latter 
is no longer permanent abode of good and evil spirits of the dead. "Those 
who perform sacrifices and works of public utility (is?dpürta) go to the 
region of fathers ( pitrloka ) and are reborn on this earth, after their karmas 
are exhausted, in good or evil states according to the nature of their residual 
karmas. Those who do evil deeds suffer for a duration in hell whereafter 

` they return to this earth, Thus heaven and hellare now temporary abodes 
in the ocean of existence ( bhavaságara ), in the cycle of death and rebirth of 
beings for experiencing rewards and punishments for their good and evil 
deeds. Retribution operates through birth in different forms of existence 
such as worm, insect, bird, animal or human being, or through a person 
being born in abodes of pleasure (svarga ) or of suffering ( naraka.) In 
fact, karma fcuctifies on earth and in heaven and hell, 


Again retribution now depends on the quality of karmas, their ethical 
quality; neither the gods nor pitrs nor rituals can save the denizens of earth 
and their descendants from the consequences of their karmas. Now the souls 
transmigrate instead of residing in heaven or Yamaloka or in hell eternally. 
They are, in short, liable to punarjanma, rebirth. 


The conflict between the doctrine of karma and the cult of $raddha is 
graphically illustrated in the story of Saptavyüdha narrated in the Matsya- 
purána XX. It is related that seven ascetic pupils of Garga were charged 
with the duty of looking after his cow, Once the land was visited by a terrible 
famine which led to many starvation deaths. The seven ascetics one day 
did not get any food and were terribly hungry. They decided to eat the cow to 

- appease their hunger. But the killing of the cow would make them a maha- 
patakin, a mortal sinner. To get over this difficulty one of the ascetics said 1 
« [f this cow must be killed, let me sacrifice her to our piírs in srdddha for 
———————— 


`a C, G. Kashikar (ed) Poona 1964. 
85 Brhadüranyaka Up 6. 2. 16. Chündogya Up. 5. 10. 1-8, 
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the cow sacrificed with that view would decidedly save us from allsin.” The 
cow was sacrificed and the sra@ddha was performed. They informed Garga 
that the cow had been devoured bya lion. For their sins of killing a cow 
and speaking falsehood, the seven ascetics suffered in their future lives. 


While Vedic pindapitryajfia was for the mutual benefit of the deceased 
fathers and their living descendants, in the post-Vedic period there is no 
benefit which the living descendants could hope to obtain from the pitrs. 
dívalayana** Grhya Sūtra ( 4$va Gr. S) IV. 7.25 declares : * What is given 
away and offered that brings prosperity." This obviously refers to the per- 
former and the Brahmins, the beneficiaries of the dana, and its merit. 
Oblations are offered to the preta, the disembodied wandering soul of a 
-deceased father, in the Ekoddista írüddha and to the fathers ( pitrs ) in the 
` Parvana $raddha out of $Sraddha, devotion and affection, rather than in the 
hope of quid pro quo. The law of karma had rendered the rites of ancestor 
‘worship, pindapitryajfia untenable except on sentimental considerations. 


The votaries of the cult of ancestor Worship reacted in defence of their 
‘cult by modifying and adopting it to the new situation. For this purpose 


they introduced, inter alia, three major changes in the rites of ancestor 
. Worship : 


(a) adoption of the concept of preía and consequent introduction of 
new types of $ráddhas, ekoddista and sapindTkarana, 


(b) feeding of brahmins ( brahmana-bhojana) and offering gifts to them 
as proxy to pitrs. And 


(c) offering of Sraddhas to deceased maternal ancestors — mother, grand 
mother and great grandmother. 


(a) The concept of preta : 


The word preta originally? meant a person who had died, departed. 
This is the meaning of the word in AV, Sat Br. and the Upanisads. But in 
$$ 
88 H, Oldenberg (tr) The Grhyastltras, S. B. E. London 1886, Vol. XXIX, Pt. I. 
89 Ay. XVIIL 3. 1 speaks of martya pretam, a mortal who has departed. In the Sat 
Br. Il 4. 2. 16, 19, 24 preta means a dead man, 
Upanisads : Att 2. 1. 4. 
Chandogya 3.14.1; 3. 14. 4; 3. 16.7; 5.9. 2; 8. 3. 1; 8.32; 8.8.5. 
Brhad 1. 4. 15; 1. 5. 17; 2.4.12; 3. 7. 2; 3. 8. 10; 3.9. 28; 4.4. 11; 5. 11. 1; 6. 4. 4, 
Taittiriya 2. 61. . 
Katha 1.1. 20. 
lia 3 
Kausttaks 2. 8, 2. 10, 4. 1; 4. 2; 4, 4, 
In all these references to preta and other derlvatives (pratt, bretya etc.) the term 
means a person who is dead or about to depart from this world, It does not mean 
a ghost or the spirit of a dead man, 
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many of Grhyasütras!? the word preta is used in the sense of a ghost. The 
fact that some of the Grhyasütras like 4svalayana, Hiranyakesi, Apastamba 
do not use the term preta indicates that this was an innovation which had 
not obtained universal acceptance at the time of Grhyasitras, 


In the Bhagavadgita*t ( BG) 17. 4 the word preta is used along with 
bhutaganas and the context makes it clear that the pretas here are the spirits 
of dead persons and not dead men. 


Manu? in describing transmigration uses the term preta in XII. 59, 
71 and 72 which clearly refers to a disembodied spirit. Visnusmrti XX. 33 
contains the clearest exposition of preta as a disembodied spirit. It says 
** Till the sapindTkarana has been performed, the dead man remains a disem- 
bodied spirit. Give rice and a jar with water to the man who has passed 
into the abode of the disembodied spirits." According to Yama,‘® a man 
after death becomes a pisaca, a ghost, if no pinda was offered at his death 
nor the sixteen §raddhas are performed, and remains in the condition of 
pisüca for all times to come. 


In Mahabharata VI 46. 19 pretas are said to be the inhabitants of hell, 


The Buddhistic preta, as pointed out by Edgerton,*^ represents the 
Vedic pitarah (mane) as well as the Brahmanical preta. The first are the 
souls of Fathers and the second of ghosts, 


Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of the 12th century, in Abhidhanacintà- 


mani 3. 37 indicates that the word preta means a dead person and @tivahika, 
denizen of hell ( naraka ). 








40 Samkhayana Gr. S. IV. 2-7; IV. 3. 5-6; 
Pürasakara Gr. S. Il. 10. 27. 28. 50. 
Bharadvaja Gr. S. III. 171; 
Kausitaki Gr. S. III. 14. 17; 
Agnivesya Gr. S. III. 4. 1; 135. 11. 
Vaikhdnasa Gr. S. V. 3. 9, 
Baudhüsyana Gr. S. IIL 12. 7. 
It may be added that Vaikhünasa:Smarta Sütra V. 14 also refers to preta in this 
sense. 

41 This is clear beyond doubt inasmuch as in BG. 17. 28 and 18. 12 the word pretya is 
used in the sense of a person who is dead. 

£? Manu enumerates various categories of beings in XII. 41-51 : immobile beings like 
trees etc, Insects, birds, animals, human beings, Gandharvas, sages and gods. 
Preias do not fall in any of these categories. In XII. 13 Manu speaks of an embo- 
died Ksetrajna called Jiva which is the medium of experiencing pleasure and pain. 
Manu XII. 16 speaks of a body formed of particles of fuel elements and destined to 
suffer torments in hell after death. 

48 P, V. Kane: History of Dharmasüstra, Poona 1946, Vol, III, p. 265, 

4t Edgerton: Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary. 
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Thus the preta concept formulated in Grhyasutras envisaged that the 
soul of a deceased first wanders in an unembodied state for one year : after 
: the expiry of this period, the soul becomes a pitr; later, consistently with 
the doctrines of karma and rebirth, more appropriately it takes rebirth in a 
new incarnation. In othes words, the soul of the deceased exists for a period 
of time in an intermediate state before finding a new embodiment in accord- 
ance with its karmas. 


There was another reason which appears to have necessitated the 
evolution of the concept of preta. : 


The Upanisads*® taught that &tman was essentially identical with the 
paramütman, supreme spirit or the Brahman. |f the soul of the deceased 
were dfman pure and simple, on the death of its body, it would immediately 
merge in the supreme spirit and thus attain moksa or liberation. As this 
would negate the law of karma and bring the causative process to a halt, the 
ütman was endowed with a subtle body, süksgma Sarira, linga deha : it was 
deemed to be wrapped up in sheaths ( kogas ) which preserve its individuality 
< to fulfil the law of karma and to keep the process of causation operative. 


If after death the soul of the deceased takes rebirth in accordance 
with the doctrine of rebirth and karma, the performance of the pindapi- 
tryajna is rendered meaningless : there are no pitrs to be honoured and fed. 
But the concept of preta-—an intermediate state of existence of the soul- 
after the death of its existing tenement and before it takes rebirth in accor- 
` dance with its previous karmas suspended the operation of the law of karma. 
The preta state lasts for one year. After the preta state is terminated, the 
soul gets a fresh embodiment in which the law of karma can find fulfilment. 


For the period of intermediate state of unembodied existence ( preta ) 
the institution -£f ekoddista sraddha was established. This $ráddha provides 
sustenance to the preta.* 

Again the preta state created a hiatus between the disembodied soul 


of the deceased and the pitrs, forefathers as compared to the Vedic concept of 
the soul of the deceased joining the ranks of the pitrs immediately after death. 


i p ma 


. 45 Taittirīya Up IV ii-v posits four subtle bodies apart from the gross physical body 
viz. pranamaya (respiratory body), manomaya (mental body), vifrniüünamaya 
(consciousness body ) and anandamaya (bliss body ). 

46 Jt should be noted that in Buddhism of Sri Lanka the soul of the deceased can 
get benefit from the merit of srüddha only if he is reborn as a preta. '' because if 
he is higher than that he does not need the merit; if heis lower in hell (apaya) he 
cannot get it.” R.F. Gombrich: Precept & Practice. Traditional Buddhism in 
Rural Highlands of Ceylon. Oxford 1971, p. 231. 
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At the end of one year after death, the performance of sapindikarana 
was prescribed to terminate the preta state and thereby to enable the soul to 
join the pitrs, in accordance with the Vedic concept, or to obtain gati, that 
is to be reborn in one of the forms of existence in accordance with the law of 
karma and rebirth. The Sapindikarana restores the agnatic ( and cognatic ) 
relationship between the souls of the recently deceased and his pitrs. In. 
short, the ritual of pindapitryajfa survived in the form of sra@ddha after the 
doctrine of karma came into vogue. 


(b) Feeding of Brahmins at the Paárvana $raddha. 


Manu ( IIT. 128-147 ) makes it obligatory to give oblations for the 
manes to the Brahmins. He gives elaborate justification for the practice of 
feeding the Brahmins and sets out the serious consequences of one's failure to 
doso. It was obviously an innovation which required elaborate justification. 


Though Manu (IV. 189 ) avers that the pitrs, manes, attend the invited 
Brahmins, follow them like wind and sit near them, this belief could not 
carry conviction in the context of the doctrines of karma and rebirth. The- 
intermediate state of preta could at least permit one deceased father to attend 
a érüddha ceremony; the older forefathers, grandfather and great grand- 
father having already taken rebirth in new gatis or states of existence, could 
not possibly participate. Again, after the expiry of one year, the soul of 
the recently deceased father would also take to rebirth. This tended to 
render monthly sraddhas, parvana or müsika érüddhas, as unjustified. To 
sustain the Parvana érüddha, Brahmins act as proxies to the pitrs. Accord- 
ing to d4svalayana Gr. S IV 7.2, Gautama Dharmasütra XV. 2 and Apastamba 
Dharmasutra II. 16 the Brahmins represent the pitrs. 


The Brahamapurána," Kalpataru, and Braddhasüra'? make giving of 
food and gifts to Brahmins intended for the benefit of pitrs an essential 
feature of srüdhha. In the Matsyapurana XIX. 2 a pertinent question is 
raised : how the food which the Brahmins invited to sr@ddha eat or which is 
offered into fire, reaches the spirits of the departed that might have assumed 
good or evil states of existence ? The answer is given ( ibid. XIX. 3-9 ) : father, 
grandfather and great grandfather are identified in the Veda with Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas respectively. The uttering of the mantra with faith and 
the name and gotra of the pitrs carries the offerings to the pitrs : if one's 
father has become god, the food offered in $ráddha becomes nectar and 





42 Kane: History of Dharmasastra, Poona 1953, Vol. IV, p. 334, 
48 Kane: ibid. 
48 Kane; ibid. 
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follows him in his state of godhead; if he has become a daitya (an asura ) 
then ( the food ) reaches him in the form of various enjoyments; if he has 
become a beast, then it becomes grass for him, and if he has become a 
snake, the $raddha food waits on him as wind and so on. 


The giving of food and gifts to Brahmins was additionally justified as 
dàna, charity, which in due course brought immense benefit to the donor. 


In the result the practice of parvapa $raddha was secured. 


In Buddhism the food offerings to the pretas are made through the 
samgha. In the Dharmapada Atthakatha of Buddhaghosa® I, 103-04 it is 
narrated that the fruit of the food given by Bimbisüra directly as alms to 
satisfy the hunger of his preta ancestors did not reach them. When, however, 
the offering of food and drink was made to the congregation of monks, their 
fruit was transferred to the pretas. Thus in Buddhist lands outside India, 
the sanigha replaced the Brahmin at the feeding of pretas. 


The medieval writers were aware of this question : Who is the real 
recipient of pindas in a sráddha, the pitfs or the Brahmins? 4§va Gr. S. IV. 
7. 17.-22, Varahapuraána 13. 51, Maharnava prakasa®™ etc. held that the 
Brahmins were the recipients of the sraddha offerings while Sridatta held that 
pitrs were the real recipients but as the recipients had gone to another world 
and could not be bodily present to receive the gifts, these were piven to 
Brahmins. 


(c) Offering of Sraddhas to the deceased female ancestors — mother, 
grandmother and great grandmother. l 


In the Samñhitās and Brahmanas®® there is no reference to $raddhas in 
honour of deceased female maternal ancestors. The Tai Br. 1.5.1 ( naming 
the naksatras presided over by pitfs ) I. 3. 10 ( pinda-pitryajfia), II. 6. 16 
( pitryajfia), Vaj. S. 19. 36. 37, Sat. Br. II. 4.2, 16 speak of offerings and 
worship of their paternal ancestors in the male line : pitr (father ), pit@maha 
( grandfather), and prapitamaha ( great-grandfather ). The male paternal 
ancestors are to be invoked by their names. There is no reference to 
pitamahi or pitámütr as we find in the Grhyasütra literature.59 


MÁ———————— 


50 E.W. Burlingame: Buddhist Legends, Harvard Oriental Series, London 1969, Vol, I 
pp 208-09. 

5! Kane: í£bid. Vol. IV. p. 460. 

62 Kane: ibid. Vol. 1V, p. 472. 

58 Macdonell & Keith in Vedio Index of Names and Subjects, London 1912, Vol. I, 
p. 525 observe: “It is significant that there are no corresponding Vedic words for 
maternal grand-parents and that the words used in the later language, such as Mata- 
maha, are imitations of the terms for paternal relations. Again the grand-mother 

, (Pitamahi ) is not mentioned in the extant Vedic literature.” 
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V. In many of the Grhyasütras** $rdddha oblations are prescribed for 
being offered to mothers or female ancestors : pindas are to be offered to the- 
deceased wives of the three deceased paternal ancestors ( pitrs). The 
Samkhayana Gr. S. IV. 9. 6 includes, inter alia, mother and wife in the. 
sapindTkarana ritual. 


The fact that other Grhyasütras like Paraskara, HiranyakeSi are silent 
about śrāddha in honour of maternal female ancestors again indicates that 
this was an innovation which still had to receive universal acceptance, 


Dhaumya® prescribes that when paternal ancestors are honoured ( or 
fed ), the maternal ancestors should also be honoured without any difference; 
if he makes a distinction, the performer will go to hell. 


The later authors of Smrtis confirm this. Ydajiavalkya (1.254) and 
Markandeyapurana ( 28. 17-18 ) prescribe ekoddisza and sapindikaraga for 
women also ( striydpi). Sütütapa* states that “in what is offered to the 
pitrs after sapindikarapa the mother is a participant in everywhere... ” 


The practice of offering $rüddhas to females in the post-Brühmana 
period is again to be traced to the doctrine of karma and rebirth. This 
doctrine does not distinguish between males and females. In fact the souls 
are sexless. The future embodiment of all souls is determined by the quality 
of their karmas, irrespective of the sex of their bodily incarnations. Again 
all souls, whether male or female, have to pass through the preta stage. 
Consequently the performance of sraddhas for the deceased female ancestors 
became equally essential for their emancipation from the intermediate state 
of existence. 


The doctrine of karma, §raddha and the law of inheritance. 


In the early Smrtis there is an essential congruence between the 
persons entitled to inherit and the persons under obligation to offer pindas i9 
their forefathers. Thus Manu ( IX.136 ) says of a daughter's son that he offers 
pindas and takes the inheritance. Manu ( IX 142) emphasises that the pinga 
follows the gotra and riktha ; in other words, it recognises the connection 








54 Suskhüyana Gr.S.IV. l. l1 and IV. 4.3; Vaikhünasa Smürta Sūtra IV, 7. 4; 
A Svalayana Gr. S. Il. 5. 4-5 (anvastakya ); 

Kausika S. 88. 11-12; Baudhayana Gr. S. I. 11. 34 (agfakü &rüddha ) Brhas- 
‘ pati is quoted in Kalpataru on $rüddha to the effect that pindas should be offered 
to both paternal and maternal ancestors. 

Cited by Kane : ibid. Vol. IV, p. 473. 

Cited by Kane: jbid. Vol IV, p. 475. 
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between inheritance and the obligation to offer pindas. Manu IX 186-87 
indicates to whom oblations of water and of funeral cake are given and that 
these sapindas inherit the estates of deceased. Y4Ajfiavalkya ( II. 127 ) recog- 
nises that a son born through niyoga (i. e. a son born to a widow through a 
kinsman of deceased dying without a male issue) “ is a lawful heir and giver 
of funeral oblation to both. " (that is to his real and the putative father). 
Yüjiavalkya (II. 132) regards the duty to offer pindas as the test for determin- 
ing the preferential successors among the different categories of sons ( adopted, 
illegitimate, son from a woman of Sidra caste etc.) — Visnusmrti quoted 
by Mitüksarà ( and not found in the printed texts of the Smrti®’ ) says that if 
there is no son or grandson, the daughter's son shall take the wealth for in 
regard to the obsequies, daughter's sons are regarded as son's sons. Visnu 
XV is explicit; * And he who inherits wealth presents the funeral oblation 
( to the deceased ). ” 


In fact even some of the earlier Dharmasütras recognise the relation- 
ship between inheritance and offering of pindas. Thus Baudhayana ( 1l. 
217-18 ) says that a ksetraja ( a son begotten on a wife by a person other than 
the husband ) has two fathers and he has the right to perform the funeral 
oblations and inherit the property of his two fathers.5$ ‘In a general way 
property devolves with the pinda (the test of the competence to perform 
funeral rites of the deed ), and even escheat of a property to the King is 
coupled with the regal responsibility to have the death rites and $raddhas of. 
the last owner of the property done, when there are obviously none else to 
do,» 


These facts do not establish that inheritance was conditional upon the 
offering of pindas inasmuch as pindas were also offered to the female ance- 
stors and to the male ancestors from the mother’s side but no property is 
inherited by such offerer of pingas thereby. These texts, however, establish 
a close relationship between the right of inheritance and the obligation to 
offér pindas to the deceased owner of the property. 





561 Kane: ibid. Vol. III. p. 735. 

53 Apastamba Dharmastira II. 6.14. 3 speaks of the inheritance having to be used 
for religious works for the benefit of the deceased; Gautama Dharmasttra 
XXVIII speaks of increase of religious merit as a result of partition of property 
and consequently more inheritors performing $ráddhaes. Laghu Harita and Sula- 
pani maintain that when there are several sons and they are all living separately and 
with their share of the paternal propeity, every one of them should do all the 
monthly $rüddhas upto sapindikarana and pdrvana separately. 

59 K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in his Preface to pean el narares of Bhatja Laksmi- 
dhara, Vol. IV Sraddhakünda. Baroda 1950. p. vil, 
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Baudhayana ( I. 5.11.9 ) defines sapindas as consisting of great-grand- 
father, grandfather, the father, the uterine brothers, the son, the grandson 
and the great-grandson, the persons related by pinda offerings, that is those 
who offer a pinda and those to whom it is offered. Manu defines sapinda 
more or less similarly ; in Manu ( IX. 186 ) a descendant is obliged to offer 
the funeral cake to his three immediate ancestors and in Manu ( IX. 187) it is 
laid down that the estate belongs to him who is the nearest to the deceased 
sapinda. 


The custom of offering pindas to forefathers predates the prescriptive 
righl of inheritance by sons, grandsons and great-grandsons. It seems that 
the sapinda relationship provided a convenient frame-work for developing 
the law of inheritance by which the property devolves on sons, grandsons 
and great-grandsons and also for determining the preferential heirs among a 
number of claimants. In other words, the law of inheritance was formulated 
keeping in view the sapinda relationship originating in $raddha rites. Thus, 
on the one hand the performance of the ekoddista and sapindikarana 
$raddhas was a must for emancipating the soul of the deceased father from 
the state of preta and on the other, their performance strengthened his 
claim to inherit the property of the deceased. Perhaps the doctrine of pitr 
fna, debt to the ancestors, discharged by performance of sraddhas had mun- 
dane foundations. 


I suggest that a close relationship between inheritance and perfor- 
mance of sraddhas was established to effectively meet the challenge to the 
cult of jrdddhas from the doctrine of karma. The concept of preta was 
arbitrary and at best imaginative; it was-not capable of being sustained 
logically or scientifically, By creating a material vested interest in performance 
of $rüddhas, the authors of Smrtis ensured the survival of the cult of 
$raddhas threatened by the doctrine of karma. 


To sum up, the conflict between the doctrine of karma and cult of 
ancestor worship produced three direct results : (i) evolution of the concept 
of preta, during the life span of which karma-vipáka is blocked, and the 
invention of concomitant rituals of ekoddista and sapind{karana $raddhas. 
(ii) introduction of the practice of feeding the Brahmins ( brahmana 
bhojana ), instead of oblation to pitrs, and ( iii) admission of deceased females 
to the ranks of ancestors entitled to $raddha, 


An indirect result of profound importance was the linking of the right 
of inheritance to the obligation to perform Sraddhas to confer spiritua, 
benefit on the spirit of the deceased, really speaking, on the preta of a decea- 
sed person as distinct from the pitrs. 


A CULTURAL INDEX TO THE MAHABHARATA 
TENTATIVE SPECIMEN FASCICULE 


BY . 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


I Introductory 


In 1966 the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute successfully 
“completed the task of publishing the Critical Edition of the Mahabharatd} 
:a task on which several editors were engaged over the preceding four decades. 

The Institute has subsequently brought out also two other publications : ( 1) 

the Pratika-Index — (Index of verse quarters ) to the critical edition ( 1967- 

"1972 including the Harlvaméa ), and (2) an edition of the Mahabharata 
` giving only the critically constituted text ( 19711975 ).* 


For the past several years some scholars have been active at the 
Institute for collecting material for the preparation of A Cultural Index to 
- the Mahabharata as a preliminary to the writing of the Epilogue. They have 
so far completed the work of extracting relevant material from all the 
eighteen parvans of the epic. The cards on which this material has 
been collected run into some one and a half lakhs. This large store of 
information is currently being examined and classified into different 
major sections. The scheme of classification followed for this purpose was 
already drawn up at the Institute a couple of years ago. lt is given below 
in the next section. When this work of classifying the cards initially under the 
major heads is completed, the work on the internal classification under sub- 
sections will be undertaken. It is only when this stage is completed and all 
the information for a given item is available that a real Specimen Fascicule 
of the Cultural Index can be presented. ‘The present attempt of bringing out 
a Tentative Specimen Fascicule is only a first step in this direction intended 
to give some concrete shape to the work tbat is undertaken by the Institute. 
It will serve, among other things, two main purposes: (1) One, it will 
enable the workers engaged in the preparation of the Cultural Index to bene- 
fit from the observations made by scholars on the Tentative Specimen 
Fascicule, and (2) two, it will help the workers to know what kind of 

—— 
^1 The Harivamsa, a supplement to the Mahābhārata, appeared in 1969, 
3 Similar edition of the Harivantsa in 1976, 
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information the proposed Index is going to provide so that they can fill in 
the gaps which they may notice while examining and classifying the cards 
that have been already made. 


M. Winternitz reports, while reviewing the first four parts of S. 
Sorensen's “ An Index to the Names in the Mahābhārata ", that his teacher 
Bühler often used to make certain demands on his pupils. Some of these at 
. times could be quite astonishing ( frappierend ). For example, Bühler would 
simply say ** Please look up, that occurs in the Mahabharata”. And, asks 
Winternitz, at a time when not even P. C. Roy's translation of the Maha- 
bhürata was available, where was a young beginner of Sanskrit studies to 
‘look up” to find a particular reference in the enormous confused mass (in 
dem ungeheuren Wust) of the hundred thousand stanzas of the giant epic 
that Mahabharata is ? 


This need no doubt was to a great extent met by Sórensen's Index 
when it was completed in 1925.* The utility of this Index is manifold and 
is not to be doubted at all.5 But since it takes care of a limited number of 
items occurring in the epic and the information is presented without attempt- 
ing any classification, its usefulness is to some extent limited. The proposed 
Cultural Index, on the other hand, as can be seen from the Scheme of Classi- 
fication given immediately below, castes a wider net. It is planned to take 
care of a number of subjects that are totally absent in Sorensen’s Index of 
Names. And, as can be seen from the Tentative Specimen Fascicule, the 
information that is sought to be supplied under each head in the Cultural 
Index is much more detailed and classified. : 


The present Cultural Index, however, is based only on the critically 
constituted text published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
It leaves out the short passages recorded in the foot-notes and the longer 
ones supplied at the end as Indices to each parvan of the critical text. It 
also leaves out the whole of Harivamsa. 


The tentative Specimen Fascicule that is now being published, it may 
be noted again, has been prepared at a time when not all the cards covering 
the entire epic have been classified. It is therefore much more than likely that 








8 ZDMG 64 ( 1910 ). 241. 

Reprint 1963. The two earlier indexes - the one to A. Holtzmann's Das Mahabhüraid 
und seine Teile ( 1895 ) and the other to H.'Jacobi's Mahabharata ( 1903 ) although 
on smaller scales, were helpful in many ways in their times. 

6 For the merits of Sórensen's Index, see Winternitz, op. cit., p. 242. 
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the reader will find certain omissions in it.5 This is particularly true of the 
sections 2. 2. 2 and 4.8.5 which are only of an illustrative nature.? For 
these shortcomings, and perhaps some others, the author craves the indul- 
gence of the reader, 


The choice of the entries for this Fascicule is not quite arbitrary. As 
can be seen, most of the entries have their basis in the Sabhaparvan Of the 
Mahabharata. 


II The.Scheme of Classification 


[ This classification is intended to give an idea of the great range and 
scope of the articles in the Cultural Index and help the reader to find a parti- 
cular item on which he seeks information. According to the nature of the 
information that would be ultimately available some more headings may have 
to be added, others deleted or merged together, and some others further 
classified into subdivisions ] 


1. NAMES 


1.1 Individuals (human ) 

1.1.1 personal names 

1.1.28 epithets ( metronymic, patronymic, based on 
family names, derived from star-names, places, 
etc. ) 

1.1.3 epithets based on achievements (as killing oppo- 
nents), merits, etc. 

1.1.4 epithets based on appearance 


1.2 gods, demons, and other mythological persons 
ee ae | personal names 
1.2.2 epithets of gods, demons and others; their quali- 
ties, aspects, belongings, residences 
1. 2.3 class of divine or semi-divine beings or demoniac 
beings | 





6 This, possibly, in spite of the use made of Sórensen's Index and of articles like 
Liders’ Das Würfelsplel im alten Indién, Philologica Indica, pp. 106-175. 

' It is hoped that when all the information under these heads is available it will be 
possible to attempt some sort of classification. 

8 The sub-divisions of ‘ epithets and descriptions’ made under some heads are meant 
for the convenience of the worker. The information gathered under these sub- 
divislons will be included under the respective ‘names’ to which it belongs, unless a 
separate entry fora given epithet is found necessary. In that case a cross-refer« 
ence to the concerned ‘ name ' will be given. 
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1.2.4 objects or concepts personified ( or deified ) 


1,3 Places etc. 
1.3.1 . names of places, countries, cities, temples, palaces, 
asramas, etc. 
3.2 epithets or descriptions of the above 
3. 3 names of mountains, forests, trees, lakes, rivers, 
tirthas, ayatanas, islands, etc. 
1. 3.4 epithets or descriptions of the above 


1.4 Peoples 2 
1.4.1 names of peoples ( including. forest-dwellers ^ 
families, dynasties 
1. 4.2 epithets of the above 


l. 
‘ l 


1.5 other beings 
1.5.1 names of animals, birds, serpents, etc. 
1.5.2 epithets of the above . 


1.6 literary works 
1.6.1 names of literary works 
1. 6.2 epithets of the above 


1.7 weapons, etc. 
1 names of weapons, etc. 
1.752 epithets of the above 


1.8 divisions of time 
1.8.1 names of divisions of time ( months, days, stars, 
etc. ) 
1. 8.2 epithets of the above 


1.9 names of other objects 


2 Events 
2.1 events connected with war 


2.2 other events 
2,2. 1 historical 
2.2.2 mythological, legendary, supernatural 


3 Concepts 


3.1 philosophical 
3.1.1 philosophical systems 
3 12 | philosophical doctrines 
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‘cosmogony, cosmography - four yugas, kalpa 


metaphysics 

ethics - punya and papa, rules of general 
behaviour 

psychology ee Um 

yoga —- maya 

epistemology 

eschatology ( svarga, naraka, moksa ) 


. fate, destiny 


concept of kala 

karma, karmavipaka 

pafica mahabhutas 

incarnation r 
vara and Sapa 

logic 

notions about speech 

gunas 
debt (rna) T 


Vedic sacrifices and Grhya rites 

sects and cults | " 
bhakti 2 T 
religious practices ( other than Vedic sacrifices ); 
kuladharmas - 

vrata — upavasa — niyama 

samskara 

tapas, japa 


"orthodoxy; heretics ( fraddha or its absence ) 


obsequies 


` spells, magic practices 


satyakriya 


‘temples, ca?tyas, etc. 


prayascitta, niskrti 


political theory — concept of kingship 
political organization : kinds:.of state — rdsfra, 
janapada 


3. 3. 3 (a) administration ( general) . . 
(b) ministers, officers, purohita 
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3.4 


e 


Social 
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3. 3. 4 (a) sabhà 1 law and administration of justice 
( b) samsad, sadas, parisad 


v 3.3.5 


ownership of land; revenue and expenditure; 
taxes; land-grants ( also grants of villages ); seals 


3. 3. 6 (a) king's daily life ( personal ) 


(b)king's daily life (official) - king’s 


duties 
( rajadharma ) 

king’s education 

king's social ORUM his relations with the 
subjects 

royal patronage 

signs of royalty 

policy towards neighbouring or inimical states 
(or towards kinsmen)  . 


. economic life — coinage 


thefts and other crimes 
feudalism — feudal states 
koSa, sainya, sahāya (allies ) 
rajadosa 

king's employees 

antahpura 


social theories ( general ) 

varna — castes (also brahmarsi and rajarsi) and 
mixed castes; purusarthas 

four asramas 

gotra, pravara 

marriage — various kinds and’ customs; 
tance of having a child 

woman and her social position; courtesans 
family relationship 

education — theory and practice, right to study 
the veda, daily svadhydya 

guru-Sisya-sambandha 

slavery — bandhaki 

kinship terms ( select ) 

dharma in general tone dharmajita) - adharma in 
general 

untouchability 

inheritance 


impor- 


3.5 Fine Arts and 
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siddhas ( human ) 

dasyus, etc. 

ajndtavasa 

fortune, misfortune ee lake ) 


Crafts 


music ( vocal and al 
dance 

_ drama and other forms of stage entertainment 
literature-(a) Vedas, $astras (b) sanivdda, 
itihisa, purdvid, purána (c) dharmasgastra (d) 
gathds, Slokas, kath, anuvam$a 
aesthetics 7 
painting, sculputure, architecture 
craftsmen - carpenter, goldsmith, ironsmith, 
mason, etc. 
writing 


~ 


~ 


Science and Technology 


general attitudes 
mathematics 

astronom y ( calendar ) 
astrology 

medicine 

a$vavidya, hastividyā, etc 
archery ( dhanurveda ) 
weights and measures; coins 
civil engineering 

other sciences 


dress — cloth; hairstyles, imaéru 

cosmetics i 

ornaments 

garlands and other forms of decoration 
- body. parts and body marks 


4.2 Day-to-day Life 


- 


4. 2. 1 
4.2. 2 


food; cooking ( cooks ) 
drink; wine-drinking 
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4. 2. 3 
4. 2. 4 
4. 2. 5 


.4.2.6 © 


4. 2. 7 
4. 2. 8 


4.2.9 
4. 2. 10 
4.2, 11 


4. 2. 12 
4. 2. 13 


Habitation 


4, 4. 9 


4. 5.1 


implements 


games; races; contests of skill ; 
dyuta I ox 
hunting 


` festivals Ma 


pilgrimages 
entertainments, amusements, "pleasures: ion 


‘conveyances ( also vimana Ly journeys 


etiquettes 

household furniture — articles of value, kitchen 
household servants, nurses ( dhatri ) 

wages 


^ - 
"- 


~ -— p 


a - ^ 


types of buildings ( house, palaces, etc. ) 
forts e. 

towns MEM 

villages 

temples EE OS Y 

other settlements ( like ib Arama ) 


theory and practice — rules. of. warfare 
army | warriors, charioteer; misfortunes ( vyasa- 
nani ) befalling an army . 


Weapons, armour, etc. AQ 
. banners pu 
'"yyuhas — j 


organization of war: after-effects of war 
malla-yuddha; other types of Contests 

chariots, horses, rathasald gp oum 
bheris, etc, 


technique; ploughing, agricultural implements, 
etc. E 

soil, cultivation, produce, cřops, etc, 

rain; weather-forecast; irrigation 

farms, forests, non-arable lands i 
cattle-breeding; sheep breeding- - aa 


. veterinary. science ' 


‘dairy; poultry’ ^ — 7^ 
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4.5.8 horticulture; gardens; fruits and flowers; plants. 
trees 


4.6 Other Professions and Occupations i. ^ 


4.6.1 trade in articles (foreign ); merchants, caravans; 

4.6.2 specialized trades 

4.6.3 fowler ( vaitamsíka, paksihantr ) hunter ( vyadha, 
mrgavyddha, etc. ) ; yuthapa 


4.7 Animals, Birds, Serpents, etc. — special features, customs and beliefs 

Ea associated with them 

4.8. Social Life s 
4. 8.1 popular beliefs, superstitions ` - 


4. 8.2 customs and manners— hospitality 
4. 8. 3 human rights 
4. 8. 4 


(a). virtues 270 E ^ ^ 
(b) vices | 
4, 8. 5 popular drstanias; modes of expression or modes 
^" of address; subhagitas, maxims, etymologies 
4,8.6  - eunuchs 
4.8.7 traditional decrees ( vrddhàndümi Sasanam, loka- 
^ . yacana) - 


4.9 Valuable and Useful Materials 


4, 9.1 minerals, stones 
4.9.2 precious articles like candana, aguru, etc. 
4. 9. 3 ocean-wealth 


~ 


9. Geography 


5.1 khandas and dvipas : i 

5.2 countries . l 

5.3 . cities, 

5.4 ‘mountains, valleys 

5.5 Oceans ^ 

5.6 rivers, confluences 

52d lakes, ponds, tanks ` 2m S "n 
5.8 . , islands, bays 

5. 9 tirthas, ayatanas. 

5. 10 forests 

5. 11 deserts 

5,12 directions == 7 nd Án 
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6. Divislons of Time 


6.1 year 

6.2 Seasons 

6. 3 months 

6.4 fortnights 

6.5 . dithis 

6.6 divisions of a tithi 
6. 7 divisions of an hour 
6.8 sun, moon, naksatra 


III. List of the Entries in the Specimen Fascicule 


l, 1.1.1 Personal Names 
1. 1Maya 
2. Maya 


2; L2.1 Names of gods, demons etc. 
?Maya 


3. 1, 2. 3 Class of semi-divine beings 
1 Gandharvas and Apsarases ( mentioned 
together ) 
2 Gandharvas ( general ) 
3 Apsarases ( general ) 


4. 1. 2.4 Objects or concepts personified : 
] Kali i 
2 Dvüpara 
S 1.3.3 Name of a lake 
. Bindusaras 
6. 2.2.2 Events, supernatural 
T. 3. 2.1 Vedic sacrifices 
‘I rajasuya ( general ) 
2 rájasuya of Yudhisthira . 
3 rajasuya of Harigcandra — 
8. 3. 5. 6 Architecture 
1 sabha of the Pandavas 
. 2 sabhā of the Kauravas 
9. 4. 2. 4 dyüta 


10. 48.5: ` Modes of Expression 
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IV Specimen Entries 


(1) 1.1.1 l Personal Names 


1 Maya: name of a king, listed along with Prthu and other kings who - 
once ruled the earth 12, 220. 48-49. 
' 


2 *%Maya®: author of a saying- devateva hi sarvürthan kuryadd raja . 
prasaditah | vai$vánara iva kruddhah samulam api nirdahet | 
iti rajan mayah praha 12. 83. 31 


(2) 1.2.1 Names of gods, demons, etc. 


?Maya!?: name of an asura saved by Arjuna at the burning of the 
Khandava forest (1. 219. 38; 2. 1. 2.). He, in return, built, at the suggestion 
of Krsna, the famous Hall ( sabhàá ) for Yudhigthira ( 2. 1. 9 ); 


1) family relationship: brother of Namuci 1.219.39; 2) epithets: 
(1) mahdsura or asura 1,55.38; 1.219.35; 2.1.3; 2.3. 7, 17; | 8. 24. 13; 
(ii) dànava 1. 220. 2; 1. 225, 18; 2. 1. 7; 2. 44. 7; (iii) daiteya or daitya 2. 1. 
95 2.1.15; 3.266. 40; (iv) mahakavi 2.1. 5, (v) dhimat 8.24.14 ; (vi) 
mahádtman 3.24.12; (vii) mahatejas 2. 1. 17; (viii) ajara 8.24. 13; (ix) 
famous for mdyàs 13. 40. 4; 3) residence: a celestial building at the end of 
a long dark cave 3. 266. 39-40; apparently a guest of Takgaka Nüga at the 
Khiindava forest 1. 219.35; 4) mature: grateful —i) wants to do a return 
favour to Arjuna 2. 1.2; (ii) on his own brings the conch devadatta for 
Arjuna and the gadā of Yauvanüsva for Bhima 2. 3, 5-7, 16,18; 5) versed 
in ancient lore : he narrates to the Pandavas the lives of the pürvadevas! 2. 1. 
15; 6) status: i) visvakarman.( architect) of the danavay 2. 1. 5, 16; of the 
daityas and the dünavas 5.98.1-2; 8.24.13; ii) honoured by the daityas 
and the dünmavas 8.24.13; iii) kinkaras called rakgas 2.3.16 or rākşasa ` 
2. 3. 25-26 ; 2. 44. 8, worked under him; 7) events: he was rescued at the 
Khandava — Agni wanted to burn him alive and Krsna too was ready to kill 
him; he sought refuge with Arjuna which was granted; eventually saved 
from both Agni and Krsna 1. 219. 35-39; 2. 1.2; 8) achievements: i) built 
without much effort in the pata/a a big town named Hiranyapura for the 
Daityas and the Diünavas after planning it out mentally 5.98.2; ii) 
built the tripuras of gold, silver and iron 8.24.13-15; those who lived 
there had their desires fulfilled due to Maya’s maya, they were also free 





9 Identical with ! Maya ? 
10 For Mays, *Maya cf. Section 1. 1. 1. 
M Nilakantha — £Urvadevo vrsabarod dünavah tasya caritat bindyserast 
yafnakatranddi, 
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from fear 8.24. 21-22; iii) built tbe sabha of the Pandavas 1. 55. 381%; ( also 

of Vrgaparvan? 2.3.3); iv) engaged in a battle with Indra 6.97. 20; was 

defeated by him 6. 106. 29; 6. 96. 19; Rima defeated him 3. 26.9; -9 ) endi: 
Vignu killed him 7. 149. 31, 


(3) 1.2.3 Class of semi-divine beings 


1, Gandharvas and Apsarases ( mentioned together ) 


1) birth ( 1. 59. 7) : born of the daughters of Dakga by brahmarsis 
( Marlci and others ) 12. 160. 18; their origin from Kapila 1. 59. 50-51; ort 
ginate from Vasudeva 14.53. 4; 2) appearance : beautiful because they once: 
practised brahmacarya 5.44.15 ( gandharvánüm anenaiva ( brahmacaryena ) 
rupam apsarasüm abhüt); 5.29.14 (karmana); 3) dress: wear silk gar». 
ments free from dust 3. 156.17; 18. 3. 22 ( virajombaravisasah); 4) skills:» 
singing and playing on instruments and dancing 13. 15. 25; 2. 4. 31 ( usually 
the Gandharvas sing or play on instruments while the Apsarases dance; 
rarely Apsarases sing while Gandharvas play on instruments 9. 60; 52); : 
expert in the beat of cymbals 2. 4. 31 ( sSamyat@lavisaradah); (also see: 
below paragraphs 5, 6); 5) relationship with gods : specially related to the , 
Lokap&las, mainly to Kubera and Indra — i) Kubera : his sabhd or bhavana 
( 3. 229. 19) their primary resort 2. 11. 45, from where they are not absent 
( sd sabha | a$ünyàa rucirà bhátl) and where they sing, play on instruments : 
and dance 2.10.13; wait on Kubera 3. 158. 37; 3.265. 13; a lotus pond- 
Kubera's sporting place (akrida) — on the peak of Kailüsa visited- and, 
honoured by them 3. 152. 5; 3.151.7; form his retinue 3. 158. 37; `- ii) 
Indra : present in his sabhà 3.43.13, praise Indra's deeds and delight 
him with songs, music and dance 2. 7. 21 f£; 3.44.9; 3.164.10, and wait. 
on Indra in various other ways 3.18. 1,3; 13.14.91; Siva in the form, 
of Indra waited on by them 13. 14. 91 ; accompany Indra in their vimanas 
3.162.3; wait on Nahusa when he became devaraja 5. 11. 12 ; but return 
to Indra on Nahusa’s losing ‘kingship of gods’ 5.17.19; related also 
to the other two Lokapalas - iii) Varuna ( whom they praise in his sabha ) 
2.9.23; and iv) Yama (on whom they wait) 2.8.35; other deities- 
v) Siva ( Rudra) worshipped by them on mount Mufijavant 14. 8. 5—6;. 
on Himavant he is surrounded by Gandharvas playing on instruments and 
Apsarases dance in his abode 13. 127.6, 7,9; form his retinue 3. 221. 16;. 
Bhava praised by them in heavenly tunes 13.15.25; listen to Siva-Uma 
dialogue 13. 134. 57; worship the /inga of Siva 7. 173. 84, 13. 146. 17; 


!3 For details see !sabAa, Section 3. 5. 6, 
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vi) Nürüyapa: wait on Krsna ( as the highest deity ) 13. 143. 14; appear on 
the divine form of Krsna 5. 129. 6, watch the visvarüpa with others 6. 33. 22; 
vii) Brahman : visit his sabha regularly 2.11.19, 36; present in Vairüja- 
sadana 12. 338.17,20; they respect him 1. 58. 39; he asks them to take birth 
on earth 1. 58. 47; 1. 61. 99, 102; 1. 62. t; they ask Prajapati about Vasudeva 
6.62.3,5,25; 6) occasional visits and services : present in Yudhisthira's 
sabha where Gandharvas sing 2.4.31,33; Gandharvas sing gāthās and 
Apsarases dance to please the Pandavas 3.172. 16; Gandharvas sing and 
Apsarases dance and play on heavenly instruments at the sacrifice of 
Pitamaha at Puskara 9. 37. 9; present at Marutta’s sacrifice where Apsarases 
dance in thousands ( sahasragah ) 14. 10. 26; present at Yudhigthira's horse- 
sacrifice (14. 90. 35 ) where Gandharvas delight the Brahmanas in intervals 
( yajfiakarmüntaresgu) 14. 90. 39; Agastya desired their presence in his sacri- 
fice 14. 95. 24; welcome Yayüti to heaven with songs and dances 5. 121. 4; 
Gandharvas play on instruments and Apsarases dance when Astavakra visits 
Kubera's abode (the music is called divya gandharva) 13. 20. 16-22; the 
heroes slain in battle received with songs by Gandharvas and surrounded by 
Apsarases 15. 40. 16; Visnu-Nar&yaga on his return to heaven (when Krsna 
was slain) was received and honoured by them 16.5.22-25; wait on 
Yudhisthira in heaven 18.3.22; sing and dance at Arjuna’s birth 1.114. 
40, 42-43, 48-49; at Suka's birth 12. 311. 14; at Skanda's birth 9. 43. 18-19 
( devakanyüh ); present at Draupadi’s svayamivara 1.178. 7; at Skanda's 
abhiseka 3. 218. 33; 9. 44. 7; 9.45. 52; visit Dvaitavana for sport 3. 229. 
19-20; wait on Rama Jámadagnya on mount Mahendra 5. 175. 2; on Ravana 
3. 265. 13; on Uparicara 1. 57. 31; Apsarases sing and Gandharvas play on 
heavenly instruments when Krsna gives a boon to Bhligma 12. 52. 24; watch 
fight between Arjuna and Kauravas and applaud Arjuna's speed in shooting 
arrows ( sighrastram ) 4. 53. 64; come to.see the battle at night 7. 138. 30, 
31; come to see the fight between Drona and Arjuna 7. 163. 34—35; glorify 
A$vattháman for his bravery 7. 131. 135; watch fight between Karpa and 
Arjuna (both Prüveya and Mauneya Gandharvas present in the mid-region ) 
$. 63. 41-45; 8. 64. 1-2 (raise delightful sounds of songs, instruments, and 
dances ); leave the battle-field when Duryodhana fell down 9.57.58; Gandhar- 
vas play music and Apsarases dance in approbation of Duryodhana’s reply 
to Krsna 9.60. 52; watch in their vimanas the battle between Indra and 
Vitra 12.272.17; welcome pious men practising fasts and giving gifts, 
receive them in their worlds with songs and music 13. 61. 84-85 ( also 83 2); 
13. 78. 22; 13. 79. 5; 13.93, 16; 13. 110. 59 ( devakanyd ), 82-83 ( amarava- 
rastri ), 86,104, 106, 117; 13. 78 22; 13.79. 5, 12.264.14; 7) location 1 
heaven ( svarioka ) in. general 3.247. 6; move about in mid-region 3. 43. 33; 
12. 319. 15; but their separate worlds ( lokas ) referred to 3. 25. 7; 13. 78. 22, 
17 [Annals BORI} 
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13. 79. 5; 13. 130. 38, 42; or their sthana 13. 110. 82; their golden abodes are 
mentioned 13. 79. 5; Nandana, their sadma 13. 105. 23; 8) frequent many 
places (specially mountains, rivers and tirthas): their sporting places on 
very high regions of Himavant 1.111.6; 3.175. 5-6; 3. 88. 17; peaks of 
Gandhamüdana 3.143.5; 3.155. 83, 86; 3. 156. 17, where they sing the deeds 
of Raima to the delight of Hanümant 3.147. 39; visit mountains Meru 
6.7.16; Sveta 3.220.26; Himavant 3.88. 17; hermitage of Upamanyu on 
Himavant 13. 14. 198; Prayaga 3. 83. 68; Kurukgetra 3. 81. 4; Puskara 3. 80. 
43; Subhimika-tirtha on Sarasvati 9. 36. 6; Aditya-tirtha on Sarasvati 9. 48. 
18; satisfied by Sarasvati’s water 9.50.17; Mandakinl of Kubera liked 
(justa ) by them 13. 105. 18; some unknown island ( Ramaniyaka according to 
1, 22. 305* ) dear ( priyam, to them 1. 23. 5; 9) isolated references: i) their 
mother causes harm to the foetus of women 3. 219. 37-38; ii) pained to see 
Sarasvati cursed by Vi$vamitra 9. 41. 38; 


2 Gandharvas ( general ) 


] birth: they did not exist in Krtayuga 3.148.12; some ( deva )- 
Gandharvas born of Muni (hence called Mauneyah ) 1. 59. 41-43; others 
born of Pravà (called Prāveyāh ) 1.59.45-46; born of Kapila 1.59. 
49-50; of daughters of Daksa Prajüpati 12. 200. 25; Brahman created them 
along with others 12. 181. 3; created just by nature and not due to any 
action or cause ( sarye svabhavatah srsta na kriyabhyo na karanat) 14. 50. 
11; 2)number: very large - hundreds and thousands 3. 230. 1, 27, 30; 
3.234. 2,4, 7; 12.29.68 ( satsahasrani), also 12. 216. 20 ; their sanghas 
spoken of 12.289.61; 3)classes: two - Kimnaras and Naras in atten- 
dance in Kubera-sabha 2.10.14; 4) appearance: beautiful 3. 52. 16; 
Nakula thought to be similar to an excellent Gandharva 4. 11. 12; generally 
liked by women 3. 222. 22; but themselves maddened by beauty of Suruci 
13.40.17; 5) prosperity : their aifvarya alluded to 9. 43. 46; 14. 7. 25; and 
generosity 12. 29. 20, 32; 6) accomplishments: i) expert in singing, danc- 
ing and playing on instruments ( Arjuna to learn all the three skills from 
Citrasena ) 3. 45. 6-7 ; 14.90.39; specially in singing — they sing together 
in heavenly tunes under the direction of Tumburu 2. 4. 32-33 ; 1. 114. 43; 
3.44.28; skilled in various tunes, they sing gatha@s 3.44.28; 5.107. 
9; play on instruments 13. 20. 21; Ganga full of noises of various birds 
fancied to be competing with Gandharvas 13. 27. 57; this siddhi obtained 
by tapas 12. 284. 17; but contrary view svabhavato hi samsiddhah 12. 279. 12; 
li) versed in ancient lore: Brhaspati with Gandharvas praises Indra's 
past deeds ( purànaih karmabhih) 5. 16. 13; Suka narrates Bharata to them 
J. 1. 64; they know the Kuru lineage 1. 59. 3; a righteous king ( dharmayrtta ) 
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glorified by them 12.92.54; they would glorify the deeds of Rama 3.215. 
48; iii) they themselves subject of many stories ( gandharvakatha ) 1. 4. 4; 
(3.192.971*); iv) assume forms at will (kamarüpinah) 3.236.9; 7) 
their special hour : the hour at the beginning of the night, save for the ‘first 
eighty instants’ (van Buitenen's tr.) (sandhya samrajyate ghora pürvara- 
tragamesu ya | asttibhis trufair hinam tam | muhürtam pracaksate || 
vihitam ka@macadranam yaksagandharvaraksasam ) 1. 158. 7-8; 8) relation- 
ship with gods: i) Indra- their chief Citraratha (6.32.26), but really 
they are under the control of Indra 3.233. 14-16 (na sasta vidyate 
'"smükam anyas tasmat sure$varát ); present in Indra's sabha 2.11.47; they 
praise Indra 3. 44. 18; follow Indra 12. 220. 10; ii) Kubera - their relation 
to Kubera also very close, called Kauberah 13. 20. 16; Kubera, their anointed 
chief (along with that of raksasas and yaksas) 5.109.8; form Kubera's 
retinue 3.158.32; 3.259.33; they praise Kubera when he goes for a fight 
3.158.26; iii) worship Pitàmaha 13. 82. 8; cannot reach the world of Brah- 
man 12. 222. 24, without penance 13. 106. 7; iv) Krspa - Vasudeva, control- 
ler of all 13. 135. 135; Visnu, ruler of all 14, 43. 14; at the end of Kalpa 
they enter Narayana 12. 331.6; when Krsna-Vasudeva enters the Gandharva 
species (yoni) he acts like them 14.53.17; v) Saükara— surrounded by 
them 12. 320. 31 ; if Siva is angry they cannot rest in peace 13. 145.10; 9) 
relationship with other beings : often mentioned with yaksa, raksas (rak$asa 
or asura), and serpents 1.1.64; 1.70.25; 1. 158. 7; 1. 159.3; 1.204. 
2; 1. 218. 23; 1. 219. 17; 3.32. 27; 3.88. 17; 3. 102. 20, 23; 3. 105. 4; 3. 108. 
7; 3.151.20, 41; 3.164. 30; 3. 170.68; 3.187.29; 5. 12. 2; 5. 129. 6; 6. 33. 
22; 12.73.21; 12. 217. 29 ; 12. 291. 30; attend on Manibhadra, the chief of 
yaksas, on mount Mandara 3.140.5-6; pitarah to be honoured among 
others by Gandharvas 13.87.4; 10) relationship with human beings! 
.Gandharvas not supposed to associate themeselves with human beings 
(naitad gandharvarajasya yuktam karma ... manugais ca samüágamap ) 3. 
233.12; superior to men (münugün ati) 1.158.25; 11) occasional visits 
and services 1 come to see the sabha of Yudhisthira 2. 5. 1; sing gathas 
on Arjuna's arrival at Indraloka 3.44.28, and offer arghya to Arjuna 
3. 45. 1; help Kaáyapa Prajüpati in his sacrifice fora son 1.27.5; dance 
at Bali’s court 12. 216. 20; in the sacrifice of Dilipa 12. 29. 68; a portion 
( aria ) of them born to help gods 1.2. 77; born as Draupadi’s sons 18.4. 
11; pleased with the sacrifice of Yay&ti on Sarasvati 9. 40. 34; praise the 
generosity of a Brahmana family 14. 93. 59; present when Pitimaba created 
asi 12.160.41; sing at Skanda's birth 13.86.17; they praise Kürttikeya 
9. 43. 18; visit him when he goes to Siva 9. 43. 33; present at his abhigeka on 
'Sarasvati 9. 43. 52; go to see Agastya drink the ocean 3.102. 20, 23, and 
play on instruments 3. 103. 6; watch Ganga falling from heaven and being 
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held by Hara on his head 3.108.7; come to see from mid-region battle 
between Rima and Ravana and shower flowers on Rama 3.274. 25, 28; 3. 
275, 3; present at the first meeting of Rama and Siti after Ravana’s death 3. 
275. 20; see battle between Bhisma and Rama Jamadagnya 5. 185. 19; between 
. Arjuna and Kauravas 4. 51. 4, 8; between Kauravas and Pandavas 6. 41. 4; 
between Bhisma and Arjuna, and talk about their valour 6. 48. 62; applaud 
Arjuna’s skill (/@ghava) 6. 54.5, and also of Drona and Satyaki ( Jaghuta ) 
7. 73. 40; watch battle between Ghatotkaca and Bhagadatta 6. 79. 26; surprised 
by the action of Ghatotkaca 6. 91. 63; sometimes distressed 6. 80. 9, sometimes 
frightened 7. 167. 5; comment on the battle events (ete dravanti paficaláh 
pandavas’ ca sasainikah) 7.85. 33, or pray ( svasty astu samare dronaya) 
7. 145. 12; watch the battle between Karna and Arjuna 8. 63. 41-44, during 
which when the spectators from the mid-region take sides (8. 63. 30-31) 
they are on the side of Arjuna 8.63.41; surprised to see the quick action 
(laghava) of Salya 9.12.42; watch the fight between Duryodhana and 
Bhima 9. 56.9; those slain in war get the company of Gandharvas 18. 4. 18; 
"who fight unwillingly and are slain join the  Gandharvas 11.26. 13; 
righteous observing certain fasts delight with the Gandharvas 13. 130. 38; 
12) location: syarga 12.145.13; sometimes specifically designated as 
devagandharvas * divine Gandharvas'!3 1. 61. 102; 1. 163. 10; 3.145 20; 3.158. 
26; 3.175. 5; 9.45.52; 12.29.68; 12.310.19; 15.36.20; 18.3.22, once 
divyagandharvas 13.14.91; but their speial /oka 1.70.21; 15.27.13, or 
nagara 2.25.5-6; 13.26.28; 13.54. 2 referred to; their nagara famous 
for excellent horses 2.25.6; 13) frequent various places ( mountains, 
rivers and tirthas) 1.163.10; 3.145.13; 3.159.11; 12.320.12 (14); 
Nisadha mountain their special resort 6.7. 49; also visit Gandhamadana 
:3.146.23; 5.62.22; Meru 1.15.16; Meru in Sakadvipa 6.12.14; 
in Ku$advipa 6.13.14; in Krauficadvipa 6.13.23; Mandara 5.107.9; 
Badari on Kailüsa 3.145.20; peak of Kailüsa 13.82.27; hermitage 
of Upamanyu on Himavant 13.14.28; a lake on mountain Vaidü- 
ryasikhara in Avanti 3. 87. 5; Karpa meets them on Mahendra 12. 2. 17-18; 
visit source of Sindhu 3.82.41; Dvaita forest 3. 175, 5; Sarasvatl 3.174. 
24; Gaùgādvāra on Bhügirathl 3. 80. 13; Saugandhikavana (a sacred place ) 3. 
: 82.4; wait on Siva at Gokarna 3.83.24; Subhümika-f/rtha on Sarasvati 
visited by Gandharvas every month 9. 36. 5; at Gandharva-tirtha they. dance, 
sing and play on instruments and where Balarama saw their shades ( chàyà ) 
9, 36. 10, 11, 14; Gandharvas known to resort to water-reservoirs in.general 


——_—_———— 


48 In certain other contexts the word devagandharva means ' gods and Gandharvas ’, 
in others it is ambiguous, 
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.13.99.8; 14) their heroism and battles fought by them ? heroism implied 
when said that so-and-so is invincible, among others, by Gandharvas 1. 139. 
31; 3.170.68; 3.176. 32; 3. 193. 19; 3. 259.25; 3.265.3; 3.297.15; 5.122. 
49, 52; 7. 32. 10; 7.52.11; 7. 53. 14; 7. 133. 46; 10. 8. 117; 10. 12. 17; 12. 50. 
25; 12. 351. 5; 13. 33, 15; or when said that someone is not afraid of Gan- 
dharvas 4. 20. 20, 21; 4. 21. 28; or Dasyus cannot be controlled by them (?) 
- 2. 259. 21; or expressed when said ‘some one is not a match for them’ 4. 20. 22; 
: Kicaka and Upakicakas believed to be killed by Gandharvas 4. 21. 64; 4. 22. 
«22-25; 4.23.1; 4.24.3,20; 4.29.5; 4.66.5; they were supposed to be 
mahabalah, and Virüta and bis subjects afraid of them 4. 23. 9, 26, 13; engage 
Kauravas in battle, overpower Karna 3. 230. 27 ff,; 3. 241. 6; 8. 28. 59; over- 
power Duryodhana 3. 231. 2 ff; 7.133.16, Duhśāsana and others 3. 231. 7 
ff.; 1.1. 112; fight the Püpdavas but are defeated 3. 233. 19-21; 3,234; 5.155. 
25; 7.160. 17; 8. 28. 60; attack Krsna and Arjuna at Khandava 1.218. 23, 
where they were defeated 3. 157. 20; 7. 102. 27; engage Bhima in fight 3. 157, 
: 41; defeated by Arjuna to collect horses as tribute 3. 25. 5-6; 3. 79. 23-24; 
subdued, they pay tributes to Nahusa 3. 178. 34; they are under the control 
of Bali 12. 217.29; defeated by Sunda and Upasunda 1. 204. 2; in fight with 
Garuda they flee to the east 1. 28. 16; oppressed by the sons of Sagara 3. ^ 
105. 4; known for their taras 5. 30. 11; fight from the mid-region ( antariksa ) 
employing maya 3. 234. 15; 3. 237.3, or vidya 3. 234, 22-23; 1. 158.36, which 
could terrify (vibhkisik@) opponents 1.158.24; appreciative of Karna's 
: heroism 8. 68. 52; of Gündiva bow 4. 38. 39; of brahmasiras weapon 10. 12. 
14; a gandharva astra learnt by Arjuna from them 7. 44. 21-22; 3. 164. 30; a 
gandharva yuddha 7. 163. 37 and a gandharva vyuha 6. 19. 2; 6. 20.18 referred 
to; 15) wives and children: Apsarases occasionally referred to as their 
kanta 3.155. 83, 86, or, perhaps, yoşā 1.146. 32, 26, but they are not wives 
-of Gandharvas; however, Gandharvas believed to be married - Draupadi as 
Sairandhri often refers to her ( five) Gandharva husbands 4. 8. 27, 29; 4.13. 
18; 4.15.33,34; 4.20.19; 4.21.64; (4.21.13,17; 4.22.16; 4.23.27); 
Gandharvi, a wife of Gandharva 1.158.32; Sairandhri’s Gandharva 
husbands supposed to be sons of a Gandharva king ( putra gandharvarajasya ) 
4.8.28; a gandharvasi$u spoken .of 3.171.7; 16) mortal: Arjuna killed 
thousands of Gandharvas in battle 3. 230. 13,14; 3. 232. 20; 3. 234. 7-9; 
-]ater brought to life by Indra by showering nectar 3.235. 17 ; (also cf. 
devadanavagandharván mrtyur harati bharata 7. App. I, No. 8. 22 p. 1071 ); 
- 17) some isolated references : i) give a boon to Kuvalagva 3, 195, 32; 
' ii) do not shine in the absence of brahmaghoga 12. 315. 15; iii) they live 
( upajl vanti ) on sacrifice 12. 73. 21, while oblations offered by them reach 
the highest god 12. 331. 49; iv) water-born flowers like lotuses to be offered 
to Gandharvas (Nagas and Yaksas) 13.101.28; v) essence of greed 
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( Jobha) not understood by them 12. 152. 13; vi) among the grahas which 
take hold of a man after the age of sixteen a gandharva graha mentioned 
3. 219. 45, 50. ' 


( 3 ) Apsarases ( general ) 


1) birth : father KaSyapa, mother Pravi, Kapila 1. 59. 7, 44, 48-50; ten 
of them born on Kailüsa 5. 109. 18; 2) appearance and their ornaments : 
have wide and lotus-ike eyes 1. 114. 49, 54; 3. 44. 31; gold-coloured 3. 184. 7; 
known for their physical charms 3. 44. 32, and heavenly qualities 1. 65. 22; 
wear charming dresses and put on decorations and ornaments 1. 114. 43, 
49; 13.61. 85, (83); 13.110. 66 ( varastri); 13.78. 25( varayosit); their 
mekhala, nüpura mentioned 13. 110. 26; 13.78. 26; sound of their nzpuras 
makes peacocks dance 3. 146. 26; used as standard of comparison 1. 96, 3; 
3.94.26; 3.115.10; 6.7 30; 6.8.8; 9.45.36; 12.312. 36; 13. 53. 61; 14. 
43. 15; a beautiful woman thought to be an upsaras 1. 92. 30; 1. 100. 23; 4. 8. 
13. 3) skills : expert in dance and music 2. 10. 12; dance on raised stages 
( árohana ) 14. 10. 26; their abode resounds with sound of music and dance 
13. 110. 8 ( devastri ) ; their yimGnas resound with singing and music 8, 49. 
38; play on lutes ( vind, vallaki ) and attend on those who go to their 
worlds 13. 78. 25, 26 ( varayosit); 4) relationship with gods: called devastri 
12. 329. 22; 13. 110. 8; devayosit 12. 216. 18; amaravarastri 13. 110. 83; deya- 
kanya (or daivatakanya ) 1. 120. 6; 1. 200. 22; (11. 19. 18 ); perhaps 9. 43. 
19; 13. 110. 31, 57, 59, 61, 63, 74, 95; (but devakanya distinguished from 
Apasarases 13. 151. 9); primarily in the service of Indra 1. 51. 9; 3. 77. 13; 
dance in his bhavana 3. 164. 56, glorify him 12. 34. 29; when Vi$varüpa asks 
them to stay with him they say they are devastriyah and must return to 
Indra whom they have already chosen 12.329.22; keep company with 
Nahuga when he became devaraja 5.11.10; called Indrakanya 13. 110. 17; 
also wait on Kubera 2. 10. 12; 3. 156. 25; Kubera enjoys in their company 
on mountain Gandhamadana 6. 7, 32; present in the city of Varuna, appare- 
ntly under the waters, 13. 139. 15; wait on Siva on the peak of mountain Meru 
12. 274. 10; 12.310. 19; apsaroganasevita, an epithet of Siva 13.17.114; 5 ) 
relationship with Gandharvas :( see sections on Gandharvas and Apsarases, 
and on Gandharvas above ); gandharvi = apsaras? 1. 160. 36; 4.8.15; but 
gandharvi and apsaras distinguished 1. 92. 30; 1. 160. 8; gandharvakanya = 
- apsaras ? 12.100. 4; 6) occasional services and visits: often employed by 
- gods to delude the minds of tapasas and siddhas or of the opponents of gods, 
. which task they seek to accomplish with their youthful charms and amorous 
gestures 3.44. 31-32; 1.209.2; with erotic dresses, dances and coquetry 
5.9.9, 11, 15; 3.44.31; with songs and smiles 1. 208. 20; their occasional 
association with the ascetics alluded to in 12. 309, 587; occasionally they 
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fail in their task 5. 9. 18, and may be cursed to live in some other form 1.208: 
21; 1. 209. 11; regain their original form 1. 209. 22; Indra usually sends an 
individual apsaras for this purpose but sometimes sends them also collectively 
5. 9.9; 12.329. 21; to Sunda and Upasunda, gods send * women’ ( str? = 
apsaras ? ). 1. 201. 11; rarely they go on their own to disturb tbe penance 1. 
208.18,20; accompany Indra and dance when he meets Kausika and king 
Ikgvāku 12, 193. 13; they ( devayogitah ) dance for Bali 12. 216. 18; Yayäti 
lived with them in Nandana 1.84.17; a portion of them born as sixteen 
thousand queens ( devi ) of Narayana Vasudeva and regain their original form 
when they plunge in Sarasvati 1.61.93-94; 18.5.21; Brahman once asks them to 
receive a fourth of brahmahatya 12. 273. 41-45 ( according to 5. 13. 17 women 
in general receive it ); wait on Šrī 12. 221. 13; present at Arjuna's reception 
by Indra 3. 44. 31; at Skanda's abhiseka as senapati 9. 45. 52; 3. 218. 37; go 
with Citraratha to Dvaitavana and later return with him 3. 229. 20; 3. 235. 
16; take away the standards of Rima and Janürdana and exhort Yadavas to 
go on a pilgrimage 16. 4. 5; shower flowers on Devavrata when he takes a 
vow 1. 94. 90; take in their vimana hunter Balika to heaven 8. 49.38; watch 
battles even at night 7. 138. 30-31; watch battle between Droga and Arjuna 
7.163.34-35; react in various ways — applaud when A$vatthaman strikes 
Ghatotkaca with an arrow 7. 131. 135; smile on seeing the valour of Duhsa- 
sana 8. 44. 32: raise a loud cry when Bhima falls on ground 9. 56. 65; take 
fallen heroes to heaven in their vimünas which resound with music and songs 
8.33. 55-56; 9.43.35-36; Abhimanyu, after death, to meet them in heaven 
and disturb their miuds 11. 20. 24-25; welcome in their vimdnas pious per- 
sons who observe fasts, give gifts or visit Z/rthas, and take them to Nandana- 
vana, or to their worlds, or to the cities of gods 3. 184. 5-7; 12. 214. 14-15; 13. 
26.9, 21,26, 42; 13. 63.17, 30; 13. 80. 29; 13. 109. 36, 52, (53), 54, 57, 59, 
60; 13. 110. 8 (in the world of Prajapati ), 12, 15 ( in the world of saptarsis ) 
26, 31, 59, 83, 89, 94, 95, 104-105 ; 13. 130.42; 13.133.6; 7) location: 
heaven ( divydh 18. 3. 22) generally, from where they watch Yayati falling 
down 5.119. 5; they have a divya nivasa 13. 26. 21, or adhivasa 13. 109. 36; 
their world ( Joka ) also referred to 12. 235. 16; 13. 63. 17, 30; 13. 110. 8; they 
frequent Nandanavana in heaven 3.44.3; 8) frequent various places 
( especially mountains, rivers ) : being kamagamah (1.208.15) they go to mount 
Mandara 1.16.2; 7.57.29; Meruérüga 12. 274. 10; Himavant 3. 107. 10; 
3.175. 6; 12. 314. 4; 13.127. 3, 9; come to sport and bathe in Mandakinl 
removing their garments ( vivdsasah ) 12.320. 17, 28; often go to Kaveri 3. 83. 
20; 9) marriage: not known for permanent marriage, but they compete with 
each other to elect a hero slain on battlefield as their husband ( mama bharfé@ 
bhaved iti ) 2. 99. 45. 
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L 2. 4 Objects or Concepts personified 


I Kali:the aya of the lowest value in the game of dice personified 
as an evil genius 3. 55. 1 ff. ; gods meet Kali and Dvüpara ( also personifled ) 
on their way back to heaven (1-2) ; Kali tells gods his desire to marry Damas - 
yanti (3); angry when informed about Damayanti’s marriage with Nala ( 5) ; 
requests Dv&para to enter dice and help him ( 13); 3. 56. 1; enters Nala's body 
at a suitable opportunity 3. 56. 3; incites Puskara to have a game of dice 
with Nala ( 4-5); takes the form of a bull which Puskara offers as a stake 
( 6-7 ); responsible for Nala's defeat in the dice-game with Puskara 3. 74. 16; 
3.77.21; drags Nala away from Damayanti 3. 59. 22-25; 3.74.16; cursed 
by Damayanti, hence burns while in Nala's body 3. 60. 15-16; 3.74. 17-18 ; 
leaves Nala's body when the latter receives the secret of the game of 
dice (aksahrdaya) from Rtuparna 3.70.27; elsewhere Nala says he 
conquered Kali due to his determination and tapas 3.74.19; Nala was 
not his own self as long as Kali was in his body 3. 70. 28; Kali requests Nala 
not to curse him and assures Nala great fame 3. 70. 30; those who glorify 
Nala will have no fear of Kali 3. 70. 33; on leaving Nala's body Kali enters 
Bibhitaka tree 3. 70. 34, but leaves it to go home 3. 70. 38; Duryodhana 
born from a portion of Kali 1. 61. 80; 11.8. 27; Duryodhana is Kali incarnate 
15. 39. 10; called Kaliptirusa 1. 61. 81; Kali enters Daiteyas and Dànavas 
3. 92.10, 11; Vidura considers her son Samjaya as Kali incarnate 5. 131. 27; 
king not offering protection to subjects is called Kali 12. 12. 27; also those 
who do not give to Brahmins so called 12. 12. 29; Kalinagana, story of Nala 
so called 3. 78.10. 


2. Dvüpara : the aya of the value just above Kali in the game of dice, 
personified as companion of Kali ( cf. Kali above ) ; born as Sakuni 1. 61. 72; 
15. 39. 13; Sakuni in the end enters Dvüpara 18. 5. 18. 


1.3.3 Name of a lake 


Bindusaras : 1) location : north-east, to the north of Kailüsa, near mountain 
Mainüka, by the side of mountain Hiranyasrüga!5 2. 3. 2, 7, 8; 3. 145. 39; 6. 7. 
40-41; 2) appearance and qualities : large, heavenly, pleasing 2.3.2,9; 6. 
7. 41; having sand of gold 6. 7. 41; auspicious ( $Sivam ) 3.145. 39, ( $ubham ) 
6.7.41; 3) special features: i) Bhütapati, after he created all the worlds, 
was waited upon there by the Bhütas 2. 3. 12; 6. 7. 43; ii) river Tripathaga 


ELL———————— 


1¢ kal aiso used in the sense ‘discord’: 3. 171.9; 5. 70, 49: 5. 151. 21; kalipUrvam 13, 
24, 4; kalsdvüra (gate of discord ) 2, 45. 50. 

15 According to Nilakautha (on 2 3. 8), Hiranyadr&ga, a part of Mainaka, (on 6. 7. 
40 ) to the north of Mainaka. ' 
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dividéd herself there into seven streams, viz. Vasvokasüra, Nalinl, Sarasvatl, 


Jambünadl, Sita, Ganga, and Sindhu 6. 7.44-45; iii) Bhaglratha lived. 


there for many years on the bank of Ganga Bbagirth! 2.3. 9; 6. 7. 41; iv) 


sabha of Vrsaparvan by its side; jewels were stored in this sabha with which. 


the sabhà of the Pandavas was built 2.3.2-3; 2.46.26; v) gadā of king 
Yauvanaéva and conch devadatta of Varuna lay there which were fetched 


by Maya for Bhima and Arjuna respectively 2. 3. 5, 7,16, 18; 4) suitable for, 


sacrifices: i) Nara, Narayana, Brahman, Yama and Sthánu perform there 


a sattra at the end of a thousand yugas 2.3. 13; 6. 7. 43, 46; ii) the Lord of 
beings performed there a hundred principal sacrifices 2.3.10; iii) Indra 


having performed there a sacrifice attained siddhi 2. 3. 12; 6. 7. 42; iv) Vāsu- 


deva' performed there sattras lasting for one thousand years 2.3.14; v). 


Keéava used there for his sacrifices yūpas with gold garlands and highly 
resplendent cityds by thousands 2.3.11 ( yatra yüpa manimayas cityá$ capt 
hiranmayah ) ; 2.3.15 ( survarnamalino yüpas eityas capy atibhasvarah ) ; 
6. 7. 42. 


22:2 Supernatural or Miraculous Events 


( This collection is only illustrative ) 


1) hearing heavenly voice or voice from mid-region 2. 36. 6; 2. 40. 3; 
3. 38. 30; 3. 104. 19; 3. 105. 1; voice of Vayu 3. 75. 11-14; shower of flowers 
( from heaven ) 2. 36. 6; 3. 75. 15; sound of heavenly drums 3. 75. 15; 


2) i) eating of an amra fruit leading to pregnancy 2. 16. 27-33; ii ) 
Sagara's sixty thousand sons born from seeds of gourd ( aldbu) preserved in 
warm pots filled with ghee 3. 104. 20-21; iii) Réyaérüga born of a female 
deer 3.110. 4, 6, 14-16; iv) embracing ASvattha and Udumbara trees in order 
to have sons 3. 115. 23; 


3) a rākşasī joins the two parts of a child's body 2. 16. 39; 2. 17. 2-3; 
4) garments appearing on DraupadlI's person 2. 61. 41; 


5) assuming different forms: i) a rakaas! takes a human form 2. 16. 
47; can change forms at will 2.17.1; ii) a danava takes the form of a mon- 
key 3.23.10; iii) a snake changes its form at will 3. 63. 7, 8,12; iv) dice 
turned into swans 3. 58. 11, 15, 18. 


6) swan speaks to Nala 3.50.19-20, 25-29, 31; 3.61.15; snake 
speaks to Nala 3. 63. 2 ff. 


7) future told by Candakausika ( gifted with /jfianacaksus ) 2.17. 125 
told by the ascetics ( vayam pas$yama tapasa ) 3. 61. 87; 
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8) disappearing from sight- by Vyasa 3. 37. 35; by Pulastya 3. 83. 
96; by Narada 3. 83.113; bya rüksasl 2. 17. 4; ‘by the ascetics 3. 61. 91; bya 
snake 3. 63. 24; by Salva’s saubha in the sky 3.23.3; partly by Nala who 
approaches Damayanti unobserved by guards 3,53. 16-17: partly by Kali 
when he speaks to Nala 3. 70. 34; 


9 ) lustre from SiSupala's body, when he was killed, enters Krsna 2.42. 
22-24; 


10) Arjuna journeys to Amarüvatl in Indra’s heavenly chariot 3. 
43. 26 ff. ; 


11) Arjuna sees Lokapülas before him 3. 42. 39; ( saksdd darsanam ) 
3. 46. 25; Ganga in bodily form appears before Bhagiratha 3. 107. 14; 


12) maya—of Salva 3.22.30 (earlier the details ); of a raksasa 
3. 12. 9; destroyed with various mantras by Dhaumya 3. 12. 19-20; 


13) unnatural and miraculous events in the physical world: anabhre 
vidyuta$ cadsan bhümis ca samakampata | ràhur agrasad adityam aparvani...]] 
ulkaà cápy apasavyam tu puram krtvà vyasiryata 2.11.25-26; 2.42. 25; 
10.14.2; miraculous events seen happening by the Pandavas on mount 
Hemakiita ( Rsabhaküta): spoken words turned into clouds and stones; 
morning and evening one saw fire 3. 109. 3-4, 8-9; 


14) miracles performed by Nala 3. 73.9-17: i) low gate rises so 
that Nala does not have to bend his head; ii) narrow passage becomes 
wide; iii) pot gets filled with water when looked at by Nala; iv) straws 
get automatically lighted; v) flowers ground on his palms become more 
fragrant and fresh; 


15) Nala gets back his original form when he puts on the dust-free 
. (arajah) garment 3. 75.17; ( also 3. 63. 22-23 ); 


16) a vedi goes to the sea 3. 114, 24—26; 
17) Rama sees his grand-father Rcika 3. 117. 10; 


18) Arjuna sees the- Vis$varüpa ( all-encompassing form ) 6. 33. 3ff.; 
: Krsna shows his divine form in the court of Dhrtarüstra 5. 129. 3ff. ; Bhigma 
sees the divine form of Krsna 12. 51. 5-9. 


x 


3.2.1 Vedic Sacrifices 


Í ) rajasüya : 1) General: i) called mahakratu 2. 11. 55, 62, 68; 2. 
31. 17; 2. 42. 34; 2. 43.12; 2. 45.1; kratuSrestha 2.11.66, 73; 2.42.46; 3. 241. 
25, 26, 33; 3. 242.15; kratuvara 3. 241. 19; 3. 243. 14; uttama kratu 2. 30. 22. 
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mahakratu 2.30.23; 3. 243.12; mahayajfia 2.41.61; ii) called sarvajit because 
all the kratus are included in it through darvihomas 2.12.14; iii) very 
difficult to accomplish (durdsada) 2.15.5; beset with difficulties — 
Brahmarükgasas seek loopholes in it 2.11.68; may lead to all-destroying 
war; even a trifle may destory it 2.11.69; iv) performed by king Hari- 
Scandra 2. 49. 22, by Bhima, father of Damayanti, 3. 61. 42; v) only a ruler 
of all ( sarve$vara) can perform it 2.12.36; vi) could be performed any 
time 2.12.13; vii) a) who offers rüjasuya becomes a sovereign ( samrdj) 
2.11.61; 2. 12. 19; 2.13. 60; 2. 30. 23; 2. 42. 51; 2.12. 11-12. ( samrádguna, 
also called varunaguna ); ( parthiva) 2. 22. 36; 2. 23. 24; 2. 25. 14; 2. 34.13; 
( Z$varatvam prthivyáh) 2.43.30; (b) after death, performer enjoys the 
company of Indra 2.11.62; also performer's forefathers attain Indraloka 
2.11. 67; viii) used as a measure to establish equivalence between it and 
visiting and bathing in various trthas 3.80.107; 3.81.6, 16, 75, 172; 
3. 83. 76; i 


2) rdjastiya of Yudhisthira: i) message from Pündu to perform 
rüjasuya brought by Narada to Yu. 2.11.66; ii) prerequisites 1 not possible 
unless Jarüsandha was killed and kings imprisoned by him released 2. 13. 61, 
66-67; after Jarüsandha's death the four Pandavas set out for digvijaya and 
for the collection of tributes of all sorts, Arjuna going to the north ( 2. 23. 
4, 9), Bbima to the east ( 2. 23. 9), Sahadeva to the south (9), Nakula to 
the west (10); iii) tributes for the sacrifice collected by the Pandavas in 
the digvijaya (by Arjuna 2. 25. 18-19; by Bhima 2. 27. 25-27 ); or offered by 
the kings and others who came to attend the sacrifice 2. 32. 10-11; 2. 43. 25; 
details of the tributes described by Duryodhana to Dhrtaraüsgtra 2. 45. 19 if; 
2.46. 24-25; 2. 47. 1 ff.; 2. 48. 1 ff; cows for daksind gifted by kings 2. 49, 3; 
king Yajüasena handed over his whole kingdom 2. 48. 29; kings of Bühlika 
and other countries brought some personal gifts for Yu. 2. 49. 4-9; many 
who brought tributes were stopped at the gate, and allowed to enter when 
they brought more 2. 45. 24-25; 2. 47. 5-6; 2. 48. 18-20; 2. 47. 9-27 ( held at 
the gate ); tributes also by Südras 2. 47. 7-8; 2. 48. 32; tributes by Citraratha 
and Tumburu ( Gandharvas ) 2. 48. 22-23; nobody brought anything worth 
Jess than a thousand 2.32.10; only the Paficalas and the Andhaka-Vrgnis 
did not pay tributes, the former on account of their marriage-relationship, 
the latter due to friendship with the Pandavas 2.48.42; iv) accomodation 
for guests 1 after the punyühavücana, priests fixed the place of the sacrifice 
(devayajana) where carpenters. built large houses ( Saranani) 2.30.38 — 
which included palatial residences ( avasatha ) for kings 2. 31. 18-23, and 
comfortable residences ( avasatha ) for Bráhmanas 2. 30. 47; 2. 32. 12-13; they 
were entertained in their residences by actors and dancers 2. 30.48; v ) distri. 
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bution of work : (a) Sahadeva and other councillors to make available every- 
thing that was reqired by priests 2.30.27-29; b ) Duryodhana to accept tributes 
“brought by kings and others and supervise them 2. 46. 23; 2. 32. 8; c) Indra- 
sena and other charioteers to arrange for food 2. 30. 30-31; d) after diksa, 
Yu. solicits help from Bhigma and others and distributes the responsibilities 
as follows : Duhéasana to look after eatables, ASvatthaman to receive Brüli- 
manas, Sanijaya to honour kings, Bhlgma and Droga to supervise generally 
to and see what was done or left undone, Krpa to watch over gold and gems 
-and giving of daksina, Vidura to act as bursar ( vyayakarah); only Dhrta- 
‘ragtra, Bahlika, Somadatta and Jayadratha were not assigned any respon- 
sibility 2. 32. 4-8; vi) invitations: a) Sahadeva (a councillor?) asked to 
send messengers to invite Brahmanas, kings, honourable tradesmen and 
Südras 2. 30, 39-41 (but the Sadras and the avratins not allowed to enter 
. the antarvedi 2.33.9); b) Nakula sent to Hastinapura to invite Bhisma, 
Dhitarüstra, Vidura, Drona, Krpa and the Kauravas 2. 30, 53-54; 2. 31. 1, 5 
C) list of kings invited 2. 31. 6-17; vii ) officialing priests : different offices : 
‘Dvaipayana (son of Satyavati)— Brahman; Susüman - sámaga ( udgatr ); 
Yajnavalkya - adhvaryu ; Paila (son of Vasu ), assisted by Dhaumya - hotr; 
sons and pupils of the above chief priests acted as their assistants 2. 30. 34-36; 
viii) commencement with pupyadhavacana 2. 30. 37; after diksa, Yu. proceeds 
to the place fixed for the sacrifice ( yajftayatana ) 2. 30. 43-44; sacrifice offered 
with different kinds of offerings in six fires!? with the chanting of mantras and 
distribution of large stipends 2. 32. 15, 17; gods, Brdhmanas and all varnas 
.Were satisfied with dakginā and food 2.32.18; 2.45.30-31; on the abhisecaniya 
day Brühmanas, kings, and sages led by Narada enter the antarvedi where 
they were to be honoured 2. 33. 1-2; during the different rites, sometimes 
‘disputes arose about the correct procedure 2.33.3-4; some wished to 
convert a simple procedure into a complicated one and vice versa with 
arguments based on the Sastras and in the consequent discussions the intelli- 
Bent ones tore apart a particular point formulated by the opponent 2-33. 5-6 
( kr$án arthams tatha kecid akr$dms tatra kurvate | akr$ümiá ca kr§am$ cakrur 
hetubhih $astraniscitaih |] tatra medhavinah kecid artham anyaih prapüritam I 
vicikşipur yatha śyenā nabhogatam ivamisam) ; on other occasions some 
entertained themselves by narrating tales related to dharma and artha 2. 33. 7; 
 Bhisma asks Yu. to honour kings according as they deserved by offering 
arghya 2.33.22,25; when asked by Yu. whom he should honour first, 





15 Explained by Nilakantha as arambhantya, ksatra, dhris, vyusii, dvirüira, and 
das&apeya (but ksatra-dhrti and vyusti-dvirátra aro not really separate). These 
are in fact the constituent rites of Rajasuya. By six fires are meant probably gérha- 
batya, dakginagnt, ühavantya, sabhya, üvasathya and perhaps aupdsana, 
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Bhigma names Krsna Varsneya 2.33.27; Sahadeva offers arghya to Krsna 2.33. 
30-31; Si$upala's objection to Krsna Vasudeva being honoured first which 
led to Sigupala’s walk-out 2. 33. 31-32; 2.34.23: pacified by Yu. 2. 35. 1-5; 
there was also commotion among the assembled kings 2. 36. 8-11; Sahadeva 
honours Brahmanas and other kings 2.36.12; Yu. apprehends disturbance 
to the sacrifice 2. 37. 4; Si&upàla takes up the challenge thrown by Bhisma 2. 
4]. 32-33; 2.42.2; finally slain by Krsna 2. 42. 21; actual unction ( abhiseka ) 
performed by Nürada, Asita Devala, Vyasa!’ and Dhaumya 2.49.10, with 
the conch of Varuna fashioned by Vi$vakarman and inlaid with a thousand 
niskas 2. 49. 14-15; at that time Satyaki held the parasol and Bhima and 
Arjuna ( waved ) the fans 2.49.13; water for ahhiseka brought in slings from the 
oceans in the three directions (except the north) 2. 45. 27-28; 2. 49. 16; 
abhiseka attended by Jamadagnya and others versed in the Vedas 2. 49. 11; 
final avabhrtha bath 2.42.35, to the chanting of the mantras, also for 
Draupadi 2. 60. 23; rich daksinà offered to Brahmanas 2.49.20; all kings 
congratulate Yu. and accept his sovereignty 2. 42. 35-36; kings, except Duryo- 
dhana and Sakuni (2.42. 60), take leave; the kings are honoured and are 
accompanied by the Pandavas upto the limits of Yudhisthira’s territory 
2.42.37-39; details 2.42.4144; ix) Yu., due to rājasūya, became more pros- 
perous than the Lokaptülas 2. 45. 34-35; not even Indra, Yauvanü$va, Manu, 
 Prthu Vainya, Bhagiratha equalled Yu. in fortune 2. 49. 21-22; x) role of 
Krsna (for Si$upala's death see above): invited for initial consultation 2. 
12.25; advises killing of Jarasandha and setting free the kings 2. 13. 66; 
requests the kings freed from Jarasandha's captivity to help Yudhisthira 2. 
: 22. 36; his consent for initiation asked by Yu. 2. 30. 20-21; offers to Yu. 
to do whatever required of him 2. 30. 23-24; helps the performance to the end 
2. 42.34; his help acknowledged 2. 42. 47-48. xi) Duryodhana's jealousy : 
he expresses to Karna his desire to perform rajas ya 3. 241. 19; not possible 
as long as Yudhisthira was alive 3. 241. 26; also because his father, Dhrta- 
rüstra, was alive 3. 241. 27; advised to perform, instead, Vaignava Kratu, 
i equivalent to rajasuya 3.241.28, 32; hopes to perform rājasīūya when Paueawas 
are killed 3. 242. 12-14, 10; 


3) rajasuya of Hari$candra : i) he did digvijaya alone 2. 11. 54-55; 
ii) all kings brought tribute to him 2. 11. 56, and served as attendants to 
Brahmanas 2.11.57; iii) at the prasarpakala he satisfied Brühmanas by 
giving riches 2.11.58; iv) gave daksind to priests five times of what they had 
asked for 2. 11. 57; v ) when anointed ( abhisikta ) became samraj ( Susubhe 
. sámrüjyena ) 2.11. 61; vi) distinguished himself above all kings 2.11. 60; 


pLA————————— 
11 Named as Kysna in 2,49. 15. 
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vii) Yudhisthira equals him when he acquires glory by performing rd@jasilya 
2. 49. 22. 


3. 5.6 Architecture 


1. sabha — of the Pandavas ( built by Maya for Dharmarüja 2. 1. 9; 
cf. Maya under 1.2. 1). i) commencement ceremony : land measured out 
on an auspicious day after Maya performed the auspicious ceremonies 
( krtakautukamarigalah ) 2.1.17; Brahmanas were fed by him with payasa 
and wealth distributed among them 2.1.18; ii) completion : Maya took 
more than fourteen months to complete it ( krtva māsaih paricaturdasaih ) 
2.3.34; iii) entrance ceremony: entrance rite ( pravesana ) performed 
by Yudhisthira with his brothers 2. 4. 1-6 ; different deities established in 
it in different places 2. 4. 4; large number of Brihmagas fed and given 
clothes, garlands and a thousand cows each (2.4.1-3); pumyahavdcana 
by the Brahmanas 2. 4. 3; Yudhisthira was entertained for seven nights 
by wrestlers, actors, fighters, ballad-singers ( sutah ) and bards ( vaitülikah ) 
2.4.5-6; iv) extent: ten thousand cubits, all four sides taken together 
(dasa kigkusahasrüni samantad ayatabhavat ) 2.3.19; very high, long, and 
large 2.3.22; v) materials used: (a) built with the jewels Maya had 
brought from the store in the sabh@ of Vrsaparvan near Bindusaras ( 2. 
3.2-4; 2.46.26), and with the crystals used for the sabhà of Vrsaparvan 
( 2.3.16) — hence called mapimayi 2.3.17; 2.6.10; (b) gold used instead 
of wood for pillars (? satakumbhamayadrumá ) 2.3.19 ; (c) walls ( prakara ) 
studded with gems 2. 3. 23; (d) many jewels and valuable materials went 
into its construction 2.3. 23; 1.55.38; vi) appearance and qualities 1 
(a ) looked like a vimana 2. 1. 12; 1.1.89; (b) lustrous, splendid ( subha ), 
glossy, variegated, heavenly, pleasing 2. 3. 17, 20-22 ; 2. 3. 4; 2.1. 19; 1. 55. 
38 ; 3.24.12; (c) faultless ( vipapma ) 2.3. 22; unparalleled 2.3.17, 24; 3. 
24. 12; people curious to see it 2. 31.3 ; 2. 32. 9; the very best in the world of 
mortals 2.6.10; 2. 11. 42; famous in the three worlds 2. 3. 17 ; not even the 
sabha of the Yadavas, of the gods, or of Brahman was equal to it 2. 3. 24 ; 
( d) one did not experience fatigue in it 2. 3. 22; agreeable in all seasons 2. 
1.19; vii) surroundings: surrounded by trees blossoming throughout the 
year, and by others which were dark and gave cool shade 2.3.31; surround- 
ed by fragrant groves and lotus ponds beautiful due to swans, ducks and 
cakravüka birds 2. 3. 32; viii) some inside details: (a) Maya himself built 
a lotus pond in which lotus-creeper was furnished with beryl ( vaidūrya ) 
leaves and flowers had stalks of gems; full of lotus ( padma ) and lily 
( saugandhika ) flowers; inhabited by birds, tortoises and fishes; easy to 
enter into; having water agreeable in all seasons; deceptive in appearance 
since it was laid over with precious stones — hence visitors not recognizing 
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the pond might fall into it 2.3.27-30; 2. 43.5: 2.46.29; (b) Maya also 
constructed inside the sabha another pond of the opposite nature, — ils floor 
was covered with crystals and jewels and hence the pond looked full of water 
although it was not 2.43.3; 2.46.26; (c) there was an elevated place 
(2 sthalam Gruroha) which appeared to the visitor to be full of water 2. 43. 
9; (d) there were other deceptions too — a closed door looked like open 
and an open one looked like closed 2. 43. 10 ; 2. 46. 325; (e) structurally 
it was expected to provide everything that gods, men, and Asuras might 
desiret? (? yatra divydn abhipráyan pasyema vihitams tvaya | Gsuran mānu- 
sams calva) 2. 1. 11; also 2.43.2; ix) uses : (a) hall of reception : learned 
sages were received there 2. 4. 7, 16-17; kings were received 2. 4. 7, 18; (b) 
hall of instruction : sages told the Pandavas many merit-earning ( punyap ) 
narratives 2.4.17; (c) many princes, including the Vrsni princes, learnt 
from Arjuna archery 2. 4.28, 29; (d) hall of entertainment : Citrasena and 
other Gandharvas, Apsarases, and Kinnaras entertained the audience with 
vocal (gita) and instrumental ( vaditra) music. Their director was Tumburu 
2.4.30-34; Yudhisthira sported there as éakra in the heaven 2.4.6; (e) 
guest house : Duryodhana and Sakuni lived there for some days after the 
Rüjasüya 2.42.60. x) care t The Rakgasas called Kinkaras, 8000 in 
number, watched the hall and looked after ( ? vahanti) its day-to-day main- 
tenance 2. 3. 25:9 ; 2. 44. 8. 


2. sabha—of the Kauravas (built at the instance of Dhrtarüstra 
- 2.45.46; 2. 51. 17 ; 


i) builders : thousands of intelligent and diligent artisans ( Silpin) 
employed to build it 2. 51. 18; 2. 45. 46; ii) completion: built in no time 
( kalenalpena ); completion reported to Dhrtarüstra 2.51.19; 2. 45. 46 ; 
iii) extent : one krosa in width and length, with a thousand pillars and a 
hundred gates 2. 51.17; 2.45.46; easy to enter2.45.47; iv) materials 
used t all kinds of materials including gold, beryls, crystals, and diamonds, 
2; 51.17-19, 21; v) appearance : attractive, colourful, delightful to look at: 
9.45.46; 2. 51. 19, 21 ; 2. 52. 37; according to Dhrtarüstra as good as the 
Mayasabhü of the Pündavas 2. 52.7; vi) some interior details : seats of 
gold in different shades 3. 51. 19, some of these being simhàsanas 2. 53. 19; 
precious beds provided 2. 51. 21; vii ) uses : (a) primarily a gambling hall : 
dice poured out and kept ready for the game 2 53.1; 2. 67.2; 2. 45.41; 
Cnn 


18 Perhaps therefore called devamaya 3. 24. 12. 

19 Butcf. Nilakantha on 2. 1. 11 and 2. 43. 2. 

20 But Nilakantha : vahantiti sabhayah jaugamatvam uktam | ata eva vimüna- 
pratinets nama tasya yuktam, 
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covered with carpets for the gamblers to sit ( upastirna™ sabha ) 2. 53. 1; 2. 
67. 2; gamblers for playing appointed by Dhrtarüstra 2. 52. 9, 37; Pündavas 
invited to see the sabhà and enjoy some friendly dice-games 2. 51. 21; 2. 52. 8; 
( b) turned into a court-room when Draupadi raised a question and challen- 
ged the outcome of the last game 2. 60. 7, 10; gamblers recede into back- 
ground and the sabhyas come to the forefront 2.60.29, 45; 2. 61. 12, 16, 80; a. 
question put to the sabAa has to be answered and answered impartially 2. 61. 
54, 56, 57, (52, 53) ; members of the sabhà not to remain silent spectators 
2. 60. 33; a member of the sabhd not answering the question incurs half the 
guilt of telling a lie, if he judges falsely he incurs it in full 2. 61. 56-57; the 
decision of the members fina] 2. 62. 11-13; viii) women and the sabhā ı 
women of high socia] rank ordinarily not expected to be brought into the 
sabhā 2. 60.12; 3. 46. 32, (20), especially when they were not properly 
dressed 2. 60.25; 2.61.34; they were not expected to be directly addressed 
to 2. 63.25; but women of low social status could be brought to the sabha 
2. 61. 35-36, 


4.2.4 dyüta 


dyuta, game of dice, played using probably the fruit of Vibhitaka 
tree as dice; its procedure fixed by the ancients ( dyute purünair vyavaharah 
pranitah) 2.51.12. 1) General: i) included among the four vices ( vyasas 
nani ) of a king 2. 61. 20; 3.14. 7; (3.14. 9; 3.31.18 ); called dosa 3.49.12; 
li) defects: (a) leads to calamity ( anartha ) 2. 52. 11; 4.17.18; to misery 
(duhkha) 3. 78. 6; to destruction ( vinasa) 2.46.3; to adversity ( vyasana ) 
3.14.14, (15,17); (b) leads to quarrels and use of harsh words 2. 51. 243 
2. 52.10; 2. 56.1; 3.14.9; to mutual discord and armed conflict 2. 45. 52; 
2. 46. 12; 2. 51. 11, 24; 2. 56. 1; to enmity ( vaira) and great danger ( maha- 
bhaya ) involving total destruction of the ksatriyas 2. 59. 5; 2. 51. 15; to 
bitterness ( katuka) 3.14.10; (c) causes infatuation 2. 60. 4, 5; 3. 57. 13; 
( d) it is a way to hell 2. 59. 10; (e ) leads to loss of property in a single day 
3. 14. 9; loss of things not enjoyed ( abhaksitavinas$a 3.14.6; abhuktanása 
3.14.9); (f) dislike for the game expressed by the word durdyiita 2. 
72.14; 3.46. 29; 4.17.10, 11; iii) advantages: (a) helps to meet friends ' 
2. 65. 12; can be suhrddyüta ‘a friendly game ’ 2. 45. 54; 2.51.21; 2. 52.8; 
2.53.21; (b) can be a means of livelihood 4. 6. 7; (c) non-violent means 
of depriving the rivals of their wealth 2. 45. 40; 2.51. 1, 4; 3.77. 4-5, 7; its 
advantages over war 2. 51. 2, 12 ( tatratyayo nàsti na samprahürah ); how- 


L 


31 «die Spielhalle ist mit ( Teppischen zum Sitzen ) belegt " Lüders, Phil. Ind. 118-119 
f. n. 4; however Nilakantha: spastirna asphurdkhyena  aksapütanavüsasd 
uparistirnà on 2.59.41 (-cr. edo. 2, 53. 1); ubastirpd dattGsang Devabodha. 
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ever not considered meet for a ksatriya 4. 45. 7; iv) some expressions for 
‘to play a game of dice’: dyütam kr- 2.66.24; 4. 45. 21; durodaram kr- 2. 51. 
13; dyütam l- 2. 61. 5, 13, 15; dyütam ( pra wrt- 2. 66. 20; 2. 67. 16; 4. 63. 29; 
dyütam div- 2.66.20; dyütena āhvā- 2.51.1; v) other words for dyüuta 
durodara 2.51.13; 2.52.15 (durodaram gam-); 2.72.1; (individual play ) 2. 
53.23,24; 2.54.1; ( durodara * a gambler ' cf. kitava below ); adhidevana 5.156. 11; 
2) sabha ‘hall’ for playing the game of dice (also cf. 2 sabh@, under section 
3. 5. 6 Architecture ): i) full of gamblers 2. 52. 37; (some of them named 
as Sakuni, Vivimisati, Citrasena, Satyavrata, Purumitra, Jaya 2. 52. 13); ii) 
provided with seats or carpets for the gamblers to sit on while playing 2. 53. 
1; 2. 67. 2; provided with dice 2.45.47; 2. 53. 1; 2. 67. 2; (aksavatl sabhd) 
3. 5. 5; ( akgavatl ) 3.6.8; 3. 77. 10; 4.12. 4; 5. 2. 16; kings assemble there 
as spectators 2.53.17; 3) kitava (devitr) ‘gambler’: i) described as 
dangerous and employing tricks 2.52.14; 3.35.2 (Sathah); trickery not 
good for a gambler 2. 53.3; gamblers speak of things they have never seen 
2. 58. 19; not proper to play with an excited gambler for fear that he may 
lose 4. 63. 30; keep bonded women (bandhaki), but do not use them as 
stake 2. 61. 1; could be a king's friend 4. 6.14; a dvija or a Brahmana as a 
gambler 4. 6. 7, 10; Yudhisthira called kitava by Vidura 2. 63.18, by Drau- 
padi 2. 60.7; (for kitava also cf. 2.52.12, 37; 2.61.22); ii) kaitava- (a) 
an act of a gambler ( = dyüta or devana ) 2. 60. 44; 2. 61.3; 3.77.10; (b) 
kaitavaka = gambler’s skill 2. 54.1; iii) some other words for * gambler’: 
(a) durodara - ( professionals) 2.52.9; 3.14. 13; 5. 2. 10; 7. 105. 17 ( senām 
durodaram viddhi ); (b) sabhastara : Yudhisthira (or Kafka) so called 4. 1. 
20; 4.12.3; 4.17.25; 4.65.6; (c) devitr- 4. 1. 20; 4. 6. 10; 4.17. 22; (iv) 
devin- 4.6.11; 4) Gstara, a seat for the gambler: ratham viddhi mamasta- 
ram ( v. 1. asphuram ) 2. 51. 3; (perhaps we have to see a reference to the 
seat for a gambler in the expression upastirna sabha rajan 2. 53.1; 2.67.2); 
5) permission to play the game: Kauravas seek permission from their father, 
anujfiátas tu te pitrG 2. 44. 21; rocatam te parantapa 2. 66.23; 6) challeng- 
ing to a game of dice: i) G@-Ava 2. 45. 38; 2.51.1; 3. 78. 14, 3. 49. 32; 2. 52. 
16; 3. 61. 78; ( āhvāna 2. 66. 27; áhvayitr 2.52.16); sama-hva- 2. 44.19, 18; 


3.6.9; 5.2,9-10; (samahvana 2. 52. 19; 2. 67. 4; 3. 56. 8; samahvatr 3. 6. 8 J 


( dyūta ) pravāđa (?) 4. 17. 14; ii) when challenged one may enquire who is 
the opponent and the surety 2. 53.14; iii) one may refuse to accept the 
challenge, but Nala found it difficult to resist when challenged repeatedly 3. 
56. 1-8; vow (vrata) of Yudhisthira not to refuse when challenged 2. 52. 16; 
2.53.13; 7) (devana-)samaya: covenant mutually agreed upon by the 
two sides before the start of the game 2. 53.1: i) the two sides may express- 


v 


ly agree not to employ fraudulent methods 2.53.3; a fraudulent game . 


declared sinful by Astta Devala 2.53.6, 7; ii) by mutual agreement one 
player may play for another as Sakuni plays for Duryodhana 2. 53. 15; but 
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Duryodhana responsible for the payment (if the stake was lost) 2. 53. 15; 
. Ui) also agreed to that Yudhisthira to declare his stake first 2. 53. 23 ( and 
therefore to throw dice first in the first game; in the subsequent games, the- 
loser to throw dice first 2); 8) duration: generally, perhaps, a few hours; 
but the game between Nala and Puskara went on for months ( bahün 
masan) 3.56.18; 9) number of individual plays : the game could consist 
of a number of plays, as the first dyiita between the Kauravas and the 
Pindayas (twenty games ) or between Nala and Puskara shows: or, it could 
be finished in a single game as the second dyūta between the Kauravas 
and Pandavas ( samutksepena caikena ) 2.67.20, or between Nala and 
Puskara shows ( pravartatàm dyutam ... ekapanena 3. 77. 6,18); 10) insti- 
gation and dissuation : i) instigation : winner uses such words as * is there 
anything left with you to stake" 2.58.1, 12, 26; ii) dissuasion : friends, 
ministers and others try in valn to dissuade Nala from continuing the game; 
Damayanti does not speak directly to Nala but wants Nala to meet his 
subjects who wish to dissuade him, but he refuses 3. 56. 10 ff; 3.57. 5-6; 
Vidura tries to dissuade Dhrtarástra from giving permission to play 2. 51. 24, 
and asks him to stop the game after it has gone on for a while 2. 55-56; 
Gandhari tells Dhrtarüstra not to permit anudyuta 2. 66. 28-35; but no one 
tries to dissuade Yudhisthira, which Krsna says he would have done, if 
necessary even by the use of force, if he were present in the sabha 3. 14. 3, 
12; according to Balarüma, the elders among the Kurus and Yudhisthira’s 
friends tried to disssuade him but without success 5.2. 9; wife’s presence may 
act as a deterrent in accepting the challenge to game 3. 56. 8; 11) (dyüta-) 
mandala, a circle drawn round the gambler where he sits to play ( 7), manda- 
lam ca ratharn mama 8. 52.13; 12) i) abhidevana (= Vedic adhidévana ); 
a place prepared in the ground where dice are thrown 9. 14. 8; 13) div- * to 
play by throwing dice’, devana ‘a game of dice’ (cf. aksa- below): i) 
div- 2.54.1, 2; 2.58.3, 5,7 etc.; 3.77.4; 5.2.9,11; ii ) devana 2. 53.14; 
3.6.8; 3.14.6; 3.77.14; (2.61,60); called visama ‘abnormal’ when 
someone played for someone else (e. g. Sakuni for Duryodhana ) 2. 53 16; 
deva— devana in aksadeva 2.55.5; iii) prati-div- * to throw dice as a counter- 
play, (in order to add to those thrown first by the opponent ) 3. 35. 2, 3; 
2.58.13 (v.1.); iv) pratidevana 5.2.11; v) ati-div- ‘to play beyond 
limits’ 2. 53. 9; or ‘to play with unusual stakes’ ( e. g. using Draupadi as a 
stake) 2. 63.5; vi) ati-dyūta 2.63.17; vii) ati-devin * an excellent player’ 2. 
52.13; 14) dice- i) the game played with aksa ( aksadyüta 9.4. 7 ) by which 
in all probability the fruit of a Vibhitaka tree (cf. Kali, Section 1. 2. 4. above) 
are meant?" ; their number used for the game very large (aksapiiga 3. 35. 3 : 


313 A young man (Siva) playing the game of dice with aksas (= probably Vibhitakg 
~ fruit) with a young woman ( Uma 7) referred to 1. 189. 14-15, 
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glahamanah sahasrasah 2. 54.1; aksan uptva 2. 53.1; 2. 66.20; 2. 67. 2, 13); 
during the game a certain number of dice thrown or scattered on the ground 
by both the players, one after the other ( ksip- 2. 51. 2; vap- 2. 66. 20; 2. 67, 
13; pra-vap- 3. 35.3); apparently every time Yudhisthira played first by throw- 
ing dice immediately after declaring his stake ( tena [ dhanena | divyamy aham 
tyayà 2. 54. 2, 6, etc.; aham hy aksün anvapadyam 3.35.1), to which was 
added a certain number of dice by Sakuni ( punar anupad- 2. 58. 43, pratipad- 
2. 58.13 (v. 1. pratipátaya- ); also cf. prati-div- above). The second player 
apparently had to declare while throwing the dice whether the total number 
of dice thrown by the two players together would be odd or even; if the result 
agreed with his declaration he won, otherwise he lost??, aksan hi drsgtva $akuner 
yathavat kamünulomün ay ujo y uja $ ca 3. 35. 4; ii) A different kind of game 
played with pásakas (and not with the Vibhitaka fruit ); however they are also 
called aksas1 a) püfakas, made of various materials like beryl, gold and 
ivory and were of black and red colour, vaidüryan küficanün dantan phalair 
jyotirasaih™ saha | krsnaksal lohitaksam$ ca 4.1.21; 4.6.1; b) a profes- 
soinal player carried pasakas under his armpit in a piece of cloth 4. 6.1; 
c) they were probably very heavy as they could inflict injury 4. 63. 44-45; 
d) they were scattered on the ground while playing (nivap- 4.6.10); e) 
apparently the pzsakas thrown during the game could be halted for some 
reason by the opponent by preventing them from falling down (na hi gandi va- 
nirmukt@ gàürdhrapatrüh sutejanah | antaresy avatigthanti 4. 45. 24); (in 
that case the game was rendered null and void?); 15) keeper of dice 
( akgátivapa = Vedic aksavapd y: a gambler at the king’s court also appointed 
as keeper of dice 4. 65.6. Perhaps his duty was to keep the dice ready for 
game; but even a maid-servant could get them when required for play ( aksdn 
ühara sairandhri 4. 63.29); 16) glaha, glah- (grah-): i) glaha, * grip’ 
(holding the dice in order to throw them on the ground ), glaham jagraha sau? 
balah 2. 61. 21; 2. 53. 5; glahan dhanürhsi me viddhi 2. 51.3; the fist holding 
the dice raised up ( samutksepa ) before throwing them on the ground 2. 67. 
20; all these actions referred to generally as prakriyà 2.53. 4; ii) glaha may i 
also mean the dice held in the grip adyāsau saubalah krşņa glaham janatu vai 
$arün 8.52.13; iii) or it may mean a papa which is to be won by the 
correct glaha, nakulo glaha eko me 2. 58. 11; 2. 58. 30, 31; 2. 63. 5; 2. 67. 8, 19; 
2. 68. 7; 3.35.7; 6.110. 43; 7.105. 18; 8.63.25; iv) oritmay-mean dyuta 
un T 


38 This procedure is different from the one found in the ritual texts where the division by 
four is understood, cf. Rudradatta on 4p. Sr. S. 5.20. 1 ( nyuptegv aksegu catuskasa 
vibhajyamünesu yatra sarve bhagdh sama bhavanti iat kriam nama/ athe 
patrüntatas trayo 'vasisyanie sü iret yatra dvau sa doüparah yairaikah sa 
kalıh, cf. below f. n. 31. js 

3&' van Buitenen * phosphorescent nuts’. $ 
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itself (7) played with different glahas, mithyaglahe nirjita vai nrSamsaih 5. 47. 
85; v)or, any contest, e.g. a debate, na me 'dya vaksyasy ativadimanin glaham 
prapannah 3.134.2 (NL, however, glaham panam); vi) other words hav- 
ing the meaning of glaha * grip'- a) durodara as in durodaram ca gandivam 
8.52.13; b) aksepa 2.58.30; vii) grah- or glah- ‘to take up dice in 
hand’ tato jagráha sakunis tan akşān 2. 53. 25; 2.67. 21; 7,105. 15, 16; 7. 
126.10; 8.63.26; viii) glah- may also mean: a) ‘to stake’ imàm cet 
purvam kitavo "glahisyat 2.63.18; or b) ‘play a game of dice’ duryo- 
dhano glahate pandavena 2. 56. 5; $akune hanta divyamo glahamanah saha- 
sraéah 2.54.1; 17) pana, pan- ‘stake’, ‘to stake’; i) objects which 
could be used as stake ( pana ) in gambling : women, cows, gold, wealth ( in 
general) 4. 63.32; 3.61.78; 3. 77. 5; garments, weapons, vehicles, draught- 
animals, sheep etc. 4.17. 12-13; kingdom 3.61.78; 3.71.5; life 3. 77. 6 
( prànayo$ ca papdvahe); 3. 77. 18; 2. 61. 60; the loser in the game had to lose his 
life when pramna was the stake, but the winner may allow the loser to live 3. 77. 
22,26; 2 61. 79; ii) anything agreed upon by mutual samaya or vyavasdya 
by the parties, like spending a part of life in forest, followed by some period to 
be spent incognito 2. 66. 18 ff; 2.67.9 f.; 2.67.20; 4.42.3; iii) wifeasa 
stake 3.58.3 ( damayantyah payah sádhu vartatam yadi manyase); 3.77.5; 
2.58.31 f; 2.61.32; 2.61. 22; 2. 63. 3; staking wife considered unusual 2. 
60. 5 (ko vai di vyed bháryaya rajaputrah ), or improper 2. 61.4 ( idam tvatikrtam 
manye draupadi yatra panyate ); woman ( and man) won in the game consi- 
dered dāsř (or dasa*?) and required to do the daily chores in the winner's 
house 2.59.1; 2.60.4.; 2.63.2; 2 61.81; 2.58.27; the husband loses 
the right to stake his wife if he has lost himself first 2. 63. 21 ( view of Arju- 
na); similarly also 2, 59. 4; 2. 63. 18 (view of Vidura), and 2. 61. 24 ( view 
of Vikarna); iv) stakes offered by the tw» parties usually of the same kind 
and value to start with manih of Yudhisthira (2.53. 22) and manayah of 
Duryodhana for the first round in the game (2. 53. 24); but Puskara had 
only a bull ( vrsah) to stake (3. 56. 7 ) against gold etc. of Nala ( 2. 56. 9); 
y ) the loser in an individual game lost the whole stake for that game and not 
in parts; vi) only the loser offered new stake for the next game, e. g.a 
hundred jars full of niskas etc. by Yudhigthira for the second round ( 2. 54. 
2),and so on, while the stake of the winner (e.g. of Duryodhana ) appa- 
rently remained the same if he had not lost any round. Whereas Yudhisthira 
who goes on losing announces new stakes, Duryodhana does so only once; 
vii) if the loser in a game demands that what he had lost in the game be 
staked by the winner at the next round, the latter expected to oblige him 
3.77.7; viii) it was customary to announce the good qualities of the stake, 
——————— 

8! It is not clear how Nala says that Pugkara and his retinue had become dasa 3. 77. 20. 
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as in auction, e. g. Yudhisthira describes the mani staked by him as precious 
( bahudhanah ), obtained from a whirlpool in an ocean (sagarüvartasam- 
bhavah), harottarah (?), set in the very best gold ( kanakottamabhisanah ) 
2.53.22; ix) one could lose one's belongings piecemeal, as it happened with 
Yudhisthira and Nala in the first dyita; or one could offer all one's belong- 
ings as a single stake, as done by Nala in the second dytita 3.77.5; x) 
some other words used in the sense of pana: a) pana 2.53.5; b) dhana 
2. 54. 2, 6, 10 etc. ( etad rajan dhanam mahyam tena dlvyümy aham tvaya); 
2. 58. 3, 5,9; 2.53.23; 2.63.19; 4.6.12; c) glaha (see above under 
glaha); d) saninyasa 3.77. 5 (esa vai mama saninydsah; e» kaitava 2. 60. 5 
( üàho nanyat kaitavam asya kimcit); 2.60.6; kaltavya 2. 58. 22; xi) prati- 
pana * counter-stake* 2, 53. 23 ( etad rajan dhanam mahyam pratipanas tu kas 
tava); 3.58. 2; 3. 77. 7; xii) pan- * to stake, to offer something as a stake’ 
2. 58. 3, 31; 2. 60. 40; 2.61.4, etc.; 3. 77, 18; pane nyas- 2.59.4; or simply 
nyas- 2. 60.6; 2. 61. 31; panani kr- 2. 61. 23; panakülam man- ‘to agree to 
a game of dice’ 3.56.8; 18) i) guarantor of payment of whatever is lost 
in the game, pratipana 2.53.14 (pratipana$ ca ko "nyo 'sil); ii) some 
gamblers made it a condition that the stake won must be immediately paid 
up 4.6.12 (na me jitah ka$ cana dharayed dhanam); 19) declaration of 
success by the winning gambler 2. 54. 23, etc, (jitam ity eva Sakunir abhagata y 
admission of defeat by the loser**, uktam jito "smiti ca pandavena 2. 60. 41; 
20) skill in gambling : ability of the gambler to count quickly the number of 
dice thrown by the opponent and then to add to it by his throw an exact num- 
ber of dice to win the game yo 'nveti samkhyüm 2. 53. 4; viddhy akgahrdayajfiam 
mam sanikhyane ca visdradam 3. 70. 23,7; it was a ‘science’ ( vidyd ) 2. 66. 21; 
3. 70. 24, 26, known as aksahrdaya ‘mind of the dice’ 3.78. 15-17, cf. 
aksahrdayajfia 3.70. 23, 27; 4. 12. 4; or as Ardaya, cf. hrdayajrtia 2.45.37; 
(2. 51.3); or as aksa, cf. aksajfia 3. 63. 21; 3. 78. 14, its opposite anakga- 
jřa 9. 60, 44; or aksavedin 9. 60. 44; or as akgatattva, cf. akgatattvavid 2. 53. 
25; skill was either innate, as was probably the case with Sakuni?', or could 
be learnt (sa te 'ksahrdayam dàta) 3.60.23; 3.70.26; 3. 78. 15, 17; some 
tried to get it by practice ( prayatna ) 2. 60. 43; quick counting of dice at the 
game could cause fatigue but a skilled player does not get tired (ceytasyv 
akhinnah kitavo ’ksajasu) 2.53.4; skill in the game also expressed by 
words kusala 2.44.19,20; 3.61.78; naipuna 3.63.19; dhürta 4.19. 1%; 
kitava 2. 68. 26; kovida 3. 49. 42; a skilled gambler called mataksa 2. 52, 13; 





. %8 Which implies that the winner's declaration could be challenged by the loser, 
Harivamsa 89.38. 

ft cf. 2. 45. 37 for Hakuni's complete niastery over the game, 

35 Used sarcastically of Yudhisthira. 


$ 
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2. 58. 30; 4. 1. 20; 5. 2. 9; krtahasta 2.52.13; nikrti1 i) ‘skill’ in the game 
of dice 2. 54. 7 ( vyavasito nikrtim samupüsritah ... $akunih ); 2. 54. 15, 18, 23 
etc.; 2.53.4; 3.49.32; 3.61.78 (nikrtiprajfia- ) ; 9.60,44 (7); anikrti 
‘unskilled ( gambler)’ 2.53.10; ii) *deceipt': since the game could be 
won by skill as well as by deceipt, sometimes nikrti also means * deceipt' 
^2. 53. 2 (nikrtir devanam papam); 2.53.10, 11, 12; 2.60. 42 ( na manyate 
tām nikrtim mahatmá ); 2.60.44; 3.9.2 (?); 4. 45. 8; naikrtika ‘given to 
trickery’ 2.60.43; iii) deceipt employed in a game also expressed by the 
words māyā 2. 53. 7; 2. 56. 10 ; anaya 2.45.55; amarga 2.53.3; durdyüta*? 
2. 12. 14; 3. 46. 29; 3.176. 34; 3.231.16; 4.45.22; aksakufa 3.34.3; 21) 
names of the ayas ( results of. the dice thrown in the game by the two conte- 
stants Pl; i) krta 4. 45. 23 (naksan ksipati gandivam na krtam dvaparam 
na ca ??); 5. 140. 7, 9, etc.; ii) tretá 5. 140. 7,9, etc. (na tadd bhavati tretà 
na krtam dvaparam na ca); iii) dvàpara 4.45.23; 5. 140. 7,9, etc.; also cf, 
section 1.2. 4 p. 136 above; iv) kali cf. section 1. 2. 4 p. 136 above.; 22) 
i) dyuta considered in terms of war : dice throwa by a gambler from his fist 
are looked upon as arrows released from a bow, expertness in the game the 
bow-string, gambler's seat the chariot, glahün dhanumsi me viddhi $arün 
aksüms ca bharata | aksanam hrdayam me jyám ratham viddhi mamüstaram 
_ 2.51.3 (v. 1. asphuram ); 2.68.39; 7. 105. 16; ii) or, war looked upon as 
a game of dice: tabhyam ( = kargürjunübhyam) dyutam samayattam 8. 63. 
27; 7. 105. 14-15; in which case arrows become dice, naksdn ksipati gündI- 
vam na krtam dvaparam na ca 4.45. 23; 5. 140. 7, etc.; 7. 105. 17; and the 
opponent is the stake to be won glaham ca saindhavam rà jann atra dyütasya 
ni$cayah 7. 105.18; 8.63.25; 6.110.43; or one’s life is the stake prandn 
samtyajatam yuddhe pránadyütübhidevane 9. 14.8; iii) war as an alternative 
to a game of dice, na ced vafichasi tad dyütam " yuddhadyütari di 
3. 77. 8,10 (also cf. Section 1 iii above ). 


4. 8. 5 Modes of Expression 
l ( this section is only illustrative ) 


i l ) worthlessness : kalami nārhanti sodasim 2. 38. 26; 3.89. 19; sarvar | 
na satyasya kalam upaiti 3. 35.21; — 2) not making significant gain : avapya 





39 Since Sakuni is known as an excellent player and since he has agreed not to use 
fraudulent means ( 2. 53. 11-12), it does not seem to be correct to interpret nikrts as 
‘trick’ in this and similar contexts; but there can be a difference of opinion on this 

; point. 

80 In 4.47.10 durdyftadevin ' a bad gambler ’. i 

81 The names krta, treta, dvüpara and kals presuppose a game in which the number of 

.- -dice thrown together by the two contestants is divided by four, and not by two (cf. 
above section 14 ‘ dice "). 

$8! krta in 3. 80. 8, 25 stands for kriakrtya and is not the name of an aya as van Buite- 
nen thinks ( * methinks the throw is won" ). 
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prihivim krtsnám na te $rügam avardhata 3.31.9; -3) to throw out a 
challenge : sarvesart balinam mürdhni mayedam nihitam padam 2. 36.3; mür-- 
dhni vo nyastami mayedam sakalam padam 2.41.31; 4) useful as a safe 
shelter: ko "tra dvipah syat tumule vas tadánim 2. 56. 8; dvipo "'bhavad 
yatra vrkodarasya yudhisthirah 3.174. 19; dvipo 'bhüs tvam hi parthanam . 
nagare varandvate 10. 11. 23; apáranam iva dvTpam agadhe gadham icchatam 
7.3.3; 5)to the last man, omitting none : bhuktübhuktam ... sarvam ükubja- 
vümanam ... ydjnaseni pratyavaiksat 2.48.41; | 6) offer consolation :. 
hidimbabakayoh pápa na tvam aérupramarjanami karisyasi 3.12.66; 7) 
marking time: ksamárm kurvan külam upüsate yah 3.6. 19; 8) taking an- 
oath : ahatva na nivartisye satyendyudham aülabhe 3.15.10; 9) confidence 
about a certain happening : satyam devah karisyanti yan no yuddham bhayi- - 
syati 2.68.27; — 10) foolish behaviour: garte mattah prapatati pramattah 
sthanum rcchati 2. 58. 18; ayam dhatte venur ivitmaghat! phalam raja 2. 59. 5; 
baddham setum ko nu bhindyad dhamec chantam ca pavakam 2. 66.32; ajo hl. 
Sastram akhanat kilaikah ... tadvat valirau mā khanih panduputraih 2. 59. 8, 
11) stupidity : tami tvarh prarthayase manda bàla$ candramasam yathü 5. 
128.37; 12) abusing good men: fapasvinam samparipürnavidyam bhasanti 
hatvam $vanarüh sadaiva 2.59.9; 13) strange happenings : majjanty alā- 
bint silah plavante muhyanti navo *mbhasi $asvad eva 2. 59.11; 14) impos- 
sibilities 1. apeyat kila bhah süryal laksmi$ candramasas tatha 3.34.71; 
caled dhi himavan sthanat etc. 2. 68. 35; $và simiham hantum arhati 2.37. 6) 
15) expressing uselessness of a thing or of an action : yathaphalàh sandhatila 
éarmamayà mrgüh ... yatha kakayavd api 2.68.13; 2.68.8; bhasante tata 
sarkruddhah $vànah simhasya sannidhau 2.37.8; 16) expressing dislike b 
patih kumāryā iva  sgagtlvarsah 2.57, 15; 3.6.15; 17) incongruencies i ` 
Svadriau ksiram asaktam brahma và vrsale yatha | satyarh stene balars náryüm 
3. 34. 78; api caitat striyo balah svàdhyayam iva kurvate 3. 34. 79; 18 ) i) to 
die: mā gamah ... yamaksayam 2. 20. 21, 24; 3.120. 5; gatah...yamasya sadanam . 
3. 12. 66; 7. 2. 15; gatam vaivasvataksayam 3. 94. 7; tegu sarvesu ( pandavesu ) 
Süntegu gatesv aviditam gatim 3.8. 18; hatas tair va viralokam gamisye 7. 2. 
20; ii) to kill: netukamo yamaksayam 2.37.10; 2. 68. 18 ( yamasadanam y; 
daréaylsyami ... vaivasvataksayam 2.68.44; 3.40.10,32,38; 3.107. 16:- 
19) i) extraordinary, indescribable situation when no word is possible 
nabruvanis tatra kimcana [. atitavakpathe kale preksamana janardanam 2. 42. 
26; ii) beyond persuasion when no word is useful: damayanti ... atita- 
vikpathe kale saSapa 3.60.36; 20) to keep one's word: kartum arhasi 
kalyana tad rtam 3. 61. 14, 20; arkasi ... satya kartum 3.61.17; 21) beyond 
hope: dugkaram yadi jivati 3. 64. 16, 17; 22) "gauf' used with reference 
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to a man indicative of his wife's having relations with others®3 : gaur gaur iti 
smahvayan muktalajjah 2. 68. 19; 23) idleness : kim asse pithasarpavat 3. 36- 
21; 24) undesirability : na tu prasaktani bhavati vrksacchüyeva haimani 
3.34.62; 25) gaining more by losing a little : arthatyago hi karyah syad 
artham Sreyamsain icchata | bijaupamyena 3. 34. 63: 26) no gain, but loss i 
arthena tu samo ’nartho yatra labhyeta nodayah | kKharakanduyitam hi tat 3.34. 
64; 27) inactivity, an easy road to downfall: an@rambhaparo raja valmlka 
iva stdati 2.14.7; 28) husband with two wives: sa tabhyam susubhe 
raja patnibhyam ... karenubhyam iva dvipah 2.16.18; gangadyamunayor 
madhye mürtimàn iva sagarap (?) 2.16. 19; 29) imminent danger : asTvisah 
Sira$i te 2.59.3; 30) absence of independent action, helplessness : 
navi naur iva samyata 2.50.10; 31) lack of solidity: phenadharma; 
bound to fall down phaladharma’ 3. 36. 2; 32) foolhardjness: prakrtini 
yanti bhutani bhulingasakunir yatha 2.38.17; 33) helplessness of the 
crippled: kuninam iva bilvani pangiinam iva dhenavah | hrtam aisvaryam 
asmakam 3.34.7; 34) ungratefulness : utsarigena vyala ivahfto ’st marjara- 
vat posakam copahamsi 2.57.3; 35) unity is strength: sarvatha 
samhatair eva ... amitrah $akyate hantuni madhuha bhramarair iva 3. 34. 68; 
36) ready to praise: saristavavaktà tvam bandivat satatotthitah 2. 41. 6; 
37) obtaining just what is needed : asiiryam iva suryena nivdtam iva vayuna | 
krspena samupetena jahrse bharatam puram 2. 30. 15; 38) prosperity in- 
spite of adverse circumstances : tac ca sarvam atikramya sa ( pudhisthirab ) 
vrddho "psv iva pankajam 2. 43 33; 39) rare, hard to find: krtyam hi yo 
"bhijanáti sahasre nàstl so "sti va 3. 33. 8; 40) no hope of improvement : 
na $reyase nlyate "jàtasatro stri Srotriyasyeva grhe pradusta 3.6.15; 41) 
stirring up activity, incitement : vāyunā dhilyamano hi vanam dahati pavakah 
3.67.12; 42) despising : kaccit tvàm nàvajananti yajakah patitam yatha | 
ugrapratigrahitáram kamayanam iva striyah 2.5.35; 43) contentment, satis- 
faction : krtam ity eva manye ‘hañ prasadat tava suvrate 3.80. 8,25; 44) 
reassurance, comfort: kauravanám tadā rajan punah pratyagatam manah 
3. 232.21; 45) reap as yousow: anyatha vartamanánàm artho Jato "yam 
anyatha 3.231.15; 46) to go to destruction : na casya bhimir vivaram 
dadati 3.119. 6; 47) to express strong resentment : katham na stdaty avanih 
sasaila 3. 119. 22. 








88 According to Nilakantha indicative of cowardice or meant to frighten the opponents 
(antakarüpayütithaye nsvediiüh ... mrtysbhayat ... balápanta sti Pündavünüm 
kütaratvasUcako 'yam upahüsah |... uisrstdn pasiin bhisayitum dhvayaniah y 
when used with reference to a woman, according to Nilakantha on 3, 38. 146* (2), 
it is indicative of bahupurusabhogya. 


JAGANNATHA ON A NOVEL VARIETY 
OF APRASTUTAPRASAMSA 


BY 
M. V. PATWARDHAN 


Jagannütha Pandita ( = J.-), the reputed author of Rasagangadhara 
(= RG ), (eighteenth century A. D. ) deals with the stylistic figure of speech 
Aprastutapragams& ( = Apr.-pr. ) on pp. 536-545 ( RG., Kavyamālā edition, 
Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay 1939). He first defines the figure in the tradi- 
tional manner and mentions and illustrates its five varieties according to the 
view of ancient writers ( such as Anandavardhana, Mammata, Ruyyaka, etc.) : 
one based on similarity ( sádr$ya ), two based on cause-effect relationship 
(küryaküranabháva ) and two based on general-particular relationship 
( simanyavisesabhava ). J. takes care to point out that the word prasamnsd» 
occurring in the name of the figure, does not mean praise or compliment, but 
only a statement or description ( kathana or varnana ).- For, we come across 
examples of Apr-pr., where the aprastuta ( non-contextual) matter, actually 
described, is censured or condemned on the level of the vacya (literal or 
prima facie ) sense. This remark is made by J. in order to remove the 
wrong notion that prasamisd may mean eulogy — a wrong notion likely to be 
created by the wording of the definition of the figure and / or its explanation 
by earlier writers, like Bhàmaha ( Kavyalamkara 3.29 ), Dandin ( Kavya- 
daráa 2.340, ) Udbhata ( Kavyalamkarasarasamgraha 5.8, ), Vamana ( Kavyd- 
lamkarasutravrtti 4. 3. 4) and Bhoja ( Sarasvatikanthabharana 4. 52). 
Mammata appears to be the first writer to explain the name of the figure as 
aprükaranikasya abhidhànam.* Later writers like Hemacandra ( Kavyaànusde 
sana 6.8), Ruyyaka ( Alamikarasarvasva, p. 132, Kavyamala edition 1939 ) 


1 RG, p.536: RA FT quier, 1 3 wg |^ füreredleuut ue erf ua 
wage | ‘Fie on the tallness of the palm-tree, which does not provide 
any shade ( to tired way-farers ).' 

5$ Kavyaprakisa X.98, p. 618, BORI edn., 1965. Though Udbhata (V. 8) uses the 
word suti to paraphrase the word prasaimsa in the name of the figure, Induraja 
paraphrases it by upanibandha ( = kathana, varnana), and the example cited by 
Udbhata ( V. 7) amounts to commiseration ( and not a praise) of the prastuta 
matter. It is, therefore, possible that Udbhata understood the word prasamsa 
( = stuti ) to mean kathana (or prastiva ) which can include praise, censure and 
commiseration. 
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and Vidy&dhara ( Ekāvalī 8. 27; Vrtti, p. 263, Bombay Sanskrit Series edition 
1903), more or less echo Mammata in this connection. 


The traditional concept about Apr.-pr. is that in it the expressed 
(vdcya) sense is invariably aprastuta ( non-contextual) and the suggested 
(vyungya) sense is always prastuta (contextual). But after describing 
and illustrating the five traditional varieties of Apr-pr. J. adds one more vari- 
ety — that in which an éxpressed prastuta sense suggests a similar prastuta 
sense. Consequently the first major variety of Apr.-pr., based on sddrsya, 
comes to have two minor varieties, namely, (i) that in which a non-con- 
textual expressed sense suggests a similar contextual sense, and (ii) that in 
which a contextual expressed sense suggests an equally contextual sense. As 
an example of (ii) J. cites the stanza: apedire'mbarapatham etc. This 
stanza is supposed to have been addressed by someone to a Jake ( saras), 
whose water is drying up day by day in summer, and has now reached its 
lowest ever level, its former denizens like birds and bees having forsaken it to 
seek some other asylum, but whose utterly helpless fishes cannot physically 
move out and go elsewhere. Here the sarominavrttanta is the matter in 
hand ( prastuta). At the same time, the speaker intends to address sugges- 
tively the stanza to some erstwhile king or rich person, actually present on 
the scene, who has now fallen on bad times, all his former protegés having 
left him to seek other persons, except a few who are unable to find another 
shelter, and hence cling to him in a desparate manner. Thus the Ksinarüja- 
tadekalambana-puruga-v'itánta is also prastuta. If the stanza is viewed in 
this manner, it becomes, according to J., an example of the novel variety of 
Apr.-pr. propounded by him.* The stanza maline'pi rügapürndm etc.5 cited 





8 amdfqsescnr didt ext 
VET MSRP TAT | 
daana aeaty dada 
AA gp ea were ouf |) 


** The birds on all sides have migrated to region of the sky, the bees have resorted to 
the mango-buds. Oh lake, when you are shrinking (in your water ), where, alas, can 
the utterly helpless fish go for shelter ? ” 


* RG,p.543: RI g RAMAN Uta sega, WT Tea Ba) Here the 
phrase praguktadisa refers to what J. has said on p. 541, while showing how the 
stanza maline'bi ragapUrnüm etc. is an example of the novel type of Apr. pr. : 


5 afesh myi RaRa i 
aR ash a udi wat «ep ar ARN euer a 


"Oh bee, how (i.e. why) are you forsaking the lotus-creeper, which is full of 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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by J. on p. 494 as an example of the traditional similarity-based Apr.-pf. 
would.also become an example of the novel Apr.-pr., if we understand the 
expressed bhramara-sarojini-vrttànta and the suggested cañcalanāyaka-nāyikā 
vrítànta as equally contextual, just as in the case of the stanza dpedire 
"mbarapatham etc. as pointed out by J. on p. 541. So far as the stanza purā 
yatra srotah etc.9 is concerned its case is different from that of both the 
stanzas mentioned above (although J. implies on pp. 513, 541 and 544 that 
it is an example of the novel Apr.-pr. just like these two stanzas.) For that 
stanza from the Uttara-rama-carita (= URC ) is embedded in, and emerges 
out of, a particular, definite context, and hence the expressed paftcavati- 
vana-vrttánta alone is contextual and the grama-nagarüdi-vrttànta is obviously 
non-contextual and can by no stretch of imagination be said to be context- 
‘ual, as it would have to be, if the staza is to be an example of the nove] 
kind of Apr.-pr. The stanza Opedire’mbarapatham etc. and maline'pi ragapü- 
rnam etc. are muktaka stanzas not embedded in a definite context, and 
consequently their expressed and suggested senses can be assumed to be 
either prastuta or aprastuta, so as to make them appear as examples of the 
conventional or novel variety of Apr.-pr. or even of Samüsokti. In these 
circumstances it is difficult to agree with J.’s implied view on pp. 513, 541 
and 544, that the URC stanza is an example of the novel kind of Apr.-pr. 
discussed by him on pp. 543-544, in connection with the stanza apedire 
'"mbarapatham etc. 


It may now be argued by someone that since in the stanza apedire 
'mbarapatham etc. the-expressed sense ( sarominavrttanta ) is contextual, the 








( Continued from b. 154 ) 
rosy colour ( because of its blooming reddish lotuses ) ( also, full of. glow of passion) 
although you yourself are dark-coloured ( also, sinful or full of blemishes y which 
has its face (i.e. lotus) blooming (also, cheerful or smiling ) although you are 
(unbearably ) noisy (also, garrulous); and which is succulent ( also, full of love ) 
although you are restless ( also, fickle-minded )?” 


8 Uttarardmacartta (= URC) IL 27: 


GU ala: gkang q5 uui 
faga ad) RRA: ferfteers i 
TE wem ay Ak 
far: aberat aefata gf gea u 


“ Where formerly streams of rivers were flowing, there are now (only ) their sandy 
banks. The denseness and sparseness of trees have been reversed (i.e. have inter- 
changed ). As I am looking at this ( Paücavati) forest after a long time it appears to 
me to be altogether different from its former self. It is ( only ) the position of (firm 
landmarks like ) hills that confirms my impression that this is the same old forest.” 
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stanza cannot be an example of Apr.-pr , which by its very definition requirés 
the expressed sense to be non-contextual. To this possible objection J. replies 
by saying that the word aprastuta in the name of the figure means a sense ( or 
situation) different from the finally intended, suggested prastuta sense (or situa- 
tion ). Now such a sense can be of two kinds : (i) out and out non-contextual 
and hence different from the finally intended contextual suggested sense, and 
(ii) contextual and yet different from the contextual suggested sense. The first 
kind of aprastuta sense is found to be present in all the five traditional varie- 
ties of Apr.-pr., while the second kind of aprastuta sense is met with in the 
special novel variety of Apr.-pr. advocated by J. aad illustrated in the stanza 
Gpedire’mbarapatham etc. cited in note 3. This explanation of the word 
aprastuta by J., so as to make it a synonym of the word prastuta, is unique 
and unprecedented in Sanskrit works on stylistic figures. But it can be justi- 
fied by supposing that the privative particle a in the word aprastuta is used 
in the sense ** different from that which is denoted by the word to which it is 
prefixed.” Consequently aprastuta means prastutánya or prastutabhinna. 
The word atirikta used by J. in the passage’ on p. 54] means the same as 
anya or bhinna. Tadanyatya is one of the six senses of the privative 
particle na (naf = a or an )8 The privative particle in aprastuta can also 
be understood in- the sense of similarity ( fatsádrsya), or in the sense of 
littleness or scantiness ( tadalpata. )? But in the case of the five traditionally 
accepted varieties of Apr.-pr., the privative particle has the sense of absence 
( tadabhava ) or opposition ( tadvirodha ).1 


e XP á 
7 RG, p. 541: age fà ge ARs Aaa op af 
AA: HIT seen, gÀ T AT a 
8 The other five senses are: (1) sadrsya, (ii) abhdva, (iii) alpata, (iv) aprasa- 
siya and ( v ) virodha. Compare the following stanza cited in, Diksita’s Balama- 
norama commentary on Siddhanta-kaumudi on Panini II. 2.6: 


RAR AT TET | 

SRR faery vray: Fe SENT d 
For the sense sadrsya compare the use of na in Vedic literature in the sense of iva. 
See in this connection Yaska’s Nirukta 1. 4: ae sfera Tay ATTA I TRA ( i. e. 
seve: saat a) emen (ie. Ser)! 

? Thus: AIRF: = QUT = PITTI, ie. up: (arem en) 
the expressed contextual sense which is similar to the finally intended suggested 
contextual sense; or, AIJA: = SAU ae = gae: 
( sre ap]: ) the expressed contextualsense which is slightly less contextual than 
the finally intended'suggested contextual sense, i. e. almost contextual. 


10 SEIT: = TTA, ("rem ork), or ep = swgaídum = saan. 
Rege e aera, ( AT eni ), | 


- 
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The figure of style called Prastutüükura!t discussed by Appaya Diksita 
in Kuvalayananda ( p. 84, NSP edition 1925 ) is similar to J.’s special variety 
of Apr.-pr. Appaya Diksita does not explain the significance of the word 
ankura occurring in the name of this figure as also in the name of the figure 
Parikarankura ( Kuvalayananda, p. 74 ). J. criticises Appaya Diksita for 
regarding Prastutankura as a distinct figure of speech, and implies that it is 
nothing but the novel variety of Apr.-pr. sponsored by him. Simply because 
the expressed sense in the novel variety of Apr.-pr. is contextual, it is not 
Proper ( according to J.) to give to it the status of an independent figure of 
‘speech and to invent a new name for it.13 l 


Someone might say that if cases, where the expressed sense is contexe 
‘tual just like the suggested sense, are to be regarded as examples of Apr.-pr. 
( of the novel type ), then all cases of vastudhvani ( where an expressed con- 
textual factual situation suggests another equally contextual factual situation ) 
would have to be considered as examples of Apr.-pr. ( novel type ), and in 
that case there would be no scope for vastudhvani. J. replies to this objection 
by saying that such a contingency would not arise at all, because the name 
Apr.-pr. is restricted only to cases where there is either the relation of simi- 
larity, or the cause-effect relation, or the general-particular relation between 
the expressed and suggested situations. In the case of Apr.-pr. based on the 
last two of these relations, no problem arises because the expressed sense 
under both these relations is invariably non-contextual and never contextual, 
The same applies to Apr.-pr. based on the relation of similarity when the 
expressed sense is clearly non-contextual. The problem arises only when 
Apr.-pr. is based on similarity between the expressed contextual sense and 
the suggested contextual sense. But here we must suppose that the province 
of vastudhvani is only that where the Telation between the expressed and 
suggested contextual senses is other than similarity. Cases where the relation 
between the expressed and suggested contextual senses is that of similarity, are 








1i Seda ATA as SS | Jayadeva gives the example : IE? WE Ug «rexit 
Sera quads | Appaya Diksita, however, says ( pp. 85-86) that he has shown 
in his Citramimamsa that figure Prastutaakura is really not different from ( vastu-) 
Ahvan: TAG SEHEN: qq art (ie. Ra) ga eena Refat- 
Ue | But unfortunately the available printed text of Citramimamnsa does ` not 


contain any discussion on Prastutaakura. Anandavardhana, Mammata and other 
like-minded writers would undoubtedly share Appaya Diksita’s view in this con- 
nection. 


^ RG, p. 542: Re aaa qaem WAG TORR 
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to be regarded as coming under the purview of Apr.-pr. ( of the novel type ).13 
Out of the five examples of vastudhvani cited by Anandavardhana in Dhvanya- 
loka Y ( pp. 52, 71, 73, 74, 76, Kashi Sanskrit Series edition, with Balapriya 
commentary, Varanasi, 1940 ) there is not even one where the relation bet- 
‘ween the expressed and suggested contextual senses is that of similarity.!4 
Does this imply that Anandavardhana held a view, similar to that of J., 
namely, that in vastudhvani the relation between the expressed and suggested 
contextual senses is one other than similarity ? .There is, however, no cogent 
Teason why cases, where the expressed and suggested contextual situations 
are similar to one another, should not be considered as cases of vastudhyani. 
Compare Appaya Diksita’s view mentioned in note 11. 


But now another question may be raised : why should these cases, 
where both the expressed and the suggested senses are contextual, be regarded 
as examples of Apr.-pr. at all? Why should they not be looked upon as 
examples of vastudhvani $ n the traditional Apr.-pr. the expressed sense is 
out and out non-contextual ( atyantam aprastuta ), involving a rupture with 
the context, and thereby becoming irrational, while the suggested sense serves 
the purpose of rationalising it. Hence all cases of the traditional Apr.-pr. 
are regarded as cases of the vacyasiddhyangavyangya variety of gunibhuta- 
yyangya poetry. But in the novel variety of Apr.-pr. sponsored by J., the 
expressed sense is contextual, and so it does not require the crutches of the 
suggested contextual sense to rationalise it.!$ This is exactly the situation in 
dhvant poetry, where the expressed sense is always self-sufficient and perfectly 
rational by itself, and yet conveys a suggested sense as an autonomous end 
in itself ( svamatraparyavasita or svamatravisrànta ), not playing a secon- 
dary role in relation to the expressed sense by serving as an instrument of 
rationatising it.!* J. appears to be aware of this difficulty, since, after criti- 
cising Appaya Diksita for recognising Prastutünkura as an independent figure 








1$ RG, p. 54b : iW SP SORGETHRRIKRIPURIS areal) SRI gg dS ( BITRE 


TAART ) SICEU Get CHE AMA rel rer gum | The reference is to the definition 
of Apr.-pr. given by J. on p. 536 and by other writers like Mammata, Ruyyaka, 
Visvanatha etc. 

14 The relationships in the case of the five examples of vastudhvani cited by Ananda- 

-  vardhana are: (i) vidhipratisedhatva, (il) pratisedhavidhiiva, (ii) vidhi- 
anubhayatva, (1v) pratisedha~anubhayatva and ( v) Sta GUN GIU of the 
expressed and suggested senses. 

15 See Kavyaprakasa V. 45, p. 190. 

16 Asa matter of fact, in dhvani poetry both the expressed and suggested senses are 
complete and autonomous by themselves, neither of them serving the purpose of 

- rationalising the other, the suggested sense being a spontaneous and efflorescent over- 
tone of the expressed sense, 


! 
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of speech, he says that when both the expressed and suggested senses are 
contexual, that is indisputably a case of dhvani-poetry.' If that is so, why 
should J. include such cases under Apr.-pr.? He himself admits that the 
traditionally recognised varieties of Apr.-pr. are cases of gunibhitavyangya 
poetry.!? It is strange that J. should concede that the novel variety of Ap.-pr. 
is an.example of dhvani poetry, on p. 542, and then say on the same page, 
that the remaining five varieties ( and by implication, the novel variety also ) 
are cases of gumibhutavyangya poetry. The only defence that J. could 
perhaps offer is, that in the novel variety of Apr.-pr. the expressed contextual 
sense is Jess contextual than the finally intended suggested contextual sense, 
and so it is as good as non-contextual, relatively speaking, in comparison 
with the suggested contextual sense. The expressed contextual sense is pras- 
tutakalpa ( almost prastuta ), but not exactly prastuta, It is less than pras- 
tuta and may therefore be regarded as standing in need of being rationalised 
by the more prastuta terminally suggested sense. 


Even Abhinavagupta appears to have held a similar view about 
Apr.-pr. as is clear from his citation and explanation of the Prakrit stanza 
dhund hullanto marihisi etc. as an example of vyarigya (i. e. suggested ) Apr.-pr- 
See pp. 274-275 of the Locana on Dhvanyàloka Ul. 27 ( Balapriyà edition ) 


Towards the end of the section on Apr.-pr., J. makes an opponent 
voice the view-point that the novel variety of Apr.-pr. advocated by J, is 
really a case of vastudhvani (i. e., poetry with an expressed contextual sense 
ending up in a suggested contextual sense dominating over and outshining 
the expressed sense ), and that consequently it is almkarya ( adorné - some- 
thing to be adorned ) and not an almkara (an adornment ).!'? But J. does 

not say anything in reply to this view-point. Does this mean that J. was 
conscious of the shakiness and uutenableness of his own position ? 








" RG,p.592:34 g TR ARIAS rema afr (aa TGA eff) end. 
iar ( = ake, Anaa ena) afte ode sum engucm 
aAA 4 Pata (i. o. cated a sara) pd sugaap g ated Atta à | 

18 RG,p.542: RROTAT ANRT HUNC TEU: RIRA n 
After catvarah prakarah, J. should have added : UR A aM aqel- 


Tega Ut: SR: | See Dhvanyüloka I, pp. 125 ff. for a discussion on how Apr.-pr. 


is not a case of dhvani poetry, but only an alamküra with a suggested sense, and 
hence gunibhitavyaigya poetry. See also Dhvanyüloka III, p. 459 and pp. 
487—494. 


19 RG, p. 545: AX if TERA AA ( i e. smt: eran IATA epa anten ) 
SRR, trier cate sda: oft qe Dex «D sequela: 
WRK (io qaa R Tai ) Aue, gift aha (Brg aaa: ) 1 


KRSNA’S STEALING OF THE HERDSMAIDENS’ CLOTHES* 
BY 
NOEL SHETH, S. J. 


The Bhagavata Purana ( 10. 22. 1-28 ) tells the story of how Krsna, 
accompanied by his companions, steals the clothing of the herdsmaidens 
while they are bathing in the river Külindl.: Altough the episode is well 
known, a detailed study based on the Sanskrit commentators has not yet been 
presented to the scholarly world. In this paper I present an analysis of the 
interpretations which Gaügüsahaya, Jiva Gosvàmin, Sridharasvamin, Sudar“ 
Sanasürin, Šukadeva,? Vallabha, Vijayadhvaja, Virarüghava and Viśvanātha 
Cakravartin® give in their commentaries on the Bhagavata.* 


A. The Spiritual Odyssey of the Herdsmaidens 


We shall first give -a brief outline of the episode according to the 
Bhàügavata, and then treat various aspects of the spiritual journey of tho 
herdsmaidens as portrayed by the commentators. 


Tne herdsmaidens undertake the observance of the Katyayanl vow for 
the duration of a month in order to obtain Krsna as their husband. With 








* Paper presented at the VIth World Sanskrit Conference, Philadelphia, October 
13-20, 1984. 

1 See my book, The Divinity of Krishna, New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal» 
1984, p. 56. , ' 

2 From v. 6 onwards, Sukadeva's commentary is wrongly printed in the edition ( see n. 
4, ii, b ) used by me, i. e., his comment on v. 6 Is printed as a comment on v. 5, and 
his comment on v. 7 is printed as a comment on v. 6, and so on. 

8 Note that Madhva does not comment on this episode. 

* (i) The names of the commentators of the Bhügavata Purüna frequently referred 
to are abbreviated thus: GS = Gaágasabaya, JG = Jiva Gosvamin ( when JG 
is used, it refers to his commentary called Vaigsnava-tosin:; when the reference 
is to his Krama-sandarbha, the abbreviation Ks is used), SD = Sukadeva, 
SS = Sridharasvamin, !VB = Vallabha, VC = Vidvanatha Cakravartin, VJ = 
Vijayadhvaja, VR = Viraraghava. 

(li ) The following editions have been used : 
(a) Srimadbhagavatam, with the commentary of Gaagasahaya called 
Anvitürihabrakasika tīkā, ed. by Pandeya Ramtej Sastri, Benares : 
Pandit Pustakalaya, Samvat 2002 [ 1965 ]. 
(b) Srimadbhagavatam : Dasamah Skandhah, with several commentaries, 
3 vols., ed. by Sri Nityasvaripa Brahmacari, Vrndavana: Sri Devakj- 
nandana Press, Samvat 1963-64 [ 1906-7 ]. 
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the intention of granting their wish, Krsga, accompanied by his companions, 
approaches them on the last day of their vow while they are bathing in the 
river Külindi (Yamuna ) He takes away their clothes and teases them, 
asking them to come up from the tiver and collect their garments from him. 
Confused and bashful, they request him to return their clothes, and even 
threaten to complain to Nanda against his unrighteous behaviour. But, at 
the same time, they are overcome with love and call themselves his servants. 
. Thereupon Krsna turns the tables against them, asking them to do his bidd- 
ing as his servants. He also points out that they have committed an offence 
against the gods by bathing in tbe nude. As an expiation for this, he requi- 
. Tes them to come out of the river with their hands joined above their heads 
and bow to him. Realizing their fault and desirous of completing their vow, 
they do as commanded. Even though they are deceived, ridiculed and 
robbed of their clothes, they do not blame Krsna as they are happy in his 
company. In fact, they are so charmed by his presence that even after he 
tells them that the object of their vow has been accomplished and that they 
will spend the soon approaching nights in enjoyment with him, they leave 
. With a heavy heart, and reluctantly return to the cowherd station as comman- 
ded by him, ali the time contemplating his lotus feet in their minds. 


1. The Herdsmaidens Effort and Krsna's Grace : 


The herdsmaidens undertake the observance of a difficult vow in 
‘honour of Kátyüyanl, for it entails bathiag in the cold water at dawn, etc. 
(JG on 2), and requires a lot of ritual paraphernalia ( VB on 3). It is 
- indeed hard to obtain Krsna through the offering to Katyüyani ( VC on 25). 
But tbe commentators are quick to poiat out that it is not the effort of the 
` girls, but their love, which wins Krsna (JG on 4; VB on 25). Even though 
the worship of Kātyāyani is not in vain ( VR on 27), it is Krspa who brings 
. about the fruit (VC on 25). He makes up for whatever is lacking in their 
observance of the vow to Kātyāyani (VB on 24). In fact, Kātyāyani is not 
a Saivite deity, but the very svarupa-sakti of Krsna (JG on 1 and 4; Ks on 
4; VC on 4 ).5 


3 2. Trust: 


The maids sre confident that nothing is impossible for Katyayanl (JG 
SS, VC, VR on 4); they are sure that Krsna will become their husband ( VB 
on 4). They have full trust in the Lord's words ( VB on 22) and believe 
' that his words will never prove false (JG on 20). Even thoügh they do not 


5 Only Sudarfanasurin (on 1 & 27) and VR (on 1)seem to take her as Durga. GS 
(on 1 ) calls her devi, 
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understand the significance of his words, they finally come out of the river 
(VB on 17). Thus they bave complete trust and confidence in him. VB, 
with a deeper insight into religious psychology, states that they are appre- 
hensive that they may be given in marriage to someone other than Krsna or. 
be enjoyed by someone else, and hence they begin the observance of their 
vow (on 1). When JG affirms that the herdsmaidens achieve their goal in 
a very short time, viz,, a month (on 5), perhaps he attributes this to 
Krsna’s power and to the faith and confidence of the girls in him. 


3. Love and Bhakti : 


The commentators practically vie with each other to manifest the 
tremendous love and devotion that the girls have for Krsna. As the text 
( vv. 4 and 5) itself states, they desire him as their husband. They consider 
him as their husband ( JG, Ks on 20, JG on 24), and address him as such 
( VB on 14). They wish to lovingly serve him as their husband (JG on 25), 
are faithful ( pativratà ) to him ( VB on 25 ) and do not accept any other as their 
husband (JG on 27). According to VC, however, they do not have the 
patience to wait for a ritual marriage, but want him in the gandharva man- 
ner; nay, they feel that there is nothing wrong in having Krsna for their 
husband even if they are married to another cowherd (on 4). Krsna appro- 
ves of their being his wives ( VB on 16), becomes their husband within their 
hearts ( VB on 5) and, in turn, will remain faithful to them ( VB on 25). In 
fact, VB associates Krsna’s taking of their clothes with the removal of the | 
curtain separating the bride and groom in a wedding ceremony (on 4 ). 


4 


Their hearts are set on Krgna (e. g., GS, JG, SS, VB, VR on 5). 
Their words, thoughts and deeds are of one accord in concentrating on him 
(JG on 6 and 7). They are totally immersed in love for him (e. g., GS, JG, 
SD, SS, VB, VC, VR on 12) and are attracted by him (e. g., GS, JG, SD, 
VC, VR on 13; GS, SS, VJ, VR on 23). In fact, Krsna's attractiveness is 
so powerful that, even though they have not yet attained youth, they passi- 
onately pine for him ( J G on 2). They are so eager to obtain him that they 
rise early at dawn, sing loudly, go daily to the distant Külindi to bathe (JG 
on 6) and do not even mind the cold (JG on 7). They make an image of 
Katy&yanl with sand, and not some other material, because it ‘is quicker to 
do so (JG on 2.) We have seen that, according to VC, they want a quick 
gündharva marriage and do not mind being married to another ( on 4. ). 


They experience different states of love. They are bashful (e. g., JG, 
VB, VC on 12; JG on 13, 14; JG, VC on 17; VB on 23; VC on 24; SD, VC ` 
on 25), become love-sick ( JG on 14), enter the state of love called arkura 
( VB on 23) and experience the emotions of Kilakificita, i.e., a mixture of 
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weeping, smiling, anger, etc., all prompted by the joy of love (JG on 15). 
They shiver not only because of the cold water but also due to suspicion, joy 
and curiosity (VC on 13). And each one thinks that she alone has a special 
relationship with Krsna ( VB on 12). 


The herdsmaidens are filled with bhakti for Krgna (VB, VJ on 1; SD 
on 18; VJ on 22; JG on 24). Their bhakti is desireless (JG on 26), and 
their love sincere and non-deceptive ( VR on 18). The whole mass of their 
body, organs, etc. is dedicated to the highest bhakii ( VB on 25 and 26). 
. Becoming Krsgna's servants,? they surrender themselves to him (JG, VC on 
15) exclusively ( VB on 15; SD on 16). 


Already from the beginning they have the pure madhura love (JG on 
4). They do not seek a worldly marriage or sexual enjoyment or knowledge, 
tc.; all they want is bhakti (VB on 24). Still their love increases (JG, VB 
on 12; VC on 25). VB in particular emphasizes that Krsna replaces their 
natural love with bis own ( on 9). In fact, Krspa takes away their clothes 
because these come between him and them ( VB on 9; see.also on 4). The 
clothing which he takes away is permeated by his love (on 10) and is trans- 
formed into vaisnaya apparel (on 18). He returns these transformed 
garments and thus infuses inner love ( antabkama ) into them ( on 25). Thus 
transfigured, the girls experience happiness ( on 22) and will never lose this 
love for him (on 9and 10). He gives them his grace ( anugraha, prasada ) 
( VR on 18; VC on 20,23; JG, VC on 29), and thus they become more 
worthy (VC on 23). They have the purest and best love for him ( VC on 
26). Precisely because their love is centred on him, it does not lead to 
sensual enjoyment ( SS on 26) or to some other love, but leads to desireless 
bhakti ( JG on 26 ); indeed, it leads to the cessation of rebirth ( GS, SD, VJ, 
VR on 26 ). 


Not only do the herdsmaidens love Kr$pa; they also have affection 
for one anther (JG on 6). Their bathing in the Kalindi removes the fault 
of quarrelling with each other, and there is no competition between them 
(VB on 6). Since they all come out of the river together, they are not 
jealous of one another ( See VB on 11). i 


Bhakti is a two-way traffic. The love of the herdsmaidens and Krsna 
js mutual. Just as they are attracted to him, so also is his heart drawn to 


— 


8 VC, reading sya@ma in v. 15, holds that some harsh speakers among them exclaim 
that they would have done his bidding if it were possible for them to be his Servant; 
thus indicating that they are not his servants. 
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them (GS, JG, VB, VC on 23 ). That Krsna comes to fulfil their vow shows 
the manifestation ( avesa ) of his love (JG on 8). He teases them with love 
and impatience (JG on 9). He wants to touch their feet as their husband, 
i. €., to offer himself to them (JG on 24). He yeains to give his soul, mind, 
life and body to them ( VC on 18). In fact, he loves them from his infancy, 
from the time he was called damodara (JG on 24). 


4. Humility: ‘ 


This love and bhakti of the maids is tested and purified in the crucible 
of humility. Krsna makes fun of, and laughs at, them in order to comple- 
tely uproot their pride ( abhimàna) ( VB on 9). Due to their fault of nude 
bathing, Krsna orders them to perform an expiation ( prāyaścitta ) as it were 
(SS, VB, VC, VR on 19; GS, SS on 22). Even though they are cultured 
and urbane, they are made to act in a childish and fickle way so that their 
pride and modesty are cut asunder ( JG on 21). They almost die of shame, 
and do their beloved's bidding even at the cost of caste, family, dharma, 
modesty, etc. ( VC on 18, 20) They offer their egotism ( ahankàra ) to Kütyà- 
yani ( VB- on 4 ), and become divested of their pride ( VB on 22 ). Defeated 
in their own words, they give up their obstinacy and yield to Krsna ( VC on 
17). Acknowledging their selfishness, they wonder whether they are worthy 
of him (VC on 12). It is this sense of unworthiness that makes them accept 
to be his servants ( VB on 15). They finally emerge from the water because 
it is proper of servants to obey ( VR on 17). *In their humility, they con- 
fess that they cannot offer anything in return to Katyayanl; they can only 
bow to her. Like cows they do not know when to act and when to restrain 
themselves, and so leave themselves in the hands of Krsna who knows best 
what is good for them* ( YB on 4). They acknowledge that as women 
they do not know how to speak, and request him to forgive their fault ( VC 
on 14). They admit that, being simple, they do not know whether they 
have offended or loved him, and ask him to tell them what they should do, 
for he knows what is appropriate to time and place ( VC on 24 ). 


5. Knowledge and Ignorance : 


On the one hand, the girls are said to have the knowledge of seers ( VB 
on 6), to be rich in the knowledge of the Lord ( VR on 14), and to discern 
that Krsga commits ‘faults’ in order to remove their defects (SD on 22). 
They obtain knowledge through listening to Krsna ( VB on 20) and their 
kriya-sakti | = pravaha-Sakti] becomes pervaded by his jfana-$akti (VB 
on 19). But, on the other hand, they themselves confess their ignorance 





T Tho matter between asterisks is said to be by Vitthalanatha, not VB, 
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( e. g., VC on 14, 24) and seek bhakti rather than knowledge ( VB on 24). 
Their jüana-sakti is impeded by the sprouting of the ankura state of love 
within them ( VB on 23). In fact, Krsna puts the mZya of his companions 
— who are the purusa-svabhavas of the herdsmaidens — into them ( VB on 9, 
10, 13). Due to this delusion, they do not emerge from the water the first 
time that he asks them to do so ( VB on 9) and they do not understand the 
deeper significance of his words ( VB on 12,17). Krgna delays their salva- 
tion for a while by causing a slight delusion in them (VB on 18 ).8 It will 
thus be noticed that bhakti is emphasized much more than jfiana. 


6. Faults and their Removal : 


Some commentators refer to the fault of the girls' nude bathing poin- 
ted out by Krsna in the text ( v. 19) (e.g., GS, JG, VB, VC on 19 ) But 
JG affirms that actually they are not guilty of this fault as it is the ‘local 
custom to bathe in the nude and also because they are children ( on 20). 
VB, on the other hand, finds many defects in them. He points out that 
they do not obtain the Lord immediately after uttering the Kütyüyani mantra 
because their adfsia is acting as an obstacle (on4). Engrossed in singing 
the glories of the Lord, they inadvertently commit four faults: the breaking 
of silence, abandoning their clothes, sporting in the water and forgetfulness 
of their bodies while obsesving the vow (on 7). He hastens to add, however, 
that these four faults are defects in karma-mürga, but virtues in bhakti- 
marga(on 8). He also considers them — in his alternate explanation of 
dhatüh in v 18 — as somewhat at fault for gathering in a group in order to 
avoid being seen by the companions of Krsna so that as a result his complete 
vision of them is obstructed ( on 18). 


Krsna gets rid of their faults ( VB on 8; GS, SD, SS, VC, VR on 20 ), 
and so they become free from defects ( VB on 25). However, it is not 
merely Krgna’s activity; the herdsmaidens do their bit too. By bathing in 
the Kalindi they get rid of three faults, viz., quarrelling with each other, 
disagreement with the Lord and the defects of the kali age ( VB on 6). They 
remove their faults by singing Krsna's glories ( VB on 6) and iby bowing in 
the manner ordered by him ( VB on 19, 20, 22). 


7. Criticism of Krsna Attenuated : 


In their efforts to urge Krspa to have compassion and not force them 
to emerge naked ( JG, VB? VC on 14), the damsels resort to the four means 
SS 


8 Note that maya can be used for positive purposes: see my Divinity of Krishna, 
pp. 47-48, 54, 54n, 1, 61n. 2, 83, 89-90, 161. 
9 Actually Vitthalanatha. 
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‘of conciliation ( sāman ) (GS, JG, SD. VC on 14; SD, VC on 15 ) bribery 
(dana) (JG on 15), dissension ( bheda) (JG, VC on 15) and threat of 
punishment ( danda) ( VB ou 15). 


Just as Krsna takes the maids to task, so also do they criticize him. 
They accuse him of unrighteousness (adharma ) which is against conven- 
tional morality and popular opinion ( VB on 14) : the viewing of naked girls 
‘and stealing other people's property, viz., their clothes (GS, JG, VB on 15). 
And so they threaten to complain to Nanda ( VB on 15). JG deduces that 
‘when they call Krsna dharmajtia they use the term ironically, suggesting 
' that he bas given up dharma (on 15). JG however quickly adds that all 
this criticism is merely due to their special amorous emotion of Kilakificita 
(on 15). In fact, according to bim, since they use the word “ darling ” 
(priya) of Krsna, it is implied that actually they mean to refer to their own 
 unloving behaviour as unjust. And they use the word “don’t” ( mà) at the 
beginning of v. 14 not because they want to be harsh, but because they are 
too engrossed (on 14). They consider Krgna to be unjust because they are 
deluded by the witnessing boys (VB on 13). Nay, their asking him not to 
do injustice is really an equivocation ( vakrokti) prompted by the surging 
waves of love in their hearts (VB on 14).!° SD also asserts that their threat 
to complain against Krsna is due to their exceeding affection (on 15). VR 
excuses them by stating that, even though it is not proper to do so, they 
threaten to complain against Krsna only because they are simple ( mugdhā ) 
(on15). Later, due to their happiness in the company of their beloved, 
they forget his faults and do not point an accusing finger at him ( GS, SD, 
SS, VB, VC, VR on 22). 


These commentators either admit that the maidens are critical at tbe 
start or accept a prima facie criticism. But Sudar$anasürin does not admit 
even an initial criticism. Instead of construing anayam with mā krthah, he 
connects it with vepitah (v. 14), thus yielding the meaning that the herds- 
maidens admit that they are trembling without justification ( on 14 ). 


'8. Gradation among the Herdsmaidens : 


In connection with the herdsmaidens' criticism and efforts to use 
conciliation and other means, GS and SS distinguish between two types of 
girls : the simple, inexperienced, child-like mugdhas who utler v. 14, and the 
bold, unabashed praudhas who even threaten to complain against him in v. 
15(on 14 and 15). VC also mentions a separate group of harsh maidens 
who do not deign to be Krsna’s servants ( on 15). VB lists nine types of 


'39 This reference to vakrokti is actually by Vitthalanathn, 
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damsels: i. the Rajasa-tàmas!s or Rajasa-rajasis who warn, “ md’nayam 
bhoh” (14a); ii. the Rajasa-rajasis who know him as “ nandagopasutam " 
(14b); iii. the Rajasa-sáttvikis who consider him “ priyam " ( 14b); iv. the 
Sattvikarajasis who extol him as “ »rajaslaghyam (14c); v. the Sáttvika- 
sattvikis who cry out, * vepitah” (14d); vi. the Sattvika-tamasis who exclaim, 
** Syaámasundara te dasyah” (15a); vii. the Tamasa-sattvikis who agree, 
* karavàma tavoditam" (15b); viii. the Tàmasa-ràjasis who call out 
* dharmajfia" (15 c); ix. the remaining ones who want to take the extreme 
measure [ viz., “ no ced rüjfie bruvamahe” (154d)] (on15). In the end, 
however, since they bear no displeasure towards Krsna due to their faults 
based on past vdsands being removed, there remains no distinction of grade 
between them ( VB on 22), for, when they finally get out of the water, they 
doso en masse — even though the Atyanta-tàmasis [ the ninth group ] are 
moved to leave the water also because they are shivering from the cold ( VB 
on 17 ). 


9. Imperfect Accomplishment of their Goal: 


At the end of their spiritual odyssey the girls have accomplished their 
goal ( VB on 20; JG, SS, VB, VC, on 25; JG, VC on 26; GS, SD, SS, VB, VC, 
VR on 27; JG on 28); they also attain salvation, for they will not be born 
again (GS, SD, VB, VJ, VR on 26). VB also adds that Krsna bestows on 
them the higher salvation; not just identity with Brahman but the oppor- 
tunity to sport with him ( on 21). He also gives them a special vision to see 
the imminent nights of enjoyment with him (on 27). Henceforth they will 
never return to their previous ordinary state ( VB on 26 and 27 ). 


Since in v. 25 Krsna uses the verb arhati with regard to the desire of 
the damsels being accomplished, SS contends that, since arhati connotes 
“ possibility ", the text suggests that their wish will not necessarily be fulfilled 
(on 25). JG disagrees and asserts that the possibility promised by great 
people is always accomplished ( on 25). VB too insists that they will certainly 
achieve their goal, for Krsna removes the defects of their vow (on 25). 
Still, as VB points out, even though the impediment in the observance of the 
vow is removed ( on 20), the fruit of the vow is impermanent : they have to 
return to the cowherd station without Krsna — although of course they will 
be frolicking with him in the soon approaching nights. Ifthey had obeyed 
when the Lord first commanded them to come out of the water, the fruit 
would have been permanent (on 27). That is why VB refers to this episode 
as the semi-bhakti ( ardha-bhakti ) of the girls (on 28). 


In concluding this section, it will be noticed from the various referen- 
ces that, among the commentators, VB not only makes more lengthy and 
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frequent comments, but also shows a deep psychological insight when trac- 
ing the spiritual journey of the maids. Some of the commentators do make 
mention of a spiritual progress in the girls; VB, however, goes further and 
shows how their love is purified and transformed. True to life, theirs is not 
a steady development. There are ups and downs in this journey : the 
maidens get rid of some faults but, in their excitement, they fall into others. 


B. Attitudes and Approaches of the Commentators 


Let us now take a look at the different approaches adopted by the 
commentators in interpreting this episode. 


l. Erotic versus Non-erotic Approaches : 


Some of the commentators, especially VC, have a frankly erotic 
approach. GS makes the herdsmaidens desire a gándharva marriage without 
their parents being aware of it(on 4), VC makes the girls go further 1 
they do not see anything wrong in having Krsna for their husband while 
being married to another cowherd ( on 4). The other commentators do not 
mention a gandharva wedding. 


While all the commentators, in accordance with the text, accept the 
fact of Krspa's wanting to see the maids naked, — VB even considers it a 
fault of the girls to obstruct Krgna's complete vision of them (on 18) — 
Some dwell on it. When he asks them to come singly or together to fetch 
their clothes, Krsna really wants them to come fully within the range of his 
sight (IG on 10). He informs them that, in his case, dissension ( bheda ) 
will not work ; only conciliation (saman) will be effective, i. e., they must 
carry out his order to come out naked (VC on 16). He even has the cheek 
to demand a reward for protecting their clothes ( VC on 10) — the reward 
presumably being a vision of their nakedness. He tells them that he is their 
Narayana, and so they must stand before him ( VC on 19). He asks them 
to place both their hands on the head, and not below {so that their breasts 
and pudenda would be exposed | (JG, VC on 19). VB, on the other hand, 
says that Krsna asks them to place their hands on their head so that their 
kriya-$3k1i [ symbolized by their hands ] may be united with his jAdna-Sakti 
(on 19 ).1? 


Verse 18 mentions that Krsga sees the damsels as ahatüh. Many 
commentators give non-erotic interpretations of this word. For example, 


u I have made a detailed study of Vallabha's commentary on this episode in my paper 
* Vallabha's Interpretation of the Gopi&a-vastraharana Episode in the Bhagavata,” 
presented at the 32nd Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, Ahmedabad, 

12 The ‘head’ makes VB's associative mind think of Krsna's jnàna-sahti. 
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ahatah =“ come " ( dgatah) or “ come out ^ (nirgatah ) ( GS, JG, Ks, SD), 
or “ properly dead as it were” ( samyak mrtah iva) ( GS. VC ), or “ affected 
by the cold ^ ( Sitapiditah) (Ks), or “endowed with qualities of bhakti” 
( Ghatah = gunitafi, sañ jatabhaktigunah ) (SD), or * completely ( à = sarva- 
tah ) pure ( ahatah = na ken@pyamSena dustáh ) " or * slightly ( 7sad ) stained 
(hatah) due to the fault of avoiding being seen by Krsna” (VB). GS 
remarks that an obscene meaning has also been suggested. This seems to 
be a reference to SS and VR, for whom ahatüh means * having pudenda 
that are not (even) slightly deflowered, ” i.e., Krsna has a full view of 
their physical virginity. It is surprising that JG and VC, contrary to their 
usual inclination, refrain from giving an erotic interpretation here. However, 
when it comes to the word sumadhyamāh in v. 11, they frankly maintain that 
Krsna is eager to see the maidens’ beautiful central parts, viz. their pudenda, 
VB, on the other hand, says that the word refers to the herdsmaidens? pure 
hearts ( Sobhanami  madhyamasthünam | yásam sumadhyamah iti suddhantah- 
karanah ). 


While most of the commentators take the word skandha in v. 18 to 
refer to the branch of the tree on which Krsna places the clothes of the 
damsels, GS and VC take it to mean Krsna's shoulder. VC goes so far as 
to assert that Krsna places the maidens' undergarments on his shoulder 
because he is greedy to obtain the fragrance of their limbs (on 18)! An 
element of fetishism on the part of Krgna may be detected here.18 


Some of the commentators give a few examples of Krgna’s teasing 
over and above what is mentioned in the text, but the one who goes to great 
lengths is VC (on 9, 10, 13). For instance, Krsna disclaims having taken 
the clothes ; he says he simply found them on the tree (See also JG on 10), 
He wonders whether they belong to the girls or to some other women (VC 
on 9). He asks them a reward for protecting their clothing for them (VC 
on 10). If they do not come to fetch their garments, he will make a swing, 
a pillow, etc. out of these, and sleep there itself without returning to his 
home (See also JG on 16). Moved by their example, he will spend a 
month practising the vow of staying under the open Sky, there near the 
water, without returning home. If they feel sympathy for him, then he will 
descend from the tree and take up the vow of residing in water together with 
them (VC on 13)! VC seems to really revel in Krsna’s teasing and he 
takes pleasure in it. 


18 It should be noted that, according to VC, Krsna later proclaims that, being a male, he 
has no use for womens’ underwear, but will use their upper garments for himself 
(on 19 ); and, in the end, he returns all their clothes ( on 21 ). 
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Finally, the girls too have an erotic ( madhura ) love right from the 
start ( JG on 4), and their erotic love even increases ( VC on 27 ). 


It will thus be noticed that JG and especially VC, in keeping with 
their Bengal Vaisnavism, stress the erotic elements in the story. On the 
other hand, we observe that VB in particular tries to play down the erotic 
elements. 


2. Realistic versus Symbolic Approaches : 


While some of the commentators give symbolic meanings, others 
interpret things more realistically. Many take the simile of the unsprouting 
fried or boiled seed to symbolize the herdsmaidens’ not being born again 
(GS, SD, VB, VJ, VR on 25). While most consider the companions of 
Krsna to be real boys, JG regards them as Kr9pa's internal organ, viz., his 
buddhi, ahanküra, citta and manas, named Dama, Sudüma, Vasudüma and 
Kinkini respectively by the Gautami Tantra ( on 8). VB connects them with 
the girls, whose ddhidaivika purusa forms they are (on 8). VB is the 
only commentator who gives a symbolic interpretation of Krsna’s taking the 
herdsmaidens’ clothes : he removes that which comes between him and them 
(on 9); he infuses these garments with his adhidatvika love (on 10) and 
vaisnava power (on 18). VB indeed gives the most symbolic interpretation. 


3. Associations : 


VB is also the one who makes several associations to bring out the 
deeper meaning of the text. The others only make an occasional association. 
For example, the text calls Krsna yogesvares$vara to show that he is capable 
of fulfilling the maids' desires ( JG, SS, VS on 8), to indicate his omniscience 
(VB on 8)or his ability to hear and see from afar (VJ on 8), or other 
powers (VS on 8 ).14 Or the fact that the text refers to Krsna as damodara 
suggests the parental love of his devotees ( bhakta-vatsalyam ) ( GS, SS on 24). 


VB's commentary is replete with associations. For instance, the 
herdsmaidens perform their vow in the Hemanta season (v. 1), which is the 
fifth season, in order to attain the fifth purusartha, viz., bhakti. They begin 
in the first month of the season, i.e. in Miürga$lrga, because in the Gita 
( 10. 35) Krsna calls himself the MargaSirsa among months (on 1). When 
the text mentions that the damsels hold each others hands (v. 6), VB 
pictures them as imagining Krsna to be in their midst as in the rasa dance 
(on 6 ). 





14 Note that VB givesa more spiritual interpretation when he sees yogesvarekoara as 
pointing to Krsna's power to remove the internal faults of the girls (on 8). 
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. The commentators occasionally use etymological associations, For 
instance, Krsna is called Govinda because he finds ( vindati ) words (gam = 
vdcam), for he has full control over them, i.e., he is supremely eloquent, 
and hence the herdsmaidens are attracted by his jesting (JG on 13); 
or he finds (vindati) words which are sweetly teasing (gah — narma- 
madhuravacah) (VC on 13). Here again, VB excels the others in attempt- 
ing even fanciful etymologies to bring out a religious meaning. For example, 
the river Kālindi is the daughter of Mount Kalinda, and so is like him. 
Kalinda is one who cuts up (dyati) Kali ( kalim). Hence, by the girls 
bathing in the Külindl, three kinds of faults including those of the Kali age 
are washed away (on 6). The Nipa tree which Krsna climbs is that which 
always ( ni = nitarām ) drinks (pā = pibati) or protects ( pa = pati) love 
(ïm = kümam). Thus, by climbing the Nipa tree, the Lord establishes his 
love in the maids. Since he has climbed the Nipa tree which protects love, 
the herdsmaidens will no more be without love ( on 9 ). 


C. Attempts at Justification!’ 


Let us how analyse the attempts made by the commentators to justify 
the behaviour of Krsna, his companions and the herdsmaidens. 


1. Defence of Krsna d 


. VR points out that Krsna is in the pauganda age (on 1), and thus 
implies that the child Krsna, unlike an adult, cannot sin. Since he comes 
'to the river with his companions who are children and since the elders and 
relatives of the girls are not present, there is nothing blameworthy ( JG on 9), 
VC asserts that, since the text calls him yogesvaresvara, Kysna is capable of 
refraining from enjoying them sexually at that timet? inspite of his getting a 
view of all their limbs and their being under his power in private (on 8). 


We have seen that, according to VB, Krsna takes away the apparel of 
the herdsmaidens in order to remove the curtain that comes between him 
and them (on 9). When he asks them to take back their garments permea- 


.15 For justifications of Kysna in other matters, seo i 
(i) my articles: (a) ‘*The Impeccable Krishna", Indioa 18: 1 ( March 
1981): 1-6; 
(b) “Krsna as a Portion of the Supreme”, Purina 24:1 
Z ( January 1982 ) : 79-90. 
(c) “The Justification of Krishna's Affair with the Hunchbacked 
Woman", Purina 25:2 ( July 1983 ) : 225-34. 
(ii) my book, The Divinity of Krishna, under ''Justification of Krishna's " in 
; the Index. á 
18 Note that he commands them to return to thelr cowherd station ( v. 27 ). ` 
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ted by erotic love (kama), he does not mean it in the worldly sense, for it 
is his adhidaivika love that has suffused their clothing (on 10). Infact, he 
laughs at, and makes fun of, them in order to totally uproot their pride ( on 
9). According to JG too, he makes them act childishly and in a fickle 
‘Manner so that their pride and modesty may be cut asunder ( on 21 ). While 
most of the commentators consider Krsna’s telling the girls that he is not 
.joking ( v. 10) to be a form of teasing, VB seems to maintain that, although 
from the worldly point of view he appears to be making fun of them, he is 
:réally not joking (on 10). JG too, in an alternative explanation, states that 
Krspa does take their clothes, but not asa joke (on 10). Actually every- 
‘thing that he does to them is for their welfare (SD on 22 ). 


We have observed that most commentators give a non-erotic interpre- 
tation to Krsna’s viewing the girls as Ghatah, and we have mentioned that 
VB makes him think of their pure hearts, and not their central parts, when 
he calls them sumadhyamah. We have also seen how several commentators 
show that the criticism of Krsna as unrighteous by the maids is only an 
initial or prima facie one, or due to their love and affection, or their 
‘delusion, or that they actually consider their own bebaviour to be unjust. 
Finally, we have remarked how SudarSanasürin does not admit even an initial 


‘criticism of Krsna on the part of the girls. In short, Krgna does what is 
proper ( VB on 24 ). 


.2. Defence of the Companions of Krsnat 


Like him, Krsna’s companions too are children (JG on 8 ); they are 
just two- or three-year old naked children who do not know the difference 
between males and females ( VC on 8 ) ; they laugh without any rhyme or 
reason because they are children ( GS, VC on 9). They do not laugh at the 
girls ; they laugh out of contentment ( VB on 9), They are not even children; 
they are the inner organ, viz., the buddhi, ahanküra, citta and manas of 
Kysna (JG on 8 ; see also GS, VCon 8). À symbolic interpretation of the 
boys is also given by VB when he calls them rs/s ( on 11) who are actually 
the adhidaivika purusa forms of the herdsmaidens ( on 8; see also on 9, 
13, 16 ). 

3. Defence of the Herdsmaidens 


The herdsmaidens too, like Krsna and his companions, are children 
( VR on 1; JG on 7, 10, 17; SD, VJ on 17), otherwise the audience and 
King Pariksit himself, who are listening to this episode, would have wrong 
‘ideas concerning the girls ( VB on 17). Like dumb cows, they do not know, 
-what is conducive to, or an impediment to, their goal ( VB on 4 »" They 








M Actually Vitthalanatha, 
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are really rsis (VB on 1, 3, 6, 11) who had prayed to be united with Krsna, 
and so are now born as girls in order to marry him. We have seen that 
they desire Krsna as their husband. They see no sin in this : they point out 
that in a wedding the curtain between the bride and the groom is removed, 
and they are seeking a permanent relationship of married love with him ( VB 
on 4). They are pure ( VB on 11, 18, 27), and are filled with the purest, 
and best love ( VC on 26). They do not seek marriage in the worldly sense, 
for what they are really striving after is bhakti ( VB on 24). As the text 
asserts, their erotic desire ( kama) does not make for another erotic desire 
since it is centred on Krsna (all on 26). As servants of Krsna, they should 
not pay heed to public opinion but work for the pleasure of their master 
Krsna, even if it entails appearing naked before others ( VB on 16). 


D. Conclusion 


This episode has its parallels in the folk-literature of all the continents, 
The Bhàgavata Purana, however, following the lead of the Alvürs,? has 
invested the tale with a religious significance by putting it in the context of 
bhakti. The commentators go beyond the text and endeavour to bring to 
light several aspects pertaining to the spiritual odyssey of the herdsmaidens 
such as the interaction of effort and grace; the mutual love of Krsna and the 
girls ; the various states of the damsels: their faith and trust, love and 
bhakti, humility and critical spirit, and knowledge and ignorance; the eradi- 
cation of their faults and the transformation of their natural love by Krgna; 
their gradation in accordance with their dispositions ; the accomplishment— 
even if imperfect— of their goal; and Krsna's bestowal of salvation on them. 


In their treatment, the commentators exhibit different approaches, 
While some, especially JG and VC, have a frankly erotic approach, others 
particularly VB, try to tone down the sensuality, Whereas some interpret 
things more realistically, others, especially VB, give a more symbolic inter- 
pretation. They also use hermeneutic associations and etymologies to bring 
out what they consider to be the deeper meaning of the text. Finally, they 
attempt to exonerate Krsna, his companions and the herdsmaidens from 
moral blame. 





18 Walter Ruben, Krishna : Konkordanzg und Kommentar der Motive seines 
Heldenlebens, Instanbul : Robert Anhegger, Walter Ruben, Andreas Tietze, 1944, 

- pp. 98-99. ; 

19 See Friedhelm Hardy, Viraha-bhakti: The Early History of Krsna Devotion 
in South India, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983, pp. 512-16. 


. THE OPENING VERSE OF THE GIT4 
BY 
SUBHASH ANAND 


It was in 1785 that Charles Wilkins ( 1750-1836), an English scho- 
lar, first brought out an English translation of the Bhagavadgita.! Since 
then many translations and studies in English have tried to fathom the depth 
of this little book. Natives and foreigners, scholars and saints, academi- 
cians and politicians, have given their attention to it. The present writer too 
enjoys reading it, struggling to find its full meaning.* In this article an 
attempt is made to bring out the full meaning of the first verse of this fasci- 
nating poem. This attempt is a humble tribute to Charles Wilkins. 


Dharma-ksetre... 


The Mahābhārata war was fought to decide dharma. The Kauravas 
are fighting for their elder brother, who is unlawfully refusing to return the 
share of the kingdom that the Pandavas had ceded to him after having lost 
in a game of dice. The Kauravas are the sons of Dhrta-rüstra, of him who 
holds the kingdom, albeit unlawfully. They are led by their elder brother, 
Dur-yodhana, one who is engaged in unlawful struggle, On the other side, 
we have Yudhi-sthira, one who is steadfast in the fight for justice, because 
he is the son of Dharma. Thus the Mahabharata war is a sacred war, a war 
in which dharma itself is at stake. The names of the main contestants 
suggest a more than literal reading of the text. 


Dharma is the main concern of the Gita as well. The greater part of 
the text is a dialogue between Arjuna and Krsna. The opening exchange 
apart, the dialogue consists of an instruction by Krgna to Arjuna who is 
thoroughly confused as to what he should do. He does not know his dharma 
( dharma-sa rimüd ha-cetas, 2.7a). He comes to Krsna, requesting him to 
accept him as his disciple and to tell him what is better for him (2.7b ). 
Thus we may say that the Gita is the instruction on dharma, given by Krsna 
to Arjuna. 


That the Gita considers dharma as its central concern is brought out 
by the paradox that Arjuna, who wisbes to abstain from the war, and Krsna, 


LM 


1 B. Walker : Hindu Worid ( London, George Allen and Unwin, 1968), vol. I, p. 416 
2 See his earlier article : “ A Controversial Verse in the Gita," The Adyar Library 
Bulletin, 42 ( 1978 ), pp. 115-26, 
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who insists on Arjuna fighting, both present their case with dharma as their 
starting point. Arjuna feels that the war means the loss of dharma and the 
growth of adharma, because all the institutions that embody and enforce 
dharma will be destroyed by the war ( 1. 40-43 ) On the other hand, Krsna 
reminds Arjuna that he is a ksatrlya, and that for a ksatriya taking part in 
a sacred war is a duty. If he dies in such a war he will attain heaven. If he 
conquers he will rule the earth, and thus be able to safeguard dharma. 
Consequently to run away from: this golden opportunity would not only be a 
matter of shame, but would also be the denial of dharma (2. 31-33). Why 
does the Gita give this importance to dharma? 


We are told that the Bhrgu-brahmins are responsible for the parti- 
cular thrust of the Mahabharata. They appropriated and expanded an ear- 
lier narrative composition, Bharata, bringing in a lot of didactic material. 
Their action was necessitated by certain disturbances that the country was 
facing then. One of the elements that was being questioned was the institu- 
tion of the varna-system.3 There is thus a crisis in Dharma-ksetra, this 
being another name for Bhiürata.* The Gita embodies this concern of the 

Mahābhārata, of which it forms an important and integral part. This ex- 
plains why the author of the Gitd gives so much importance to varna- 
dharma : Kygna reminds Arjuna that it is his kgatriya-dharma to fight ( 2. 31 ), 
and that the observance of this dharma frees man from all fear (2.40). 
Hence even if for some reason one’s own dharma appears defective ( vi- 
guna ) one should not abandon it, for it is always better to die fulfilling one's 
own dharma. On the other hand, the dharma of another brings about fear, 
even when it appears more attractive (3. 35). The G/td maintains this 
stand till the very end (18. 45-48). A theological reason is offered to esta. 
blish the sacredness of the varna-dharma (4.13): Krgna is said to be the 
source of varna-dharma. This is quite in keeping with the teaching of the 
Rg-veda, where, for the first time, we come across the social division of the 
Aryans, a division that comes from the primeval Puruga ( 10. 90. 12). Krsna 
is that ancient Puruga ( pur@na-purusa, 11. 38). Given this clear doctrine of 
Krsna, the reader gets not a little confused when at the end of his instruc- 
tion, Krsna advises Arjuna to completely abandon all dharma (sarvan 
dharman parityajya ... , 18. 66 ) and to take refuge in him. 


Though this advice of Krsna seems contradictory to his own teaching, 
it only serves to indicate the meaning of dharma: in the Gita, dharma is 





8 S. Jaiswal: The Origin and Development of Vaishnavism (Delhi, Munshiram 
Manoharla!, 1967), p. 13. ° 

& V.S. Apte: The Students’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary ( Delhi, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, rep. 1970 ), p. 269. 
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essentially Krsna-centric. The’ AnuSdsana-parvan of the Mahābhārata gives 
us a litany of the thousand names of Visnu. Among these we also find the 
following : dharma, dharma-yupa, dharma-adhyaksa, dharma-vid-uttama, and 
dharma-parakrama (149 28, 44, 56,60). According to the Gita, Krsna is 
the ati-adbhuta-rüpa of Vişņu (18.77). But the relation of dharma and 
Krsna is much more than nominal. 


Already in the earlier texts Visnu is associated with ria. In as much 
as he is a solar deity, his regular appearance is symbolic of the order in the 
cosmos, an order which is vital for the well-being of mankind. In the Git, 
Krsna claims that the world is sustained ( dhdryate, 7. 5) by his higher 
prakrti. Being the origin and end of all, he bimself holds all things together 
(7.6-7). By his splendour he pervades the earth and sustains it ( dhára- 
yami, 15.13). The social organization of the Aryans, the varna-á$rama- 
dharma could be considered as the human counterpart of the cosmic Or, 
- Tta. Both were seen as essential for human happiness. Because Visnu 
is responsible for the cosmic order, he is also the protector of dharma. He 
is the source of varnadharma ( 4.13), and when this dharma is threatened he. 
descends to this earth, to overthrow adharma and to uproot the wicked, and 
thus re-establish dharma ona firm footing (4.7-8), he himself being the 
immovable foundation of the eternal law (14.27). Since he is the source 
and protector of dharma, he is also the best teacher of dharma. Hence when 
Arjuna is thoroughly confused about dharma, he requests Krsna to accept 
him as his disciple. The Gita even seems to suggest that Arjuna is putting 
himself totally in the hands of Krsna ( prapanna, 4. 7).5 The instruction of 
Krsna is dharmya (9.2), and he who follows it becomes a dharma-atman 
(9. 31). ' 


When Krsna tells Arjuna to abandon all dharma and to take refuge in 
him alone ( 18. 66), he is giving a new meaning to dharma. In his commen- 
tary on the Gita, introducing chapter eighteen, Ràmünuja says: Artsnasya 
gitasastrasya sarartho bhaktiyogah. The whole of the Gita is trying to teach 
man his real dharma: devotion to Krspa. This seems to have been the 
concern of the Bhargava brahmins who transformed the BhG@rata into the 
Mahābhārata. Krsna is the para-brahman (10.12), the parama-atman 
(13. 22), the para-purusa ( 13. 22 ), and consequently the unsurpassable goal 
of all ( an-uttama-gati, 7.18). Man has to go through many births before 








5 See S. Anand: “ The Doctrine of:Grace in the Bhagavad-gita, " in C. M. Vadakke- 
kara (ed.): Divine Grace and Human Response ( Bangalore, Asirvanam, 1981), 
pp. 1-15. ý 

6 Jaiswal: Op. Cft., p. 13. 
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~ he can know Krsna (7.19). Being the highest and the only Lord of all,’ 
all worship, even when directed to other gods, is directed to Krsna (9.23). 
Since bhakti to Krsna is the highest teaching of the Gita, chapter twelve, 
which deals with bhakti, calls this instruction dharmya-amrta (12. 20). 
This idea, that bhakti to Krsna is the highest dharma of man finds its most 
vocal spokesman in the Bhagavata-purana.? The ideal of bhakti in the 
Vaisnava tradition will find its centre of gravity not in Visnu, but in his most 
popular avatdra, Krsna. It is in the Gita that we first come across the idea 
that God comes down repeatedly to save dharma and those devoted to it. 
Krsna is one such manifestation of God (4, 7-9). Thus the first word of 
the Gita links it with the central event of the Mahabharata, but this is only 
the superficial import. Ona deeper level the text is trying to indicate the 
sacredness of the then threatened varna-a@Srama-dharma. But that is not all. 
Krsna himself is dharma, the source, protector and teacher of all dharma. 
Consequently, coming to him through bhakti is the highest dharma. It is 
this dharma that the Gita wishes to inculcate in its readers. 


Dharma-k setre kuru-ksetre... 
| 


| The Mahabharata war took place on the plains of Kuruksetra, close 
to Delhi, But here too we have a word that is loaded with symbolic mean- 
ing. Kuru is the second person, imperative, singular of kr (to do). Hence 
kuru-ksetra is a place where one constantly hears “DO!” It is the sphere 
of action (karma). If dharma is a major concern of the Gita, then this is 
equally true of karma. But these are not two unrelated concepts. Dharma is 
a formal concept: every man has his duty. By bringing in the concept of 
karma, a material element is added. Every man has certain responsibilities 
arising from his social, religious and spiritual needs. He has to act within 
the whole complex of human relations. Only then can he obtain real peace. 


The emphasis the Giza gives to karma becomes clear from the simple 
fact that except chapter ten, karma is mentioned in some way or the other in 
all the other chapters. Action is Arjuna’s lot not merely because he is a 
ksatriya (2.37), but also because without action no man can maintain his 
life ( $arirayGtra, 3.8). Without action man will not be prepared for a life 
-of real contemplation, and even if he were to try to sit quietly in prayer, his 





T See S. Anand: “Bhakti: a Meta-Purugartha, " Jeevadhara, XII-1, (1982 - Jan ), 
pp. 52-68. 
Also S. Anand: ‘The Universality and Supremacy of Bhakti-yoga, ” Purtna, 
XXIV-1 (1982 Jan ), pp. 101-27. : 

8 That chapter ten does not contain any reference to karma is understandable, as this 
chapter is dedicated to the glory of the Lord. m 
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heart will wander about, and thus he will be a hypocrite ( mithya-acara, 3. 6 ). 
Further, man receives much from nature and from the society. He has to 
repay this debt. He does this by working for others (lokasanigraha 3.20). 
Man’s nature too urges him to action (3.5). As action is so important, 
there is a right way to go about it: yoga is precisely this skill in action 
(karmasu kauSalam, 2.50). Why does the Gita give so much importance 


to karma, identifying it with dharma? 
5 
In the previous section we have seen that dharma-ksetra can mean 


Bharata. So too, kuru-ksetra, modified to karma-ksetra, or karma-bhiimi, 
means Bharata.® We have indicated above that India was going through a 
crisis when the Gitd was composed. The Upanisadic emphasis on jfidna 
and the Buddhist declaration that all is duhkha must have had its adverse 
effects on the society. We can very well imagine some very noble souls 
asking themselves: “If all this is duhkha, and if contemplation is what 
really matters, then why not leave all this and retire to some forest or some 
monastery ?" What will happen to a society if all its best and conscien- 
tious members were to leave it to become hermits ? That seems to have been 
one aspect of the crisis the country was going through when the Gita comes) 
on the scene. It is only the people who do not know the true meaning of 
involvement and withdrawal ( pravrtti and nivrtti, 16.7) who are tempted to 
run away from this world where so much needs to be done. Merely by not 
involving oneself one does not attain actionlessness ( naiskarmya, 3.4). 
Hence the wise man sees action in non-action, and non-action in action (4. 
18). How is this possible ? 


In the previous section we have suggested that Krsna himself is dhar- 
ma, and therefore to come to him is man's supreme dharma. Both these 
ideas are essential to understand the Gita doctrine on action. Krsna is 
dharma, and so man must be like him. If yoga is skill in work, then Krsna 
is the best karmayogin. He has nothing to gain from his creation, yet he is 
ceaselessly engaged in activity, for were he to stop, there would be chaos 
(3.22224). Man must be like Krsna; he must work to help others. seeking 
no personal gain (3. 19). But how can man put aside his own selfish desi: 
res, his own little ego? It is here that the Gita teaching on bhakti becomes 
more meaningful. Only when a greater love invades the heart of man can 
he surrender himself for others. This explains why Krsna tells Arjuna to 
focus all his affectivity on him (9. 34), for only when man experiences the 
Supreme can he really overcome bis longings for the finite (2.59). When 
we love someone we become like him. By devotion to Krgna man becomes 


9 Apte: Op. cft., p. 137, 
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4 
like him : a true karma-yogin, working with commitment and still with inner 
freedom. It is this inner freedom that makes him a real j£anin, enabling 
him to remain in the heart of the world where all is duhkha, and still be at 
peace.1? 


Dharmaksetre kuruksetre samavetah... 


Though sama is not part of the etymology of samaveta ( sam + ava + 
lta), yet it does strike the eye of the reader. The idea of samatva is one of 
the key concepts of the sadhana proposed by the Gita. In fact, yoga finds 
its real meaning, not in the cessation of the movements of the mind, but ip 
samatya (2. 48). Krsna, who appears as the perfect karma-yogin, claims 
samatya as one of his characteristics (9. 29). The sadhaka too must acquire 
samatva : he must be sama in conflicting situations (2. 38), towards diffe- 
rent people (12. 18). This idea of samatya also finds a psycho-somatic 
expression : the outgoing and the incoming breaths must be sama (5.27), 
and the body, the neck and the head must be sama ( 6. 13). 


Another aspect of the G7:à sadhana is the synthetic approach it 
adopts : samkhya and yoga must be seen as non-different ( 5. 4-5 ), action and 
non-action must go together ( 4. 18 ), and it is not right to make a distinction 
between invovlement (pravrtti) and withdrawal (nivrtti) (16.7). The 
Gita is also a synthesis of the Aryan yajña (3.9-10) and the non-Aryan 
temple-worship (9. 26). Brahmanic caste system (4.13) is put side by 
side with non-Brahmanic universalism ( 5. 18, 9. 32). The Gita presents a 
synthesis of Hindu and Buddhist values, of Vedanta and SamkhyaJ! On 
the one hand it emphasizes human effort, on the other it states the need of 
divine grace : man is his own friend or foe (6. 5), but it is also true that the 
Lord is his companion, his charioteer (1.21).13 This idea of samavaya, of 
the reconciliation of apparently opposed realities, is symbolically represented 
by Krsga and Arjuna, who in turn represent Narfiyana and Nara, the two 
birds sitting on the same tree, one just looking on, the other eating the fruit 
of the tree. If karma is the dharma of. every man, then samavaya is the 
. approach that makes it possible for the proper fulfilment of this dharma. 
To act correctly one must be equipped with yoga (2.50), and this yoga 
consists in samatva (2.48). Without this sgmatva there will be no loka- 


10 Fora more detailed exposition of this, see S. Anand: “ Contemplation and Secular 
Involvement," Vidyajyoti, XLVII-5 ( 1983 June ), pp. 240-49. 

1 R.C. Zachner: The Bhagavad-gita (London, Oxford University Press, rep. 1976 ). 
pp. 7-11, 212-15. 

1$ The idea of grace, though present throughout the Gita, becomes very Saplicit i in the 
last chapter ( 18, 56-73 ). 
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samgraha. ence the author of the Brahma-sutra will propose fat tu saman- 
yayat (1.1. 4) as an important hermeneutical norm. Later writers will make 
a distinction between karma-, jfidna-, and bhakti-mürga. It seems to me 
that in the Gita such a distinction will amount to a distortion. For in the 
Gita there is only one sadhana, of which karma, jfiana and bhakti are con- 
stitutive elements., The Git@ proposes an integral approach to life and its 
problems, 


Dharmaksetre kuruksetre samavetà yuyutsavah ... 


The battle scene of the Mahabharata war is evocative of the constant 
tension that marks the life of a person striving to approach life in an integral 
manner. The samatva spoken of in the previous section is not a static equili- 
brium, but a dynamic balance of opposite trends. There is thus a constant 
tension, an ongoing struggle, for this balance has to’ be again and again 
restored. If there is not this constant struggle, then life would lose its charm, 
its freshness, and boredom would set in. Krsna tells Arjuna that he should 
always remember him and fight (8.7). Itis no surprise, then, that even 
after the ecstatic visva-rüpadar$ana, Krsna urges Arjuna to fight (11. 34). 


^ Arjuna is not merely one who is called to fight. There is a fight con- 
stantly going on within him. The battle-field is right within him. Man is 
the real dharma-ksetra, and the true karma-ksetra. In the thirteenth chapter 
of the Gita we have a description of man as ksetra and ksetra-jfa ( 13. 1); 
In some manuscripts, the chapter begins with a question from Arjuna about 
the nature of prakrti and purusa, ksetra and kseira-jfa.® In fact, in the 
second half of the chapter we have a discussion on the nature of prakrti and 
purusa ( 13. 19s8 ). One of the major sources of man’s restlessness is the fact 
that his prakrti is constituted by the three gunas, and from these guyas arise 
desire and anger ( 3. 37), and man is forced into action by these gunas ( 3.5 ). 
Man acts with his body, it is his karma-ksetra, but he must act rightly so 
that the karma-ksetra also becomes dharma-ksetra. This is possible if man 
masters his gunas (2. 45), for only then can he be free from all conflicts 
( nir-dvandva ), having full possession of himself ( atmavat, 2. 46). Seeing 
man himself as the scene of the battle enables us to read the Gita as a text 
that speaks to men of all times, for all men experience the tension between 
consciousness and preconscious instinctive dispositions ( gunas ), between 
matter ( prakrti) and spirit ( puruga ), between nature ( ksetra ) and person 
(ksetrajfia), between creative freedom and inborn drives. Thus man is 
called to be a lifelong yuyutsu. 


—————— 


18 S. K. Belvalkar : The Bhagavadgita (Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research. 
Institute, 1968 ), p. 54. 
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Mamakah pündavás catva... 


As these words are spoken by Dhrtarastra, mümakap points to his 
sons, the Kauravas and their army. The Kauravas have unlawfully retained 
for themselves the part of the kingdom that was due to the Pandavas. Thus 
they are selfish, literally mamaka,' possessive and greedy. As such, they 
symbolize the man who engages in action, but with very selfish motives, 
ignoring the rights of others, They symbolize pravrtti which is devoid of 
nivrtti. They are the thieves who receive but are not prepared to give ( 3. 12 ). 


Different from these are the Pandavas, the sons of Pandu, the pale 
one. Strictly speakng, Pandu could not call the Pandavas mamaka, for they 
were not his real sons.15 It seems to me that pdndava could be evocative of 
two different groups of people. We have already noted that the emergence 
of Buddhism, with its monastic system and rejection of the Brihmanic reli- 
gious institutions, brought about a crisis within Hinduism. Is pandava an 
indirect reference to the saffron-robed Buddhist monks who made nivrtti 
their rule of life?!9 If mamaka means a person engaged in action without 
selflessness, then is not pandava pointing to a man who is free from atta- 
chment, but not engaged in the struggle of man and of the human society ? 


_ One scholar states that Pándurafga is one of the avatéras of Visnu,1? 
while another mentions Püpduraüga among the names of Vignu,!8 though I 
could not find it in the litany given in the Anusüsana-parvan of the Maha- 
bharata. If Pinduranga is a name of Vignu or of one of his avataáras, then 
could not pandava mean a follower of Panduranga ? In the Mahabharata, 
Kr$na is on the side of the Pandavas, and they accept him as their guide and 
counsellor. Thus in one way, the Mahābhārata war is between those who 
are for Krsna and those who are against him. Krsna does speak of those who 
are against him : they have a diabolizal nature, their minds are clouded by 
maya, given to wicked deeds (7. 15). Here we should remember that the 
Bhürgava brahmins who transformed the Bharata into the Mahabharata 
were Visnu-devotees, and one of the reasons for their action was to spread 
devotion towards Krsga Vasudeva.1® We have seen in an Carlier section that 








14 Apte: Op. cit, p. 436. 

15 Ibid., p. 330. 

15 The Vinaya-pitaka texts tell us that the Buddhist monks dyed their cloth with cow- 
dung or with yellow clay. See Mahüvagga VIIL 10. 1. 
There is also a reference to a certain Panduka, who is said to be the leader of a group 
of monks. See Cullavagga I. 1-8. 

n R. Varma: Manak Hindi Kosh (Prayag, Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 1964), vol. III, 
p. 46 = a. 

18 Walker: Of. cft., Vol. II, p. 576, 

1? Jaiswal: Of. oft., p. 13. 
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the Gita does present Krsna as the Ultimate Reality, as the Supreme Deity, 
as the Highest Person. When faced with the self-manifestation of God, 
there are only ( eva) two possibilities : either we accept Him or reject Him. 
We cannot remain neutral. Either we are wise ( jfianavat, 7. 19), or we 
are foolish ( mitdha, 7. 15). There is no third alternative. 


Mamakah pàndavàá calva kim akurvata saftjaya. 


In the question kim akurvata, we can read kim either as an interroga- 
tive pronoun, and then we have “What did they do?" Here action is 
taken for granted. However, kim could also be read as an interrogative 
particle,*° and then we have “ Did they act at all?” Seen in this way, we 
have once again the problem of action and non-action! This is precisely the 
problem that gets the dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna started, and in a 
certain sense this problem remains like a refrain throughout the Gita. 


The last word of the opening verse of the Gita is not merely the 
proper name of the charioteer of Dhrtarüstra. Safijaya was himself not 
present at the actual sight of the war, but he could see everything and 
narrate it faithfully to the blind king.“ Thus he symbolizes a special vision 
that a true karma-yogin needs, a vision that enables him to be in the heart 
of the struggle, and yet not be touched by it. Safijaya also symbolizes the 
samaváya that the Gita advocates. He tried to bring about a peaceful 
reconciliation between the Kauravas and the Pandavas. His role of bringing 
together seems to be suggested by his very name, if safijaya is derived from 
of the root sañj. From the analysis we have made, it appears that the key 
concepts of the Gita are already suggested in the opening verse itself. 


—R—XX—RÁ 

30 Apte: Of. cît., p. 149. 

41 V.Mani:. Puranic Enoyolopaedia (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, rep., 1974 » DP: 
683-84. 

9?! Apte: Op. cita p. 578. 


PANINI AND THE KRAMAPATHA OF THE RGVEDA* 
BY 
JOHANNES BRONKHORST 


1. In an earlier article ( Bronkhorst, 1952a : § 1. 2) it has been argued 
that retroflexion as a result of sandhi conditioned by the reduplication of a 
verb or by the earlier member of a compound did not yet take place at the 
time of composition of the Padapátha of the Rgveda, We can be sure that 
retroflexion conditioned by an earlier word was also foreign to the Rgveda 
at that time.  Retroflexion of this type had become a common feature of the 
Rgveda in the time of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya. This means that the text of 
the Rgveda went through a process of evolution in this respect. In the follow- 
ing pages an attempt will be made to derive conclusions on chronology by 
assigning the Kramapütha of the Rgveda and Panini’s Asta@dhyai to different 
stages in this process. 


2.1. The Kramapatha! is described in chapters 10 and 11 of the Rgveda- 
Pratigakhya. These chapters give indications how to arrive at the Krama- 
pütha on the basis of the Padapüfha and the Samhitüpátha. The relation- 
ship between chapters 10 and 11 is a peculiar one. Chapter 11 restates much 
that is said in chapter 10 and adds explanations as well as alternatives pro- 
posed by others? Already Müller (1869; CCXLVI; cf. Shastri, 1952 : 76 ) 
concluded from this that chapter 11 is a supplement to chapter 10, the main 
aim being to give reasons for the rules of chapter 10. But the search for 
reasons, Müller observes, led to something else. Where the presumed 
rationale of certain rules was not fully attained by these rules, new rules 
were added or modifications proposed. One traditionally handed down 
Kramapátha was none the less known to the author of chapter 11. This is 
clear from certain sütras in this chapter. Sūtra 11.8 (620) questions the 
rationality of some features of the Kramapatha, thus indicating that the 
Kramapütha existed in a fixed form even where this was considered irrational. 
Sütras 11. 63-65 ( 675-76 ) are quite explicit on this point: ** But one should 
not go beyond what is customary. While saying that both tradition and 





* Iamindebted to the Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of Pure Research 
( Z. W. O.) for financial assistance. 

1 The Kramapatha has been committed to writing by Bhalchandrashastri Karambelkar 
in Poona, perhaps for the first time. Let us hope that it wil] soon be published. 

3 Cf. Devasthali, 1981. 
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reasoning are the way of the Kramapiüfha, one should praise other [ rules 
regarding the formation of the Kramapüfha only in as far as they are] in 
agreement with its (i. e., of the Kramaptha) completion. The rules of the 
Kramapatha are correct as they were taught in the beginning, but not with 
all kinds of deviations [therefrom ]. Thus Babhravya, the propounder of 
the Kramapatha, propounded and praised the Kramapatha. ” ( acaritarü tu 
notkramet | kramasya vartma smrtisambhavau bruvan samadhim asyanvita- 
rani kirtayet || yathopadistam kramasastram aditah punah prthaktvair® vivi- 
dhair na sádhuvat [| iti pra babhravya uvaca ca kramam kramapravakta 
prathamam $asamsa ca ||] RV. Pr. XI, 63-65) 


; In view of the above, we can conclude that chapter 10 of the Rgveda- 
Pratisakhya describes the Kramapátha as it was traditionally handed down 
and, we may assume, as it was at the time of its composition. 


. 2.2. Some features of the Kramapütha as described in chapter 10 of the 
Reveda-Pratigakhya allow us to gain knowledge of the stage to which' retro- 
flexion in the Sanmhitüpatha had reached. Sūtra 10. 3 (592) of the Rgveda- 
PratiSakhya tells us that “they finish [a group of words joined in the 
Kramapütha ] having passed over ... su and sma when retroflexed and follo- 
wed by nah" (nate susmeti nahpare ... atityaitany avasyanti). In these 
cases the Kramapatha contains groups of three rather than two words. The 
examples given by the commentator Uvata are: mo gu nah (RV 1.38.6); 
āsu şmā nah (RV 6.44.18). For sma there are no further examples ; for 
su there are, such as: @ gu nah (RV 1.36.13); o gu nah (RV 1. 138.7); 
te su nah (RV 1. 169. 5); mo sü nah (RV 1. 173. 12); etc. 


It is clear why in these cases three rather than two words form a group. 
Retroflexion of s in the second word is conditioned by the first word, the 
second word -thus modified — causes in its turn retroflexion of n in naf. 
Retroflexion in the third word is therefore (indirectly) conditioned by the 
first word. Groups of two words at a time would not show the Samhità- 
form nah, contrary to what is desired. 


The above shows that at the time of composition of the Kramapatha 
the Samhitapatha read mo su nah, āsu sma nah," etc., with retroflex s and n. 
In this respect the Kramapatha agrees with the Rgveda as described in the 


8 Miuller’s edition has Pr£haktair. 
& The reason is that retroflexion of s in the second word is not allowed when the cause 
` of this retroflexion is not present; see Rgveda-PrütiSükhya 10.5 (594 ). 0 stt nah, 
e. g., would be mo su / su nah. 
To be exact: ds: gm no, due to following maghavan. 
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Rgveda-Pratisükhya, not with the Rgveda as it existed when the Padapatha 
was composed, 


3.1. I have argued elsewhere ( 1981:8 2) that Panini is to be dated after 
the Padapütha and before the Rgveda-Pratisakhya. In that same article I con- 
cluded that differences between the Agtadhyayi and the Rgveda known to us 
may be significant: ‘Certainly where phonetic quéstions are concerned, 
Panini may describe an earlier form of the Rgveda, and may not deserve to 
be blamed fot being lacunary " (1981: 91-92). What are the consequences 
of this in the present context ? 


3.2. P.8.4.27 reads: nas ca dhatusthorugubhyah [ chandasi ( 26 ), raga- 
bhyüm no nah (1)] “In Sacred Literature, n [ comes] in the place of n of 
nas after r or $ when part of a root, uru, or su." This sütra accounts for 
mo şu nah and the other phrases containing su nah. However, this sūtra 
does not account for āsu sma nah; nor does any other sūtra in the Agtadhyayi 
do so. If the Rgveda had read āsu sma nah in the time of Panini, the 
Asfadhyayi should have accounted for it. If Pānini has known the Krama- 
patha and its peculiar shape in this particular place, he could not possibly 
' have failed to account for it. The conclusion seems unavoidable that Panini 
preceded the Kramapatha. 


3.3. There is nothing implausible in the assumption that naf got retroflex 
n following sma at a later time than su paf. The cases described in Panini’s 
rule have none but vowels intervening between the conditioning $ or r and 
nah. The Rgveda-Prati$akhya ( 5. 58; 374), on the other hand, prescribes 
retroflexion in naf also after purupriya, brahma, aryama, and of course sma. 
Intervention of a non-vowel without prevention of retroflexion may not have 
taken place until after Panini. : 


4. The use of padaka “ ono who studies or knows the Pada’ in the 
Pali Buddhist scriptures provides some evidence in support of the view that 
the Kramapatha did not yet exist about Pànini's time. This word is used 
as an attribute of Brahmans who excel in learning. If the Kramapatha had 
existed when padaka made its appearance in Buddhist literature, a term might 
have been used that shows the Brahman’s familiarity with the Kramap&tha,’ 
such as kramaka; but such terms are unknown to the Buddhist canon. 


56 See note 9 below. 

T Similarly today a learned Brahman is called * Ghanapathin’ after the last and most 
complicated vikris which he masters. (See Abhyankar and Devasthali, 1978 : XVH- 
IL for a discussion of the eleven modes of Vedic recitation: three prakrti, eight 
vikrii.) 
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Buddhist literature originated after the Buddha. Irrespective of the precise 
dates of the Buddha's death and of Panini® it is likely that the earliest 
Buddhist literature and Panini’s grammar were not far apart, and that, if 
anything, the former was later than the latter. 


S. There is a complication. P. 4.2.61 reads: kramadibhyo vun “ After 
krama etc. [ comes the suffix] vuN ( = aka)." This sūtra accounts for the 
formation of kramaka.® The sense to be assigned to kramaka must be “ one 
who studies or knows the Krama ”, in view of P. 4. 2. 59 tad adhite tad veda. 
P. 4. 2. 61 seems a clear indication that Panini knew the Kramapatha of the 
Rgveda. That is to say, once we accept that P. 4. 2. 61 was part of the ori- 
ginal Astádhyay! we are almost compelled to believe that Panini knew the 
Kramapatha. 


But here there is room for doubt. I shall show i) that there is no 
evidence against the assumptions that P. 4. 2. 61 is a later interpolation in 
the text of the Astadhyayl, and ii) that there is some evidence in support of 
this assumption. 


(1) P. 4. 2. 61 is not commented upon nor in any other way used in Patari- 
jals Mahabhasya ( Lahiri, 1935 : 44; Birwé, 1966: 205 ) It can moreover 
be removed from its context without difficulty. The rule can therefore háve 
been added in the time separating Pataijali from Candra.!° It is known 
that much grammatical activity characterized this period, resulting in various 
additions and modifications in Panini’s grammar ( Bronkhorst, 1983 ). 


(ii) Some positive evidence may be seen in the fact that the word krama 
occurs in the gana accompanying the preceding sūtra P. 4. 2. 60 kratüktha- 
disütrantag thak. This sūtra is thus made to teach the formation of kra- 
mika in the sense “ one who studies or knows the Krama ". The mention of 
krama in the immediately following sütra 4.2.61 may be more than coinci- 
dence. Conceivably there was a grammarian who did not approve of the 
word kramika and preferred kramaka instead. He added P.4.2.61 in 
order to justify kramaka. 





8 For the date of the Buddha, see Bareau, 1953 and now Bechert, 1982. A survey of 
opinions regarding Panini's date is given in Cardona, 1976: 260-70. The interval 
between Panini and Katyayana is to be taken as rather wide, in view of Katyayana's 
recurrent lack of knowledge regarding Panini's intention ( Thieme, 1935: 130; and 
esp. Kiparsky, 1980; Bronkhorst, 1980). Panini may further antedate parts of Vedic 
literature ( Bronkhorst, 1982b ) and should therefore not be dated too late. 

9 It also accounts for padaka. This word does not occur in early Sanskrit literature 

"(it does occur in Pali and the Buddhist Divyüvadüna, see above) so that it does 
not affect the argument which follows. 

10 The rule occurs in Candra's grammar ( 3. 1. 40). 

1 Or in addition to Aráms:£a. 
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A disagreement of the type hypothesized above may well have existed. 
Neither of the two words kramika and kramaka seems to occur in the ancient 
Sanskrit literature in the sense here required. The fact that krama occurs in 
the gana of P. 4. 2. 60 does not in any way prove that Panini knew the 
Kramapatha. The ganas are known to have undergone modifications and 
additions. There are even some indications that ganas were not originally 
part of Panini’s grammar ( Scharfe, 1977 : 102-04 ). 


Some further, be it negative, evidence for the late origin of P. 4. 2. 61 
is as follows. P. 4.2. 61, together with the accompanying gana, accounts 
for: the words kramaka, padaka, $iksaka, mimamsako, and sámaka. All 
. these words are of extremely rare occurrence in the ancient literature, and a 
grammatical derivation is never given. There is one exception. The Jaina 
Tattvarthadhigama Bhāşya, which may date from the fourth century A. D. 
( Bronkhorst, forthcoming ), paraphrases the word Saiksaka which occurs in 
Tattvorthu Sutra 9. 24 as 4iksaka (YI, p. 256). It explains this ( p. 257 ) 1 


acirapravrajitah $ikgayitavyah $iksah siksam arhatiti $aikgo va “ One 
who has recently renounced is someone who must be instructed ( Siksayitavya ) 
[ and is called ] siksa because * he deserves instruction ' ( $iksam arhati ), or 
[ he is called ] Saiksa.” 


« 


The author of the Tattvarthadhigama Bhàgya gives evidence of being 
acquainted with Pinini’s grammar at a few places.1* There can therefore be 
no doubt that his remark * he deserves instruction’ ( $iksam arhati ) is a refe- 
tence to P. 5.1. 631 tad arhati. His word fiksaka is therefore derived, 
through $iksa, with the help of P. 5. 1. 63. ( A svarthika suffix -ka or -aka is 
added after $iksa/$aiksa; cf. P. 5. 3. 70f. ). The alternative derivation with 
P. 4. 2, 61 from $iksam adhite * who studies the precepts’ — the only deriva- 
tion in the grammar which is explicitly meant to produce S$iksaka — would 
also yield an acceptable meaning.* Its non-mention may indicate that P. 4. 
2. 61 was not yet part of the Astadhyàyl at that time. 


6. The above arguments do not prove beyond doubt that Pünini preceded 
the Kramapatha of the Rgveda. They do however show that this is possible 
- or even probable. We shal therefore consider one of its consequences. 


11 A full sutra ( P. 5. 2.93) is quoted under Tattvarthg Sütra 2.16 (1,p.162). A 
full entry from the Dhatupatha ( X. 300) is cited under 1. 5 (1, p. 44). Oblique 
references occur repeatedly. 

18 The derivation of satksaka from siksaka with a svarthika suffix, e. g., aN, could 
not be a problem. Note the meaning assigned to sskga in the Tattudrthtdhigama 
Bhüsya on sutra 1.3 ( I, p.35) : adhigamah adhigama ügamo nimitiam bravdnam 
stksa upadesa tty anarihüniaram, 
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Aitareya Aranyaka 3.1.3 speaks of nirbhuja, pratrnna and ubhayam- 
antara. These terms find their explanation in the statement: “ For when he 
unites the words, that is the Nirbhuja form. When he pronounces the two 
syllabless pure, that is the Pratrnna form. This is the first. By the Ubhaya- 
mantara both are fulfilled.” (cf. Keith, 1909: 241, 128: yad dhi samdhim 
vivartayati tan nirbhujasya rupam atha yac chuddhe aksare abhivyaharati tat 
pratrnnasyagra u evobhayamantarenobhayam vydptam bhavati.) It seems 
clear that the three terms refer to the Samhitapatha, Padapütha and Krama- 
pāțha respectively.14 - 


If we accept that Panini preceded the Kramapütha of the Rgveda, we 
must also accept that he preceded the portion of the Aitareya Aranyaka 
which refers to it. This would be a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
late-Vedic chronology. However, the evidence discussed above makes 
Panini’s priority in time to the Aitareya dranyaka no more than a pro- 
bability. 
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RHYME IN SANSKRIT AND IN MARATHI 
BY 
K. S. ARIUNWADKAR 


I 


Sanskrit rhetoricians, right from Bhámaba and Dandin ( 6th cent. A.. 
D.), take great pains to detail Figures of Speech of sound ( Sabdalamkara ) 
and of sense ( Arthülamikára). Bhümaha conceives of only two Sabdalam- 
küras - Anuprasa and Yamaka. Dandin treats extensively of Citra, too, in its 
countless varieties. Slesa, exclusively dependent on the use of particular 
words, was later on admitted ‘to the fold of the $abdalamkaüras. Punarukta- 
vadābhāsa and Vakrokti found their way to this group by the time of 
Mammata (11th cent.).  Viévanütha (14th cent. ) added one more: 
Bhásüsama ( included by others in the varieties of Slesa). Of all this stock, 
Anuprāsa and $lesa are in extensive use in Sanskrit poetry from very early 
times; the rest are employed by Sanskrit poets as if to meet a challenge and 
prove their mastery over the language, or for a variety. Of this privileged 
class, the concluding Yamaka ( antya- Yamaka ) or rhyme,’ attracts our 
attention by its conspicuous absence in Sanskrit, and presence in Marathi, 


poetry. 
II 


In the whole range of Sanskrit literature, we find use of rhyme only 
to prove the rule that Sanskrit poets do not employ this alamkara. In the 
small-scale sector, mention may be made of some stotras of the great 
Sankara, like the Carpata-pafijarika.? Among larger works, the most out- 
standing and celebrated example of Sanskrit poetry in which rhyme is emplo- 
yed is Jayadeva's Gitagovinda (12th cent A. D. ). Even in this work, rhyme 
is restricted to the aszapadis (so called because they consist roughly of 8 








1 Orrime: Identity between terminal sounds of words or verse-lines. (The Little 
Oxford Dictionary ) 


.3 For example : RR cert ara ona: ffe! Geer qd 


«res mista Tes: TAM A gA: di 
25 [ Annals BQRI] 7 mn 
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units ) which are matric? compositions, verses in the aksara-gana* metres 
being devoid of this device. This fact points to the Apabhraméa poetry, 
produced mostly by Jain poets, as the source of inspiration for Jayadeva in 
employing this embellishment in Sanskrit poetry. The Apabhraméa poetry 
is in matric metres, abounds in rhymes and is available from 1000 A. D. 
Linguistically, ApabhramSa forms a link between the Middle Indo-Aryan 
languages, known by the generic name Prakrit, on the one hand and the 
Neo-Indo-Aryan languages like Hindi and Marathi on the other. 


III \ 


Marathi borrowed matric and other metres from its Apabhraniga and 
Sanskrit predecessors, evolved some of its own (like Saki, Dindl, Ovl ) and 
used them all with rhymes right from the times Marathi literature began 
asserting its identity, i.e.. from the 13th cent A. D. The earliest literary works, 
in Marathi written in the verse form are the Vivekasindhu of Mukundarüja 
and the Jfianadevi of Jiinadeva. Both use a form of verse not found in 
earlier literature, the Ovi, a not-too-rigorous verse pattern* which has rhyme 
in the first three of the four quarters which make a unit. The older Ovi has 
the fourth quarter shorter than the rest, With passage of time, the fourth 
quarter came to become longer than the rest. But whether older or later, 
the Ovi continued to bind the first tbree quarters in rhyme as illustrated by 
the following examples : 


PEAS ANIME | ST BET SHTSTATE | 

at fir raf afsare | ta mo qu ( Viveka. 3. 39) 
aad gig | arfan mig | ` 
misan +g tete Ps at n (Tiana. 12. 19) 





8 For example : Arya and Giti are metres based mainly on the number of matras in 
^ their divisions as specified. In a maéric metre, guru (a heavy syllable equivalent to 
two mü£rüs) is replaceable by two Jaghus (light syllables equivalent to one maira 
each). These are mü£ri:c metres widely used even in Sanskrit, With the exception 
of these two, Sanskrit writers evince an unconcealed bias for the Aksgaragana 
metres ( Vide: note 4). All short syllables are laghus except when they are fol- 

- lowed by a conjunct, anusvAra, or visarga, in which case they are treated as guru. 
All long syllables as well as the short ones in conditions specified above are gurus. 
Alaghu may, if necessary, be treated as guru when it concludes a metrical unit, 
generally a quarter. 

* Metres having a fixed scheme of laghu (~ ) and gurun (—) syllables, which do nof 
admit of the replacement of a guru by two laghus as in matric metres. For 
example, Vasanta-tilaka (— — w — v v v ~vv—VU—~_), 

5 Ovi has 4 quarters, the first three having roughly aa equal number of syllables (not 
definite ), laghu or guru, and the fourth shorter or longer than the first three. Such 
metres are classed separately as chanda by Marathi writers on prosody. ( Vide: 
Chandoracana by M. T. Patwardhan ) 
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Wer sumar sem | qetfe Fret vu TT i 
aot daft met der | Fett enu feng HES RUNI N 
( Ekanatha- 16th cent. A. D. ) 


Note the extension of the rhyme to the middle of the fourth section when it 
is longer. (Alternatively, can we treat the longer Ovi as consisting of 5 
divisions, the first four ending in a rhyme? ) 


Abhanga, another not-so-rigorous verse pattern in Marathi, employs 
rhyme in a variety of ways. Let a, b and a, b, c, d be symbols for divisions 
of a verse, depending upon the unit being divisible into two or four parts. 
The various schemes of rhymes of the Abbaüga would then be : (i) a-b, 
(ii) b-c, (iii) a-b-c. For example : 

(i) amag ae) ae sr Rari Prat tt 
(ii) . ara rut Act ange mE | 
HE TAVITA BUTEA N 
(iii) aa fara ava pil TE aga | 
Rex att Grave | aw emer qure t 
( All from Tukaráma ) 


The last example has a scheme almost identical with that of an Ovi, - only 
that it has extended the a-b-c rhyme to the middle of d as in Ekanatha's Ovi 
quoted above. These schemes are applicable to the works also of later 
writers like MukteSvara and Rāmadāsa. 


Later centuries saw more complicated patterns of verses which includ- 
ed even the aksara-gana metres of Sanskrit. Vàmana Pandita was perhaps 
the earliest to use common Sanskrit metres extensively in Marathi, with 
various rhyme schemes which may be symbolically represented as (1) a-b, 
c-d; (ii) a-b-c-d; — the first being the most common, found even in the 
verses of Rümadüsa, whose favourite metre was Bhujanga-pray&ta. But 
Moropanta, who made Arya (i.e., Giti, as per Sanskrit nomenclature ) 
popular in Marathi, chose * b-d' as his most common scheme of rhyme. 
Saki, a typical Marathi mātric metre, follows the same scheme ( b-d ) 
except when it has two more (e, f ) quarters of shorter lengths which have a 
rhyme between themselves (e-f). Dindi, another typical matric Marathi 








5 For instance, 
aRar aei gamer mg (1) eae emeret 1 
Aa wel sereni (i) A Wem ATH | 
mat deaf a (1+) ARH TAT TAA | Ue (Moropanta } 
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metre, generally has ‘a-b’ and ‘c-d’ bound in rhyme. Matric composi- 
tions (including Aratis )®, favourite with later Marathi writers, consist of a 
refrain ( called dhruvapada, and many times in a different metre ) and a train 
of verses ( each verse having its own rbyme ), each followed by a line in the 
metre of, and keeping a rhyme with, the refrain.? Even after the rise of the 
rhymeless verse in modern times,;!? rhyme is still holding its ground in 
Marathi poetry. E 








T For instance, 


wa NA E WS FAINT | 
dd SMI BALA ART | 
faar THAT SAT | Pos IS 
ASAT qe Fel al 0 (Raghunatha) 
8 Aratis are literary, metrical compositions eulogizing deities ( or xéliaiots celebrities ) 
and sung singly or in chorus as part of worship ritual accompanied by a timed action 
of the principal worshipper. The action consists of moving conventional lights in 


front of the image, when the refrain is sung, so as to form an imaginary vertical 
circle. Following is a verse from a popular Arati of Ganesa by Ramadasa : 


gerat geret aal fae | 


ach eft da aot snnt à 

wat aq se Erunt d : 
Wl HOG WIS TAA Ul (single recitation ) | 
SQ Wd Tq oq spp Tene | ] 
quive ANETTA | sra a sra Ba N AC 


( The last two lines form the refrain, coming after each verse ). 
9. For instance: 


(a) ay amit TET. Se, qÅ | ay 
| ageh Ra vef a u g [ ame] u | 
(b) ema «mole ai 1 
ay qifsrer ger «dt i 
wr d qfi edet 


HX UT A TAM, TA Bi d (Tambe) 


, Note that the last line of the verse (b) is in the same metre as, and keeps rhyme. 
with, the refralu ( a ), while the first three lines are in a different metre and havea 
rhyme of their own, wa 

10 For instance : 


smear we West 

aaraa, quiae 

wem «rur uv «mr; 

anf Fatt agent 

quus Sil" Bd, (Vinda Karandikar ) 


\ 
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IV 


The question that would naturally follow such a survey is : what is it 
that makes rhyme, which is so rare in Sanskrit, so common in Marathi? To 
answer this question, it is necessary to analyse some examples from both 
languages from this point of view. Consider the following rhymes from. 
Jayadeva : 


rar 
Sig FER, unita .. _garfrg ( Canto 5). Of these 9 pairs, 7 end in 


sur, most of the words involved being in the Accusative singular form or 
Avyayibhava compound; one is Nominative, and one Locative singular. 
Elsewhere we have pairs like waraq.... Aaaa, wet... eed, faafsaear 
.. qaga. These pairs lead us to the conclusion that Jayadeva is forced. 
to choose words of the same grammatical status for matching in rhyme. 
Pairs like * wm... fawarfa, Raf ... qaf? employed elsewhere sup- 
port this conclusion. What is noteworthy is that,’ in a majority of cases, the 
rhyme ends in aq. 


V 
Compare with these, the following rhymes in Marathi : 
grata ant arate ma 
arig Stray fant a ara | ( Vamana ) 


The first maq (= mother) isa noun in Nom. Sing. The other ara ( = is 
contained ) is Pres. 3. sing. from the root qt. Consider, again : 


Sp aaa afag d were arg at eI TUI d 

fürs a Sard sai zai sup eee at u ( Moropanta ) 
wit wat (= O king )- Vocative; ama at( =to this house) - Accusative. 
Again, 

at fra ATA, TAA SHAT 

Ul as E ga Ud ait stot stat ? ( Raghunatha ) 
Sent (spotted ) - adjective; zat ( doubts ) - verb. 


VI 


The illustrations cited may give an idea of the immense possibilities a 
Marathi poet can command in matching words for rhyme. Such possibilities 
are simply unthinkable in Sanskrit in which forms end in different syllables 
genderwise, casewise, pada-wise, numberwise. The ‘Wa... Wa’ pair admis- 
sible in Marathi will not work in Sanskrit either in the straight or oblique 
forms as it would then be waa, 94;". In Marathi, both these words are 
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declined alike; in Sanskrit, differently, — aaa, Waal; ara, Aaa, and so on. 
Roots qq and «e may sound suitable for rhyme; but they are conjugated 
only in the dtamanepada and the Parasmaipada respectively— a-@, arate. 
Different forms for the dual and plural ( ddl aT: Wea: Tf ) is another 
hurdle in matching words. Even verbal participles differ from one another 
on so many counts. The forms wa, fim, ge, afd, belonging to the same 
grammatical status, end in different sounds. So do Infinitives which are 
governed by similar phonetic changes. (Cp. :egH, s*z4 ). Present parti- 
ciples of Parasmai. roots (e. g. qz) differ from those of the Atmane. roots 
(e.g. aeqata). Gerunds of roots have different suffixes depending upon 
the absence or presence of a preposition preceding them (mat, aver). 
What is the strength of Sanskrit — the variety of forms- has proved to be its 
very weakness, so far as the rhyme is concerned. 


VII 


Yes,- languages do have their own strengths and weaknesses in the 
context of literary effects. Slega, Pun,!! for instance, is almost a preserve of 
Sanskrit.12 No other language known to me has as much potentiality for 
this device as has Sanskrit. Again, the word power of Sanskrit is simply 
matchless. Add any word meaning a protector to a word meaning earth, 
and you get a word meaning a king.!? An unlimited compounding ability is 
another strength of Sanskrit.14 If one can think of a language which provi- 


11 For instance: 
eem erue SIRE Aaa: d 
ag qaia: wen wafer fuum N 
The word QIf&] means (i) courtesy, and (ii) association with the south. This 
‘makes translation of a pun impossible. Splitting the meanings into two separate 
statements dissolves the very existence of a pun. 

13 Only a Sanskrit poet can pledge himself to pun as Subandhu ( 7th cent. A. D ), for in- 

stance, has done : 
CAI GIG: FATT: N 
TOT OTA aaa TL N | 
( Vasavadattd, Introduction ) 

18 Cp. ‘There may be seven or eight basic words for “earth” and ten or fifteen for 
* protector, ruler, master" and so on. This already gives seventy to one hundred 
twenty synonyms. But one can go on - *'*foe-queller, white-parasol-possessor" and 
so on...” ( Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Sanskrit Poetry, 9.) 

1*- For instance, note the following line from Bhavabhutl (Malatimaidhava V.23) 
forming a quarter of a verse, and consisting of a single grammatical compound unit, 
an adjective, consisting of 54 syllables ! 


Safetate faq aes TT a eee eS Ae lace 
USAT L TCT | 


ri 
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des for synonyms even for proper nouns, it is Sanskrit.15 Despite these 
plus-points, Sanskrit has proved to be a hard nut to crack for poets who 
love rhymes. This must have led some Sanskrit poets to look upon rhyme 
with disfavour. Nilakantha Diksita, for example, compared rhyme to a | 
malady.9$ Neo-Indo-Aryan languages, on the other hand, are more supple 
and easily manageable as they have disowned the grammatical variety which 
their ancestor-language commanded. This they owe to historical forces which 
operated also on Prakrit lauguages whose linguistic trends have percolated 
into the modern Indian languages. 


VIII 


Discussion on this topic, will not be complete unless one more question 
is answered. Why is it that Sanskrit poetry, which has so little of the antya- 
Yamaka, does, however, give us a fairly noticeable amount of madhya- 
Yamaka? It is customary in Sanskrit epics to earmark a whole canto or 
a considerable part of it for the middle rhyme. The earliest sample of this 
trend is found in the Raghuvamsa of Kālidāsa.” Some later poets have 
followed this practice.18 Unlike the antya-Yamaka, the madhya- Yamaka in 
Sanskrit offers a wide variety of matching pairs of words which differ in 
grammatical status. Consider, for example, the following pairs from 
Kālidāsa!’ 


More difficult constructions are also found where, in a single verse, 
Yamakas are hooked like links in a chain,- the §frkhald-Yamaka. For 
example? ; 


15 For example : 


web aea anc supe deam: 


, AAT: UIH.-.. ( Amarakoga ) 
18 aa an TOI A FAA | 
anf ARA gene astra: feta u ( Gangüvatarana ) 
1! Canto IX, 1-54 
18 Sijupülavadha VI 
19° Raghuvamsa IX 2, 4, 11, 13 


20 Sisupalavadha IV 54. For sound-effects, 4 and qp are treated as identical, 
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eerie: fano serat dan 
eet water Parra fares | | 
farf at BEAT 

anaa aaga: N 


t 
J 


How can we explain this anomaly ? Man could train elephants, but not cats, ' 
The present situation is not less puzzling. i 


IX 


If we closely observe examples of the madhya- Yamaka in Sanskrit and 
compare them with those of the antya-Yamaka, it may be noticed that there 
is a basic difference in matching pairs of words — or, for that matter, sound 
sequences — in these two varieties. Pairs in the antya Yamaka match in 
their ends, while, in the madhya-Yamaka, the end of the first sequence 
matches with the beginning of the second. If we call the first type Regressive. 
. the other one would be Progressive, Symbolically, if the antya-Yamaka is 
supposed to be : 


(i) Firstsequence (FS)... xyzab 
Second sequence (SS )... pqr ab 


the madhya-Yamaka would then be : 


(ii) First sequence (FS)... xyz ab 
Second sequence (SS): abpqr... 


It may be evident from this that limitations put on the antya-Yamaka by 
grammatical terminations are reduced by fifty per cent in the madhya- 
Yamaka. In other words, a b in FS (ii) is, grammatically, a terminal; but 
ab in SS (ii) may or may not be a terminal. Compare with this the sequen- 
ces in the antya-Yamaka: ab in both FS (i)and SS (i) have to be, 
grammatically, terminals. The hypothesis suggested in Section 6 of this 
article, thus, remains undisturbed, as far as Sanskrit and Marathi languages 
are concerned. 


X 


It now, remains to be seen if this hypothesis holds good in other 
Indian languages, a task which must be left to scholars well-versed in the 
respective languages and literatures. I have reasons to believe that more 
interesting data will come forth if this subject is pursued by competent 
persons. I am informed that it is customary in Malayalam to match - not the 
end, but — the second from the beginning syllable of verse-lines, as will be 
clear from the following symbols ; 
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 Firstline : XAYZ. - 
Second line: paq r.. — 


r 


This is known in Malayalam as dvitlyaksara-prasa.™. The element prāsa in 
this nomenclature no doubt relates the phenomenon to Anuprasa rather than 
Yamaka. It should, however, be noted that the Malayalam prasa is 
generally syllabic and, hence, more akin to Yamaka. The essential nature 
of Anuprüsa is the repetition of consonant sounds, single or in clusters, 
irrespective of the vowels that follow them. In Yamaka, a sequence of 
sounds, - consonants and vowels,- has to be matched with another. Defini- 
tions of these found in works on poetics make this point sufficiently clear.’ 
What remains to be seen is whether the practice in Malayalam is a conven- 
tion or a limitation. It is the writers knowing Malayalam grammatically and 
poetically who have to answer this question. 


= 


31 For example : 
| Büntavieisatil vici pole sam- 
krantahastam udal cernu tanalil 
kantanddamodu nddamennapol 
küntiy0daparakdnii poleyum. (141) 
(From NALINI by N. Kumaran Asan ) 
(1 am thankful to Prof. Krishna Rayan, Bombay, for furnishing this infor- 
| mation. ) 
91 dique |... A Tefen qune ur ga: ond: | ee... 
| ( Kavyaprakasa IX) - 
‘26 [Annals BORI ] 


A HISTORICAL APPROACH TO BANA'S KADAMBARI 
BY ^ 
S. V. SOHONI 


at 


- 1, The main points in this analysis are — 
(1) Admittedly, Bana borrowed from Gunadhya's Brhatkatha. 


(2) But he made several changes in the names of persons and places 
and as regards the territorial base of the plot. 


(3) Merits of two works were excelled by Kadambari T to 
Bana, who described it as atidvayi katha. They are supposed to be 
Gupüdhya's Brhatkatha and Subandhu's Vasavadatta. While the challenge 
to Vásavadattd is clear, the second work which the author had in mind was, 
very likely, Külidüsa's Meghaditam. 


e 


l (4) There are good reasons why the territorial canvas adopted by 
Büga for his magnum opus consisted of Mālava - Avanti in Central India 
and Suvarpapura - Hemaküta region in the trans-Himalayas. 


(a) As regards Mülava-Avanti, a pointer was furnished by Suban: ` 
dhu’s Vasavadattà. -But a more active factor at work, which involved a 
reference to this part of India, in preference to other regions, was a combi- 
nation of (i) Südraka as King, (ii) ruling. over Malava-Avanti, in the 
great career of Silüditya Dharmaditya of Valabhl. 


_As shown separately;.Silüditya Dharmaditya I was the author of 
Mrcchakatikam, using the pen-name, ‘Sidraka’. In Büpa's model; the 
corresponding name was Sumanas, substituted by him with ‘ Sidraka ’ — 
* Sumanas ' conveyed an import similar to that of names like either Dharma- 
ditya or Siladitya. 


(b) The Hemaküfa region was selected as it was a traditional habi- 
tat of Yakgas and Gandharvas. The Mahild-rajya situated there, amidst a 
country producing? gold, was known to authors of. ancient India and to Greek 
and Roman‘scholars outside India, for several centuries before Bana. That 
Bana was fully aware of this position is conclusively proved by a very sign 


1 A full analysis of the largely political sub-plot in Mrcchakagtkam as well as he 
identification of its author is being published separately, 
* Ind. Ant. Il, pp. 225-232, 
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ficant reference to it in Harsacarita, as explained by S. Levi. The changes 
in place names consciously made by him confirm this point. Suvarnapura 
constituted the northernmost janapada of Bhüratavarga, as specifically stated 
by Bana, and amply supported by evidence from early Indian geography. 
Some other geographical indications given in Kddambari itself are further 
confirmation. Central Asia was an imporant part of Jambidvipa. 


(5) According to literary and other evidence, Hargavardhana appears 
to have been the first Indian ruler in historical times, who held sway over 
Milava - Avanti as well as Hemakütfa region near Suvargapura. 


(6) Huentsang mentioned? Suvarna-Gotra country i.e. this very region 
ünd referred to its peculiar social organisation. Bana also indirectly hinted* 
at this position. 


In fact, this region was then being invested with increasing strategic 
importance on account of developing factors like Indo-Chinese trade and 
establishment of a consolidated. political authority in China. It furnished a 
short cut to North India, to pilgrims and traders from central Asia. Harsa’s 
curiosity about China was quite meaningful The Chinese incursion into 
North India in 647-48 A. D., following Harsa's death, possesses this back- 
ground of interplay of political, econmic and religious forces, 


(7) It follows that Baga constructed his Kadambari writh reference to 
a political position achieved by Hargavardhana, very clearly in a much later 
part of his reign. It is quite likely that Harga's Crown Prince had played a' 
very big role in this addition to his father's dominions. This fits in. with the 
position that Bana took up working on his Kadambari in the last phase of 
his life, 


(8) In these circumstances, K@dambari mirrors a contemporary 
political situation. 


2. Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, though extant in Banabhatta’s time, was 
subsequently lost; and is now available in two later adaptations viz. Kathü- 
saritságara of Somadeva and Brhatkathdmanjari of Ksemendra. During the 
. 7th century A. D. a number of works were constructed by taking over plots 
from Brhatkatha— and Büga's Kadambari is but one example. The common 
object of authors who borrowed plots from Brhatkatha, e.g. Südraka and 
Harsavardhana, was to convey the message of the principles of good ethics; 


A—Ó—MÁ——————— 

$ Watters I, p. 330; Beal I, p. 199. 

4 V. S. Agrawal: Kadambar? Eka Sünskritik Adan. pp. 333-363, 
6 D, Devahuti; Harsa, A Political Study, pp. 207-229 and p. 232. 
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Kadambarl was no exception, usiug a firm belief in rebirth, as one of its main 


techniques. 


3. To what extent changes were made by Bana in an outline furnished by 
Brhatkatha can be gauged by the following table? of correspondence between 
names of places and persons as given in Kathásaritsüágara and those adopted 
by Büna, assuming that Somadeva had retained such details from Gun&- 
dhya's Brhatkathá— and we are, admittedly, in no position to go back to 


Gunüdhya, in this connexion. 


Kathüsaritságara 

Kancanpuri 

Suman&üh 

Muktalata 

Sastragangah ( $ukah ) 

Him@layapade rohinataruh 

Maricih 

Paulastyah 

Ratnükaram puram 

Jyotisprabhah 

Harsavati 

Somaprabhah 

Prabhükarah 

Priyankarah 

AéguSravah ( Uccaih$ravasah putrah ) 

Padmakütah 

Hemaprabha 

Manorathaprabha 

Didhitimün 

Raémivan 

Simhavikramah ( Vidyadharar&jah ) 
,  Makarandika 

Devajayah 

Simhavikramah $uko játah 


Raśmivān sumanā abhtt / 


Kadambari 

Vidisa 

Südrakah 

Candaladarika 
VaiSampayanah 
Vindhyatavyam Sülmalitaruh 
Haritah 

Jabalih 

Ujjayini nagari 

Tarapidah 

Vildsavatl 

Candrapidah 

Sukanásah 

Vai$ampüyanah 

Indrüyudhah 

Hamsah 

Gaurl 

Maha$veta 

Svetaketuh 

Pundarikah 

Citrarathah ( Gandharvar&ja ) 
Kadambarl 

Keyürakah 

Pundariko madhye Vaisampa- 
yanandma mantriputrah parastat 
tannimaka eva $uko ’bhavat / 
Candrapidah $aüdrako ’bhavat / 


4, Bana made these changes deliberately. It is commonly agreed that 
Kadambari’s plot was handled by him with great competence. When analysed, 





C -Kadambari, Nirnaya Sagara edition, 1948. p. 11. 
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it is appàrent that whereas his prototype was based on narrating incidents 
and developments in what constituted a single region viz. a Himalayan terri- 
tory, Bana chose to refer to two distinct regions, which were, moreover, 
widely separated viz. Malava-Avanti and Hemakita. This led to yet more 
innovations : a need to describe developments on a purely political basis on 
one hand and an opportunity to mention geographical details, on the other, 
The result was a virtual transformation of the original story into a strikingly 
new narration. Thus, the main plot has been made to linger on with the 
help of merely political topics and geographical descriptions — the hero, 
Candrüpida, is made to confront Küdambarl almost at a midpoint,’ as it 
were. 


5. In this bilateral development of the plot, Banabhatta seems, clearly, to 
have kept before him one or two precedents. One was of Kalidüsa's 
Meghadutam, where also there is depiction of vipralambha srrgara or conse- 
quences of a deep bond between lovers on their physical separation, along 
with a geographical description easily divisible between MalavaeAvanti and a 
' Trans-Himalayan region inhabited by a community of semi-divine beings. 
Taking a cue from Vikramorvasiyam, Bina gave an extra dimension to his 
narration by making his hero not an exiled Gandharva (as would have 
corresponded to an exiled Yakga ) but a youth belonging to ordinary huma- 
nity, who was in love with a semi-divine lady, a gandharya rüjakanya. 


6. Thus, as regards Büna's claim that his * mahati katha’ had excelled 
two earlier works, i.e. was ‘ atidvay!’, while one may easily concede that 
Bana had in miad! Subandhu's Vasavadatta, it would appear wrong to find 
in a small account, as had existed in Gunadhya's Brhatkatha, the second 
member of the pair of works, although this is the usual assumption. The 
similarity with the plot of Vasavadattà and the studious attempt of Büna 
to excel even individual sentences of Subandhu, besides surpassing him in 
the employment of $/lega, are elements too well known to require additional 
analysis. zi 


. 7. As was easily expected, Bana is extremely careful as regards accuracy 
Of details of geography. He clearly substituted the name Kaficana-pura 
with Suvarnapura and described the location of the latter to be in accordance 
with the known Central Asian geography of his period. He was also more 
accurate in respect of the other details of Himalayan geography as were 








T vide paragraph 123 in Dr. Vaidya's edition of Kadambari. 
8 vide Dr, M. P, Thapar : Visvesvardnanda Indological Journal, Vol. XI, pp. 30-35. 
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relevant to Suvamapura. But, whereas Gunadhya developed his plot so as. 
to.end it by taking the hero and the heroine to the janapada of the heroine, 
Bàna, or more correctly, his son, ends his account by taking them back to the 
capital of the hero's father, along with a full scope for halting anywhere else. 


8. It is necessary to examine what was Büna's objective in remoulding. 
his model, in this manner; and whether there was any contemporary back- 
ground i inspiring these changes. 


- 9, During the last few decades of the 6th century A.D. following the rout - 
of Hūna aggression in Central India by Praküsavarman and Yaśovarman 
of Da$apura, there shone over the Malava-Avanti region, a political star 
of the first magnitude, in the person of Silüditya Dharmaditya I of Valabhi’s 
Maitraka dynasty in Saurüstra.? Apart from being a great conqueror, he was. 
equally renowned for his humanism as well as his literary skill as a poet. 


10. A contemporary of Bana, Huentsang has given interesting infor- 
mation about a king of ‘MO-LA-PO’ region, wbo, according to Huentsang? s 
account, lived sixty years before Huentsang came to India and had reigned 
for fifty years. 


11. There is difference of opinion amongst scholars as to what exactly: 
was the * MO-LA-PO' region. But the balance of analysis leads to identify 
it with Malava territory; and it appears that just as Bana had described as- 
‘‘Malava ’, what we now call Eastern Malva, through a confusion of direc- 
tions Huentsang had referred to the southern parts of Malwa as MO-LA- 
PO. Any way, it would be sufficient for the present purpose, to assume that- 
this king ruled over Malava-Avanti. ‘ 


.12. According.to Huentsang, his information about this king had been. 
derived from local records, in which his name was stated to be Siladitya. It 
must be assumed that these records also stated that Siladitya was a monarch. 
of great administrative ability and possessed high intellectual calibre and — 
deep humanism. Huentsang further informs us that by the side of this 
king's palace was built a Buddhist temple, extremely artistic in structure and 
Ornament, in which were images of the seven Buddhas. There, every year, 
a great religious assembly was summoned, monks from all quarters being 
called together. The four matters of service to them were carefully atten- 
ded to. The monks were presented with three robes and religious requisites 


9 Dr. K. J. Virji : Ancient History of Sourashtra pp. 46-62. 
p Dr. B. Sharma: Harga And His Times, pp. 55-56, 
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or with precious valuables. Huentsang adds that this grand celebration had 
been continued for successive generations without interruption. 


13. Elsewhere, we have some further information. * Huen Tsang records!? 
that beople of MO-LA-PO are polished and agreeable in their manners and 
extremely fond of fine arts. In all the five Indias, Mālava on the South- 
West and Magadha on the North-East alone had the renown of loving the 
study of literature, of honouring goodness and of polite language and finished 
conversation." Silüditya was humane, affectionate, generous and deeply 
attached to his people. “ From the time he became king to his death, no im- 


proper word had proceeded from his mouth, nor had his face ever flushed 
with passion. ” 


14. “His thoughts towards his ministers and his wives were always 
. tender, nor would he injure even a fly or an ant. He caused the water given 
to his horses and elephants, first to be strained and then to be given to them, 
lest he should destroy the life of a water insect. He impressed on the chief 
ptople of the kingdom to avoid taking life, and hence the beasts of the 
desert became attached to men, and the wolves ceased to be injurious. 


^ Thus, for fifty years, he continued on the throne carrying out these 
most excellent works without cessation and he thus endeared himself to his 
people, and his memory is still revered. ” l 


15. A modern scholar of Maitraka period has noted! about Śilāditya 
Dharmáditya I in these terms: * He was a ruler of eminent wisdom and 
great learning; and his skill in literature was profound. The Maitraka copper 
plate grants describe him as a liberal and religious man. His great intellec- 
tual activities recorded in the grants must have been due to his knowledge 
of different philosophies acquired by him from preceptors like DhaneSvara 
and others. His skill in literature, as described by the Chinese traveller 
receives confirmation from the descriptions of him in the epigraphical records 
as a poet while his generosity is manifest from a number of grants recording 
his donations to individuals and institutions. " 

16. The purely historical evidence pointing to the conclusjon that Sila- 
ditya Dharmáditya I of Valabhi was the author of the world famous drama 
Mrcchakatikam, may now be briefly indicated. 


(1) As first noticed by Dr. Buddha Prakash,!* some sentences spoken 





M Dr. K. J. Virji : Of. Cit. p. 57 and p. 62. 

13 Buddha Prakash: Studies In Indian History And Civilization, Agra, 1962 
pp. 399-416. He also had suggested correctly that Subandhu referred to by Sakara 
was none other than Maharaja Subandhu of the famous Bagh copper plate inscription, 
already identified by some scholars as a Kalacuri ruler and a close predecessor of 
Krsnaraja. 
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by thá judge in the much discussed court scene in act 9 of the drama, bear 
8 close parallel to some sentences in a charter of administrative regulations 
issued in 592 A. D. by Visnusena, also known as Visnubhafa, who was, very 
likely, a nephew of the reigning Maitraka monarch—who was none other 
than Siliditya Dharmáditya I himself. 


(2) This very important charter, unique in ancient India's epigraphic 
literature, was framed at the request of the Vanikgrüma or mercantile town 
of Lobatika. The identification of this commercial centre was not correctly 
attempted either by Dr. D. C. Sircar!® or Dr. V. V. Mirashi, although they 
both had discussed its contents in considerable detail. As shown separately 
by me, Lohatika is present-day Lohawat, 160 km. direct east of Jaiselmer, in 
Rajasthan. That a clearly Maitraka notification could be issued from. this 
important centre of trade and commerce, situated in what was earlier a 
territory held by the Gurjara power, proves beyond doubt that it followed a 
conquest of that area during the reign of Siladitya Dharmiüditya I. Huentsang 
has clearly hinted at this king's dominions including sandy tracts. 


(3) Equally clear is the established fact! that during Srladitya 
Dharmüditya's reign the Maitraka power was extended over the Malava- 
Avanti region. 


(4) There is internalevidence in the drama yielding the clue that 
Saküra belonged to a family associated with a sandy tract, before he had 
moved over and flourished at Ujjayinl. He was, very likely, a Gurjara. 


(5) The political sub-plot in the drama appears to be that of a 
Kalacuri-Maitraka combination working against a Gurjara stranglehold over 
Ujjayini region, effected not much earlier by the Gurjaras from the North. 


(6) It had been wrongly assumed that Kuśāvati, conferred on 
Cürudatta in the last act, was somewhere in Vidarbha - in fact, it was 
Dvüraki.!5 

( 7) It is possible to link several points in the verses about Südraka 
incorporated right at the beginning of the drama with significant details of 
the history of the Maitraka dynasty. Further, the connexion between Sarva, 
the founder of the dynasty and Sarvilaka/Sarvilaka, the architect of the 


18 J, A, S. B, Letters, Vol. XVI, No. 1. pp. 113-121 and HQ Vol. XXV 1949, p. 29| 
and Ep, Ind. Vol. XXX, p. 163ff. 

l4 K, Virji : of. cit. pp. 47-57. 

15 S. V, Sohoni, ABORI, 1983, pp. 102-106, 
?7 [Annals BORI] 
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political revolution at Ujjayinl featuring in the sub-plot, hardly requires a 
lengthy explanation, in these circumstances. 


(8) There is significant and emphatic employment of two key words, 
sila and dharma in practically every act in Mrcchakatikam. 


17. Banabhatta’s Südraka also ruled over Malava-Avanti region, and was 
described in terms which recall Huentsang's vivid account of Siladitya 
Dharmiditya I, as supplemented by other data. 


18. It follows that it would be a reasonable surmise that the career of 
Siladitya Dharmaditya I must, doubtless, have made a very deep impact on his 
contemporary world— of rulers, scholars and persons belonging to religious 
orders. There is abundant proof available in respect of the last category. 
As regards the impression made by him on the first viz. kings, it is suffi- 
cient to point out that his very title, Siladitya, was attached to Hargavar- 
dhana himself by an admiring section of the the society. Moreover, Harga- 
vardhana seems to have treated as good precedent, Siláditya's practice of 
holding moksa parisads, of building vih@ras, and of giving patronage to 
learned men including scholarly priests, dramatists and poets. Further, 
Harsavardhana married his daughter to a nephew!* of Siladitya — of course, 
partly for reasons of state. It is no wonder that in his own dynasty, many a 
later ruler adopted for himself the name, Silàditya. 


19. In the literary field, it may be mentioned that the ambition of winning 
fame as dramatist was entertained by Harsavardhana himself; and he 
also drew upon Brharkatha for his plots. Huentsang has mentioned that 
Harsavardhana once asked the members of his literary circle quickly to bring 
to him their compositions advocating importance of moral life. Could it be 
that Bana’s Küdambar! was in response to this imperial invitation, as it is 
definitely in the main stream of perennial Indian ethics ? 


20. In the instant context, we are concerned with Siladitya Dharmaditya 
_ Ps impact on Bana. The Brhatkatha prototype had a king called Sumanas. 
The correspondence between the meaning of this name and that conveyed by 
names like Siladitya or Dharmüditya need not be laboured upon. Baga 
changed the name, Sumanas, into Sadraka, dropping the intermediate link 
and concentrating on only the pen-name. 


21. We do not know whether Bana had visited Malava-Avanti region. 
But he did note in his autobiographical account that in his earlier days, he 








28 Dhruvasena II Baladitya of Valabhy. 
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had travelled from one centre of learning to another!" and Ujjayini was, 
undoubtedly, a renowned centre of ancient culture. That there was conti« 
nual cultural and commercial contact between Magadha and Malava-Avanti 
regions, throughout earlier ages, need not be questioned. 


22. The other theatre of activities in Büga's plot was the Hemakiita 
region near Kailasa Giri, not far away from Suvarnapura. Before examin- 
ing Büpa's reasons for this selection of the region, it would be useful to look 
into geographical aspects of his account of Crown Prince Candrápida's 
digvijaya, most of which was already accomplished on reaching Suvarna- 
pura janapada. Following a standard pattern!8$ of conquests in different 
directions briefly referred to as a digvijaya, Candrüplda adopted a clockwise 
movement: he went first to the East, then to the South, thereafter to the 
West, and ultimately, to the Northernmost limit of Prthvi i.e, India viz, to the 
Janapada of Suvarnapura, beyond which lay the Hemakita region, the 
Kailāsa mountain and the Acchoda lake. While Büpa's purely geographical 
details, mainly dervied from Purüpa texts, were broadly correct, he was more 
or less, completely ignorant of the botany of trans-Himüalayan regions. 
He solved his difficulty by bodily transferring Central Indian vegetation to 
those regions, putting in gold dust here and there for local colour ! In this 
respect, his procedure was hardly different from that of Kavikulaguru Kāli- 
dasa himself. This would only prove that neither had seen for himself these 
parts of Central Asia. 


23. Baga has concluded this digvijaya account by noting, “ Tatah 
kramen@vajitasakalabhuvanatalah pradaksinikrtya | vasudhàm paribhraman 
kadacit kaildsasamipacdrinam hemakiitadhamnam, kiratanam suvarnapurami 
nama nivasasthanam nativiprakrstam purvajalanidherjitva jagrüha | " Later 
on, Candrüpida observed, “ Srutam hi maya bahusah kathyamanam uttarena 
suvarnapuram simantalekha prthivyih sarvajanapadanam tatah parato nir- 
manusam aranyam tac catikramya kailasagirir iti | Ayani ca kailasah ” That 
his digvijaya was not perfected by him was indicated by his observation, 
“ yljigi suvyaparaprayatno na siddhah | ” 


24. Bana’s remark that this part of the world was not very far away 
from Purvajalanidhi or the Eastern Sea, calls for a passing comment. The 





S epp PE a agan eR cata use dram: aana 


Juge w Warm, aaae ANA: creda: fan. 
weal A MA (HoT) 
18 e, g. in Raghuvaméa, Canto IV, 
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geographical pointers given by him help identifying Suvarbapura janapada 
with a region described by Huen Tsang as the Gold Country, lying to the 
~ North of Brahmapura region, which we have identified with the Kartrpura!? 
kingdom annexed by Samudragupta in the Kumaon Garhwal Himalayan 
tracts. The region to its North was termed Suvarpa Gotra Country by 
Huen Tsang. It was to its North-East that Bana places the direction leading 
-to Parva Jalanidhi. This is close to the Khotan Kasgarh area. The Purünic 
river Sit5,? has been identified with the Tarim river, which takes a southernly 
course towards the Altin Tagh or the Gold Mountain and finally ends in 
-Lop Nor, the salt lake which lies at the foot of that range. The account in 
‘the Puranas of the river Sità does not end here. It presumes that the 
river traverses the Golden Mountain or Altin Tagh through underground 
'channels, reappears on its eastern margin and goes through Bhadravarga 
or China to the Eastern Sea. Obviously, the continuation of the Tarim 
towards the East refers to the Hwan Gho river in China. Thus the Sitü of 
the Puranas represents the Tarim and Hwan Gho taken together as one 
'uninterrupted water stream, flowing from the Pamirs into the China Sea. 
Even the Chinese ancient geography represented these two rivers as parts of 
‘one big river. Vide Huentsang. ' 


25. Ancient geographers entertained the belief that a river passes right 
‘across a mountain chain. The Puranas subscribed to it. It was on this geo- 
" graphical basis that Bana made his remark about the Eastern seg. 3l 


~ 26. But why was the position of Suvarnapura janapada made so promi- 
.pent by Bana by marking it as the terminal point in Candrapida’s digvijaya, 
: before the Crown Prince’s romantic adventure was about to commence ? 
-Briefly put, the Gold Country was regarded by some conquerors?* as legiti- 

. „mate territory for annexation and by some as not deserving their attention 
-on account of its territory being a Stiirajya. Baga was fully aware of this 
-dilemma among great conquerors. 


27. A territory in the North ruled over by women or, where the stronger 
sex played a subordinate role in social affairs, was referred to by more than 
one ancient writer, in a manner which suggested that it was not fiction but a 


=——————— 


19 S. V. Sohoni : ABORI, 1984 pp. 171-174. 
20 S. M. Ali: The Geography of the Purünas, pp. 60-72. 
'3 Bana had also referred to a region devoid of human dwellings, whlch, obviously, is a 
` reference to the Takla Makan region, south of the Tarim Babin. 
29 See below, paragraphs 28 and 29. It may be added that Hargavardhana was descri- 
bed as * Sakala-Uttarüpatha-lávarah' even by his strongest adversary, Pulakedin 
II i, c. as ‘the Lord of the entire Northern Territories. ' E 31 
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real social entity. It would also appear that this territory was within the 
cakravarti ksetra or the scope for legitimate conquests by an aggressive ruler 
in ancient India. It lay near present-day Tibet and was counted among the 
countries in the the north or northwest. 


28. Kalhana*? has stated in his Rajatararigini that this territory, known as 
Strirfijya, was conquered by Lalitaditya ( early in the 8th century A. D.) after 
defeating the Tukharas in the Balkh region; and before dealing with the 
Uttara Kurus. He placed there an image of Narahari in a temple. Lalita- 
ditya's grandson, Jayapida ( towards the end of the 8th century A. D.), 
was also said to have conquered Strirájya, according to Kalhaga, who has 
further stated that Jayüplda's son, Lalitüplda, had looked down upon 
Jay&plda for having left Strirdjya untouched after conquering it. © 


.29. Similarly, Huentsang seems to have referred to Strirájya as a coun- 
try north of the region around Haridwar. He calls it the Suarnagotra 
‘Country— “In the Great snow mountains, was the Suarnagotra country. 
The superior gold which it produced gave the country its name. This was 
‘called the Eastern women’s country because it was ruled by a succession of 
‘women. The husband of the queen was king, but he did not administer the 
Government. The men attended only to the suppression of revolts and the 
‘cultivation of the fields. This country reached on the east to Tu-fan ( Tibet ), 
‘on the north to Khotün, and on the west to San-po-ha ( Malasa )." The 
boundaries stated by Huentsang would indicate that Strirájya was close to 
"Tibet, on its west; and that its king was more like a prince consort. 


30. In another work of the 7th century viz., the Harsacarita, Büpabhatta 
has described in a remarkable passage how Harsavardhana’s military . 
‘commanders had talked about political ambitions of earlier heroes. Alexan- 
‘der the Great was referred to as not having annexed Strirajya though he 
‘had’ conquered the rest of the world. ** Alasas candakos'o yo na praviksat 
ksam jitvà Strirájyam." One may also note a reference made by Syümala, 
the youngest cousin of Bagabhaffa, in the list of remarkable exploits of 
.Hargavardhana, “Atra parameSvarena tugdrasailabhuvo | durgdyd grhitah 
karah |" This sentence is very evidently pointing towards Strirájya having 
^been conquered by Hargavardhana. 


31. During the 6th century A. D., Varthamihira®® included Strirajya in 
“his list of northwestern countries— 








a3 Kalhana : Rdjatarangini IV. 173, 185, 587, 666. 
24 This was brilliantly analysed iix Levi : + IHQ Vol. XII, pp. 121-33, 
25 Brhatsamhita XVL 22. >. 
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* Disi pa$cimottarasyam mand ya-tukhara talahala-madrth | 
Asmakükülutalahadastrl raj ya-nrsimihu-vanakhasthap | ” 


Varübamihira's Bhuvanako$a account was based on that by an earlier 
authority viz. Parigara. According to Parāśara, Strirüjya was near the land 
of Tusáras etc: “ Tatha ca Parüsarah | Atha pascimottarasyam disi grimi- 
tovenumatiralamati phalgulukamana— vyaikanetramrukunca tusdratala malla- 
haladahalatavarditinavilinadirgha kesagrivanyanyanga Saragavisavesasilika- 
galuhah | param atah strirajyam iti | " 


32. In the national epic poetry also, there is reference to Strirajya among 
peoples in the northwest part of India — the other communities mentioned 
being Yavana, Saka, Hürahüna, Cina, Tukhàra, Saindhava, Jaguda, 
Ramatha and Munda. 


33. S. Lévi pointed out in a remarkable comment on Banabhatta’s refe- 
rence to Alexander the Great, “In the Romance of Alexander, in the form 
in which Pseudo Callisthenes has supplied the model to all east, the episode 
of the Amazons ( chap. 25-26 ) marks the last step of the conqueror, before 
his return to the west. Alexander ina threatening letter intimates to these 
warriors the order for recognising his sovereignty. They gracefully submit to 
it, But, Alexander, by a unique favour, does not enter their territory,» The 
message of submission which they send to the king ends, in one of the 
recension, as “Send us your statue so that we may render homage to it 
instead of yourself. ^ ...“ Thus the allusion of Bana is the only index to prove 
that the romance of Alexander was known in India, to the literate as well as 
the princes of the royal courts, in the 7th century A. D. ^ 


34. Most scholars place Vatsy&yana, the author of the famous Kamasutra, 
not later than the 4th century A.D. He has referred to Strirajya as a neigh- 
bour of the Bahlika country. According to a commentary?! on this work, 
Strirájya was to the west of Vajravanta or Vaügaraktade$a, about which 
there is no definite information, 


35. Thissurvey would show that working backwards in the course of time, ` 
for several centuries between the 3rd and the 12th, one comes across references 
to the existence of Strirajya beyond present day North India. In some of 
them, there is clear indication that a conqueror deliberately avoided a physi- 
cal annexation of this territory, taking iato account who was reported to be 
ruling over it. Among them were Alexander the Great, at least two Kashmir 
kings; and probably, even Hargavardhana. Perhaps they thought that it 
———— 

88 Jayamangala Tika on Kamasttra, p. 186 ( Chowkhamba edition ), 
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would give them no additional prestige if they were to register a victory in a 
war against women. It was quite another matter to ensure submission 
without waging a military offensive as such. 


' 36. As already noted this portion of Central Asia assumed strategic im- 
portance at a time when political power was cansolidated in China and a large 
empire had been built in North India by an energetic leader of men like 
Hargavardhana. 


37. Since, admittedly, Kadambari was a late literary enterprise in Bana’s 
life, its commencement seems to have taken into account a comparatively 
late position in Harga's political career viz. his influence over Málava-Avanti 
region as well as over a trans- Himalayan territory like that of Strirájya. 
Sankara, the famous commentator on Hargacarita, made a positive state- 
ment that Hargavardhana had a son. We have made a reference to one witty 
remark of Syimala regarding Hargavardhana’s hold over Strirajya. Syámala: 
made yet another observation, which is very relevant, in this connextion : 
« Atra Devena abhisiktah Kumarap," about which Sankara noted in his t1kà, 
« Kumarah  Kumüraguptdkhyah, Kumaro va Kumaro Githah, putra$ ca 
Kumarah |” So the whole pun turns round the basic word kum@ra meaning 
the prince — and when he gets consecrated, * abhisiktah,’ it means the Crown 
Prince, To this may be connected the vivid account of Candrapida’s 
abhiseka by his father before setting out for the digvijaya. 


That Bana wanted to refer to a comparatively late, if not the final, 
stage in the expansion of his patron's hegemony? to the furthest North of 
India, suggests it as not unlikely that this extension itself was actually brought 
about by Harsa's Crown Prince and that Bana’s Kadambari had this contem- 
porary situation as its main inspiration, It seems Bana was a junior contemp 
oray of Hargavardhana. 








31 Jt may be noted that the first official embassy to China sent by Harsavardhana had, 
very probably, moved by the Nepal—Tibet route. This was in 641 A. D. Cf, D, 
Devahuti : of. off, p. 232. 
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APPENDIX 


The emphasis placed on Jambüdvipa by ancient Indian geographers 
was based on a thoroughly practical outlook and mot at all on pure fancy. 
Bhüratvarga was a part of Jambüdvipa. Many countries included in this 
wider concept bad continued to play a decisive role in Indian affairs down 
the centuries — they were as important to this country then, as are the deve- 
loped countries in the world today. Accordingly it is not surprising that 
ASoka, the Maurya, referred to Jambüdvipa or that Candragupta Vikrama- 
ditya, the Gupta, depicted Jambüdvipa in the grear mahüvar&ha sculptural 
scene at Udayagiri near Vidiü; and his son, Kum&ragupta I Mahendrüditya 
regarded the Meru and Kailàsa as the payodharas of the prthvi, ruled over 
by him — India's contacts with China during his reign merely served aà 
harbingers of what was to follow. Later developments in international 
affairs further stressed the political and cultural aspects of Central Asia as 
factors in the Indian situation. It is worth noting that Huentsang stayed for 
several months in the Kashgar - Khotan region, on his way back to China. 


The enclosed map may be referred to in this light. 


Banabhatta’s kadambar! has this very significant background, on 
which attention was strongly focussed during the reign of his patron, Harsga- 
vardhapa. 
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MISCELLANEA | 


NAMES OF AGNI IN THE VEDIC RITUAL 
BY 
FREDERICK M. SMITH 


Jt is well-known that Agni is the central deity in the Vedic sacrificial 
ritual. As such, he is the intermediary between the ritualist / sacrificer and 
the remaining deities. Through the mediation of Agni, the gods receive 
oblations offered into the fires by the officiants and the sacrificer. Because 
of his proximity to the Vedic rsis and ritualists, Agni’s personality was 
developed and expanded to an extent perhaps unmatched by that of any other 
deity. His reputed identification with certain other deities has been adequs 
ately examined in the past. The most prominent among these deities are 
Apüm Napüt, Narüsamsa, Tanünapát, Vayu,* Soma,’ and Rudra.* Besi- 
des these, Agni was casually identified with other major and minor deities as 


ES 


1 For the most recent views see E. B. Findly, “ The ‘Child of Waters’: a Revaluation 
of the Vedic Apam Napat °, in Numen 26. 2 (19795) : 164-184; also R. N. Dandekar's 
important contribution, “Some Aspects of Agni Mythology in the Veda”, JOIB 11.4 
( 1962 ) : 347 ff., reprinted in the first volume of his collected writings, Vedic Mytho- 
logical Tracts, Delhi, 1979 : 278-311, in which he establishes, at least for the RV, 
the non-identity of Agni with Apam Napat, p. 301 ff. 

. 2 ' Cf. Dandekar, op cit., p. 279 ff. 

8 Cf, Dandekar, of cît., p. 291 ff,; in RV Tanunapat is generally unaccompanied by the 
name Agni, with whom he is later identified. 

& See N. J. Shende, “ Agni i in the Brahmanas of the Rgveda ", in ABORI 46 ( 1965 ) 

: 1-28, p. 3. 

5 See Fatah Singh, ** Agni and Soma”, in Poona Orientalis 3. 3 (Oct. 1938 ) : 142-163, 
4. 4(Jan. 1940) 183-192, 5.1 ( ADI: 1940 ): 28-56. In spite of his preoccupation 
with B. G. Tilak's arctic theory, he includes all the necessary information. He pro- 
poses Matariévan as the link between the two deities. 

6 Of particular imporíance is SB 1.7.3.8, 6.3.1.10-18. See also K. Srinivasa 
Patracharya. “Rudra in the Krishnayajurveda ", in Book of Commemoration 
Presented to Sri. Vaittamanidhi Mudumbai Gopalakrishnamacharya, Madras, 
1942, p. 4. 46 ff. where he discusses esp. TS 1. 5. 1; and R. N. Dandekar, “ Rudra in 
the Veda ”, in JUPHS 1 (1953): 94-148, rep. Vedio Mythological Tracts, p. 222 
ff., where D denies the identity of Agni and Rudra (again, in the RV. ), considering 
tha references there “ purely conventional ". In the context of the 8B this is certainly 
not the case, esp. in the sixth känga where the Agnicayana is elaborated, _ BE 
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the situation required in the course of the composition of the Vedic texts.’ 
However, what has received scanty attention are Agni's attributes as men- 
tioned in the Vedic ritual. These attributes are really names of Agni that 
have in most cases not assumed a more or less independent existence,® as has 
happened in the exceptional case of Agni Vaifvanara. Like ** Vai$vünara ” 
these names characterize Agni and denote his aspects and qualities ( gunāh? ), 
parts of his body,!? and his functions or capacities.!! Taken together, these 
names or aspects of Agni comprise a personality inventory of Agni or present 
& composite image of Agni to an extent that is not otherwise possible. 


A complete study of every name would require a major volume. 
Thus, what I shall present here, in lieu of that volume, is the basic material 
required for that volume.!? Most of the names of Agni have been listed in 
the indexes of Srautakosa Vol. I, Sanskrit and English sections, and by 
Caland, in the index of his study of kdmyestis entitled Altindische Zauberel 1 
Darstellunug der altindischen “ Wunschopfer " (1908). Most of the names are 
of deities who receive offerings in kdmyesfis or prayascitta and other nail- 
mittika istis. 


A total of 84 names are listed,!? out of which 69 are found in either 
the Sanskrit or English sections of Volume 1 of Srautako§a,4 and 34 in 





tT For example, in the Apri hymns where Barhis, Samidh, I]à, Vanaspati, etc. are 
deified and equated with Agni (e.g. AB 2. 4, , Nirukta 8.4-22). See also Shende, 
op. cit. for a reliable accounting from AB and SaakhB. 

8 Although Dandekar, ‘of cit. p. 279, calls them **different Agnis”. M. Haug in the 
notes to his translation of AB (in 1864), p. 81 ff., notes the ambiguity between an 
epithet and an attribute. 

'9 Cf. Trikündamandana by Bhaskara Misra, 3. 38-41b; Ph. D. Diss. by the present 
author: The Vedic Sacrifice in Transition: A Translation aud Study of the 
Trikündamandana of Bhüskara Misra (1984, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 

'  delphia ), p. 714 ff. 

10 Cf. Smith, op cit., p. 714 ff. for a study of Agni's body with reference to the agnitans 
mantras (KS 7. 13, MS 1.6.2, particularly the names Pavamana, Pavaka, and Saci in 
the present list ). 

11 E.B. Findly writes with respect to Agni that ‘‘ sub-specializatton was necessary ... this 
was nowhere more evident than in the case of Agni, the god of the ritual fire, whose 
main functions were-particularized in epithets such as Jatavedas” (**Jatavedas in the 
Rgveda : the God of Generations ", ZDMG 131.2 [1981 ] : 349). 

14 T amcurriently preparing comprehensive notes for that volume. 

18 Many more are possible. For example, the Apri deities could arguably be included 

‘ in much the same way that Vrtrahan (no. 67 in the list) was. Butthe case of the 
Apris is much more ambiguous. While they must be included in a final study of the 
personality of Agni, their true identity as aspects of Agni is not at all straight- 
forward. The best study of the Apris is by K. R. Potdar, **Apri Hymns in the 

- Rgveda ", JUBombay XIV ( NS) (1945): 26-43, XV ( NS) (1246 ): 29-57. 

14 As compared with 47 for Indra. 
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Caland’s “ Wunschopfer." Many of the names are clearly variations of 
each other, e. g. Viprc and Viprci, Agnimant and Agnivant, Bhagin and 
Bhagin. Nevertheless for the purposes of this list they are noted separately. 
A few names which occur outside of the ritual texts proper are included, 
For example, we find Agni Saucika, who is mentioned in the Rgveda 
anukramanikà as the rsi and devara of a few Rgvedic suktas, as well as Agni 
Ahavanlya, who is mentioned in the same text as a devatad in a Rgvedic 
sukta. Because of the interest such names may generate they are included 
though they occur only in the anukramanika. It may thus be noted that 
while it has been pointed out that in the RV the sacrificial fires were never 
raised to the level of deities!5 this did occur later, albeit probably only “ by 
convention. " This serves as a good illustration of the deification process so 
prominent in Indian religion. 


The paragraph numbers in Caland's ** Wunschopfer”’ are given, along 
with the names of the kamyegtis in which the deity in question is given 
offerings. In a few cases the deities and kdmyegzis are not noted by Caland, 
and in a few other cases kamyapasu sacrifices are intended. In all cases this 
information is supplied. In all cases representative passages in the Samhitas 
Brühmanas and / or $rantasütras are noted. Because this is not intended to 
be a complete kosa, an exhaustive list of sources is not included. Similarly 
- I have not culled the Grhyasütras for additional names.!?^ The page numbers 
in $rautakosa are not given, as that would be redundant for a text readily 
available. In many cases a minimum of additional information is supplied, 
particularly the name of the srauta sacrifice in which an offering is made to 
the respective deity as prayascitta. In spite of my efforts, this list is proba- 
bly incomplete, in which case I would welcome additional data from 
colleagues. 

1. Amhomuc— TS 2. 4. 2. 1, MS 2. 2. 10, Baudh 28.1; (SKE), (SKE); 
Mrgàüresti. 
2. Agnimant— TS 2. 2. 4, Baudh 13. 7; SKS, SKE; AgPriüy. ' 
3. Agnivant-- Ap 6.10. 11, Bhar 9. 14, 3; SKS, SKE; WO 93: ig;i if fire 
l has been removed from one’s sacred fires; AgPray. 
4. Anlkavant— TS 1. 8. 4. 1, BharPari 204; SKS, SKE, Atipavitresti; WO 
72: Sangramesti. 
15 Cf. Dandekar, ‘Some Aspects of -Agni Mythology in the Veda”, op ort., p. 279, 
16 Gobhilaputra’s Grbyasamgrahaparidista, 1. 2-12, ( ed. and trans. by M. Bloomfield, 
ZDMG 35 (1882): 533-587 ) présents 37 names or epithets of Agni relevant to 


Grhya rites. Many appear to be scholastic inventions that are not used in the rituals, 
Neverthelless, this obscure but interesting text deserves further attention, 
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Annapati— Baudh 13, 6; SKS, SKE; WO 75: Annakamasyesti. 

Annavant— Baudh 13. 6; SKS, SKE; WO 75: Annakümasyesti ( diffe: 
rent isfi from no. 5 above ). 

Annavant Annada Annapati - MS 2. 1. 10, kamyesti : SKS. 

Annüda— KS 10.6, Baudh 13.6; $KS, SKE; WO 751 Annaküma- 
masyesti. 

Annüda Annapati— AVPray 5. 4; SKS, SKE; AgPray. 

Apsumant— Katy 25. 4. 33, Ap 5. 26. 4, 9. 3. 22; AB 7.7; SKS, SKE; 

: Utsargesti; AgPray. 

Amadam— TS 1. 1. 7. 1; DPM. 

Ayusmant— TS 2.2.3, Baudh 13.5; SKS, SKE; WO 831 Ayugka- 
masyestl. 

Ahavanlya— RVA : devata of RV 1. 12. 6. 

Indumant— Katy 4. 11. 12; SKE; Punarádhana. 

Kavyavat— TS 1.1. 7. 1; DPM 

Kavyavahapa— TB 3.3.10, A6v2.6.13, Ap 19.3.11, Bhar 9.15. 5; 
SKS, SKE; isi for deceased Ahitügni, Pindapitryajiia, Catur- 
müsyas ( Sdkamedha parvan ). 

Kavyavühana Svistakrt— Bhar 1. 8. 3, DPM. 

Kama— TS 2.2.3, Baudha 23 1: kāmyeşți if one’s desires are unful- 
filled, Baudh Pitr 2.7: Ayugkamisti, Kathaka ŚSū fragment 
(SKE I. 2: 639) : Svargakamesti; SKS, 

Ksamavant — KS 7. 10; $KS; kamyesti for offspring. 

Ksamavant — AB 7. 6, TS 2. 2.2, Katy 25. 4. 36; SKS, SKE; AgPrüy, 
DPMPray; WO 79, 80 : Saügràmest, Grhadahesti. 

Giyatra Trivrt Rüthantara Vasanta — TS 7. 5. 1. 4, Sarvaprsthesti, SKS, 

Grhapati — MS 2. 6. 6, Ap 4. 1. 10, 6. 26. 1, often: SKS, SKE; DPM, 
AgPray. 


` Cukguga — RVA : rsi of RV 9. 106. 1-3, 10-14, i 


Jatavedas — MS 2.1.3, Baudh 13. 5, frequent; $Ks, SKE; WO 25, 841 
Sarvavedasina igti, Bhütikaümasyesti; RVA : devata of RV 10. 
188. 

Jyotigmant — KS 11. 1, Ap 9. 4. 5, Bhar 9. 11. 13, 9. 13. 2, Baudh 23. l; 
SKS, SKE; WO 94: isti for one who’s Ag nis not been offered; 
AgPrüy. 

Tantumant — AB 7. 9, Baudh 27. 7, 28. 12; SKS, SKE; AgPray. 

Tapasvant Janadvant Pavakavant — MS 1.8. 9, AB 7. 8, Bhar 9, I. 10, 
9, 12. 7; SKS, SKE; AgPray. 


28. 
29. 


43, 
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Tapasa — RVA t1 r$i of RV 10. 141. 

Tejasvant — TS 2.2. 3, Bhür 13.16.1; SKS, SKE; WO 86: Tejas: 
kamyesti, 

Tejasvin — MS 2. 5. 11, KS 13. 13; SKS; kamyapasu : Tejaskama. 

Datr — Katy 25. 4. 40, Bhar 9. 6.2, DPMPRay; TS 2. 3. 2, 2. 5. 5, Baudh 
13. 25, WO 155, 170: Abhyudayesti, Pa$ukamasyesti. 


Dravinodas — RV 1.96. 1-8, Á$v 5.20.6, Baudh 10. 45, Agnicayana 
(see J. Gonda, Dual Divinities in the Religion of the Veda, 1974, 
Amsterdam, p. 141; Nirukta 8. 1-2 ). 

Dhamacchad — TS 2. 4.10, Aév 2.13.5, Ap 16.35.2, Baudh 13. 39, 
Man 5.2. 6. 15; SKS, SKE WO 180: Vrstikamasya karirigtih - 

Nirmathyah — RVA : devatà of RV 1. 126. 

Pathikrt — TS 2.2.2, Baudh 13.3, 23.1, 28.12, Bhar 9.14.16; SKS, 
SKE; WO 66 : Pathikrdistih; AgPray, DPMPray. 

Pavamüna — MS 1.6.2, KS 7. 13, TB 1.1.5.10, Bandh 28.12; SKS 
SKE; WO 27, 89,901 Punaretyesti (= AbhiéasyamtBnesti ), 
Amayavina isti, Cakguskimasyesti; AgPray, DPMPray, Agnyi- 
dhüna, Punaradhiüna. 

Pavitravant — AB 7. 9; SKS; AgPray, DPMPray. 

Püvaka — MS 1. 6.2, KS 7. 13, TB 1. 1. 5. 10, Baudh 28. 12; SKS, SKE; 
WO 89, 90 : cf. above no. 36 for ritual applications. 

Putravant — TS 2. 2. 4, Baudh 13. 7; WO 91: Putrakümasyesti ( on 8 
kapalas ); SKS, SKE. l ° 

Putrin — Baudh 13. 7; SKE; WO 91 Putrakümasyesti (on 11 kapdlas ). 

Pratlkavant — TS 2. 4. 1, Baudh 13.35; SKS, SKE; WO 95: Bhratr- 
vyatesti. 

Pravant — TS 2. 4. 1, Baudh 13. 35; SKS, SKE; WO 95 : Bhr&trvyatesti. 

Balimant — SKE (1.2:639): Kathaka SSa fragment, divah$yenl. 

Barhaspatya — RVA 1: rgi of RV 8. 102. 

Budhanvant — Hir 3. 6, Bhar 5. 20. 6; SKE; Punaradhana. 

Bhagin — MS 1.4, 15, Ap 5.23. 6, Bhar 5. 15. 11; SKS, SKE; kamyegti 
for prosperity, Anvarambhaniyesti. KS 13. 13 

Bhügin — MS 2.5.11; SKS; kamyapaéu: if one desires a share in 

everything ( sarvatrapibhagah syàm ). 

Bhrüjasvant — MS 2.3. 6, KS 11. 1, Baudh 13. 30, Ap 19.23.3-5; WO 
174 : Cakguskimasya rajanistih; SKS, SKE. 


Marutvant — AB 7,9; SKS; AgPrüy ( on 13 Kapalas ). 
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Mürdhanvant — Aégv 2. 10. 10; SKE; kamyesti t Agneylsti. 
Yakgmanasana — AVA: devata of AV 1.25. 


' Yavistha — MS 2. 1. 11, KS 10.7, TS 2.2.3, Baudh 13.5; SKS, SKE; 


WO 69, 70, 82 : Abhicüresti, Samrtasomesti, Sajátakamasyesti. 

Raksohan — MS 2. 1. 11, KS 10. 5, TS 2. 2. 2. 2-3, Baudh 13. 3, Ap 19. 
18. 14-17; SKS, SKE; WO 76: Raksoghnesti. 

Rasavant — TS 2. 2. 3. 4, Baudh 13. 6; SKS, SKE; WO 90 : Caksuska- 
masyesti. 

Rukmant — TS 2. 2. 3. 3, Baudh 13. 5; SKS, SKE; WO 851 Rukküma- 
syesti. i 

Rudravant — MS 2.1.10, KS 10.6, TS 2.2.2.3, Baudh 13.4; SKS, 
SKE; WO 73: Abhicüregti. 

Varuna — AB 7.9; SKS; AgPray. 

Vasumant — MS 2. 2.6, KS 10.6, TS 2.2. 4, 2.2.11, Baudh 13. 7, 13. 
20; SKS, SKS; WO 77, 117: Vasukamasyesti, Samjfanlsti. 

Vajasrt — MS 2.1.10, KS 10. 5, TS 2. 4. 5-6; Baudh 13. 7; SKS, SKE; 
WO 71 : Sangramesti. 

Viprc — Ap 9.3. 19 ( Viprca, Vaikh 20. 8); SKE; AgPray. 

Viprci — 15. 1. 66, AgPray. 

Vibüdhavant — TS 2.4. 1, Baudh 13.35; SKS, SKE; WO 95 : Bhrütr- 
vyatesti. 

Vibhütimant — MS 92. 5. 1; SKS: kümyapasu : desire to manifest every- 
where ( sarvatra vibhaveyam ). 

Vibhumant — KS 13. 13; $KS; — Vibhütimant. 

Vivici — TB 3. 7. 3, Ap 9. 3. 18, Katy 25.4.31; SKS, SKE; AgPray. 

Viti — AB 7.6, Ap 9. 3. 20, Asv 3. 13.6; SKS, SKE; AgPray. 

Vrtrahan — RV 1. 74. 3, 10.69.12 (other probable cases : 2. 1. 11, 3. 
20. 4, see H. W. Magoun, “ Agni Vrtrahan and Verethraghna, '' 
in Studies In Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, by a group of his 
students, New Haven, 1920, pp. 197-210). 

Vaiśvānara — MS 2. 1. 2, KS 10. 3, Baudh 14. 8, 28. 12, frequent ; SKS; 
WO 9-31:23 istis incl. e.g. Sarvakümasyesti (9), two San- 
gramestis (15, 16) Vrstikümasyesgti ( 18), Grama- or Bhüti- 
or Brahmavarcasakantasyesti ( 21), Putregti ( 29 ) 

Vratapati — TB 3. 7. 3; Bhudh 28.12, Ap 9.4.15; SKS, SKE; WO 67: 
Vratapatisti ; general prayascitta. 

Vratabhrt — MS 2.1.10, Ap 9.4. 15-17, Katy 25. 4. 28, AVPray 2. 8 
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(SKEIL2: 1131, posthumous prüyascitta, on 9 kapalas y; 
SKS, SKE; WO 68 : Aérukaranesti; AgPray, DPMPriy. 

Suci — MS 1. 6. 2, KS 7.13, Baudh 28.12; SKS, SKE; WO 89, 90; cf. 
no. 38 above (see J. Gonda, “ Suci” in L. Sternbach Fel. Vol.? 
Lucknow 1979, pp. 119-127 ). | 

Samkusuka — Ap 9.3. 22, Bhar 9. 5. 12-14; SKE; AgPray. 

Samvarga — AB 7. 7, Ap 19. 25. 9, Katy 25. 4. 32; SKS, SKE; WO 781 
Samvargesti. 

Samsarga - Küty 25. 4. 30, AgPray. 

Satyaujih — AVA : devatà of AV 4. 36. 

Sanimant — MS 2. 2. 13, Min 5. 1. 5. 33; SKS, SKE; WO 1156; Paéu- 
kamasyesti ( Sanimant Samkusuka ). 

Sühantya — TS 2. 2.3, Baudh 13. 5; SKS, SKE; WO 87: SiksamBga- 
syesti. 

Surabhi — Agv 3.13.11; SKE prayascitta igi if false report of the 

. Sacrificer’s death during a journey. 

Surabhimant — KS 10. 6, Baudh 13.4, Ap 9.11.17; SKS, SKE; WO 
26, 74 : Abhi$asyamanesti, Abhicüresti; DPMPrüy. Pray = no. 
77. 

Süryavant — Katy 25. 3. 19; SKE; AgPray. 

Sauclka — RVA :'rsi of RV 10. 51. 2, 4,6, 8; 10.52; 10. 53. 4, 5; 10. 
79; 10.80; devata of RV 10. 51.1, 3, 5, 7, 9; 10. 53. 1-3, 6-11. 

Svastimant — Aśv 2. 10. 5-7; SKE WO 88 : Svastyayanesti. 

Svistakrt — TS 2. 6. 6, SB 1.7.3.8, Ap 2. 21. 6, frequent; SKS, SKE; 
DPM and other istis (see J. Gonda, Vedic Ritual, the ia 
Solemn Rites, Leiden, 1980, p. 303 ). 


Hirapyavant — AB 7.9; SKS; kamya ( or naimittika) isti if one has 
lost gold. 
Abbreviations : 
AB Aitareya Brühmana 
Ag Agnihotra 
AgPriay  Agnihotra prayascitta 
Ap Apastamba Srautasitra 
Asv Aévalayana Šrautasūtra 
AV Atharvaveda ( Šaunaka ) 
AVA Atharvaveda Anukramanika 
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Atharvaveda Prāyaścitta 
Baudhayana Srautasütra 
Bharadvaja Srautasatra 
Bharadvaja Parisesasütra 
Daréaptrnamasa 

DarsSaptrnamiasa prüyascitta 
Katyüyana Srautasütra 

Kathaka Samhita 

Minava Srautasütra 

Maitrayani Samhita 

prayascitta 

Rgveda 

Rgveda Anukramanika 
Saükhayana Brihmana 

Satapatha Brahmana 
Srautakosa, English Section, part I 
Srautako£a, Sanskrit Section, part I 
Srautasiitra 


- Taittirlya Brihmana 


Taittirlya Samhita 
** Wunschopfer ” by Caland 


SANIM SASANIVAMSAM (PAN. 7.2.69) AND THE VEDIC DATA 
By 
P. D. NAVATHE 


On carefully going through the expositions of this Sutra given by the 
commentators it is noticed that the available Vedic data has not been fully - 
utilised so far. Hence an attempt is made here to present the entire material 
available on this poínt. 


Panini records sasanivárisam as an anomalous instance of the perfect 
active participle. 


Patafijali has not discussed this Sutra in his Mahabhagya. The Kàsikat 
states that the form is obtained from 4/ san- (1 P/ 8 P) ‘gain’ and explains 
that its anomalous nature consists in the addition of the augment - i - to the 
perfect stem and in the absence of substitution of e in the place of the 
radical vowel and in the retention of the reduplication of the initial syllable. 
The significance of the sequence of words in the Sūtra as pointed out by the 
Padamafijari* is further elucidated in the Nydsa* thus: The enumeration 
of the participle in the accusative preceded by the cognate object sanim is 
indicative of its environment and implies a fixed word-order which is confined 
to the Veda only. This means that in the Veda sasanivanisam occurs only 
when it is preceded by sanim, Conversely, i. e., when sanim does not precede,. 
states the Kasika, the regular form senly@msam would be used in the Veda. 
The Kasika further adds that the same form is used in the [secular language 
also, However, it is to be observed that in the extant Vedic literature there 
is.no attested occurrence of senivamsam mentioned in the Kasika. Moreover, 
KAsiküküra's reference to the usage in the secular language appears to be 


merely hypothetical, for, the literary records indicate that 4/ san- has become 
extinct inzlater Sanskrit. 


As an instance of the form mentioned in the Sūtra the KasTkà cites 
the passage : arfa eri ata aataatag. This citation, which,. as given iñ tlie 





Y gate: aadat ard: ‘aft aafsate’ fata Farad. ‘ent aa aft RIS, | gener 
Taran Poe agata fatus waft 1 sae Pore ferme 


qdi Gt zspemqi aT sea alae aa aI UW 
ght Sea: TAT WU | 
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editions‘ of the KaTka, is found to be corrupt, is a fragment of the mantra 
given in the ManSS and the Var8S belonging to the Maitrayaniya recengion 
of the Black Yajurveda. The mantra is as followss : 


aÑ An Taal, ae aaa, teat paatai, aR at ament 
aaka amfa, eur arum. (ast, Vargs) Man$S 1.3.4.2, 

; Var8S 1.3.5.16 ‘O Agni, thou who hast run the race, hast won 
y the reward, hast brought oblations to the gods, T wipe thee, swift, 
' -. winner of the contest, for winning the contest. O Agni, thon hast 
won the contest.’ Pe ve E 

. According to the prescription given in the Senes after the sacrificer 
has distributed the Anvühürya rice among the officiating priests at the New- 
and Full-moon sacrifices, the Agnidhra, directed by the Adħvaryu, brushed 
up the Ahavaniya fire and addresses it with the present mantra. This 
mantra is the counterpart of the mantra5 with which, after the offering: 
of the first Agharg libation by the Adhvaryu, the Agnidhra had previously 
brushed up the Ahavaniya fire. It may be noted that here the continuity 
of the ritual is maintained by means of the employment of future participles’ 
in the first mantra and of the corresponding perfect participles, coming in 
the same order, in the second one, as attributes of Agni. i 


ae 

Although the mantra under discussion is missing in the extant 
MaitrSam, its employment by both the Sutras leaves no doubt regarding. its- 
authenticity as belonging to that recension. The general pattern of - the 
corresponding mantra in the Taittiriya recension,® which is’ faithfully. 
reproduced by the Sütrakaras" of that school, is practically the same except- 
ing a few changes in details. The simple version of the VS( M )&. and VS(. Ky 
contains only two attributes of Agni. It may be noted that the attribute 
sanim sasanivàmsam has no other occurrence in the entire Vedic literature. . .; 


~ 


ee ee 
Noteworthy is the following version of the mantra : ars ears. faattate: 
euet daria «rmt 1 VaitS 4.2. Provided the reading of the Sutra 


` nU 


4 The Chowkhamba ed. (1952) and the Hyderabad ed. (1970) read the passage. ag 
aka ufi aaftatag... The-datter records af, 5i, -3, 3, Y, 94-as.the source 
. of the passage. 
^5 egi eu ater, af akerd, Brat wl aera, mer eat qmd anser 
aaa At qm TA ManSs 1.3.1.9; vards 1.3. 4. 5 


* atas eben qux, at Rita, farsi ae ater relin 


HARNA Taitt Br 3. 7. 6 
` Baudh8S 1.19; BharSs 3.4.8; APSS 3.4, 7 ete, — oy 
VS (M) 2.14; VS (K) 2, 18; KUSS 3. 5. 4 Wee opis 


' eo =e" 
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is authentic, the variant sasanvanisam, remarkable for the absence of the 
augment -1- after the perfect stem and of the preceding sanim, would be a 
more appropriate counter-example for sasanivamisam as against the seniva- 
msam cited in the Kasika. However, it is difficult to understand whether 
the Kāśikākāra was acquainted with this text. 


Besides these strong-grade forms, there is one instance of the feminine 
form of the participle which represents the weak grade of the stem. Tt occurs 
in the Yajy4 to be recited by the Hoty for the third and the last Anuy&ja- 
offering at the New and Full-moon sacrifices. The relevant portion of the 
mantra is : 


... at eet grat trai feta quy 
AINARE ...... TaittBr. 3.5.9.1 


* ... among those gods, do thou cause this Hotr's formula, 
which is bountiful and which reaches to the gods, to raise into 
heaven this sacrifice..." ( Dumont ) 


To this list of the forms of the perfect participle of 4/ san - is to be 
added one more, viz. sasavams — which is attested in twelve passages of the 
Rgveda, some of which are repeated in later Vedic literature also. Thus we 
find sasaván 3. 22. 1 etc., sasavá msap 4. 8. 6 etc. and sasavámsam, all of which 
represent the strong grade of the stem. Curiously enough none of the tradi- 
tional commentators of Panini has taken notice of.this formation. 


On RV.3.22.1 Süyana? explains sasavan as the perfect active parti- 
ciple from 4/ san - with the elision of the ending — n of the root and with the 
accent on the suffix. Later, on RV 6. 44. 7 and on 6. 87. 2, probably follow- 
ing Skandasvamin and Venkatamadhava, heł? explains it alternatively as a 
possessive adjective from sasa-n. ‘food’ ( Nighantu 2.7.21). However, 
Süyana is silent about the retention of the initial reduplication. 


Grassmann!, and Macdonell!® treat sasavá ris- as a participial forma- 
tion. Whitney,!? under Perfect formations from 4/ san-, records sasaváms- 
but, perhaps due to his bias against Panini, does not include there either 
sasanivams- in the Sūtra or senivdris- mentioned in the Kasik@. Grass- 
mann suggests that sasanvams-is to be restored throughout for sasavénis, 
According to Arnold! RV 4. 42. 10 is a possible exception to this. 


oe 
9 gaat | ‘ar saat’? MAASAI | AST | AT d 
10 qmi Sa | SAT | XI aaa aac: mud WAL 


1 Wörterbuch sum Rigveda 1467 
12? Vedic Grammar, p, 363, n. 8 

18 Roots, Verb-forms etc. 

1& Vedic Metre, p. 144 


PROBLEM OF ERROR : THE VIEWS OF THE GRAMMARIANS* 
BY 
V. N. JHA 


l Long before Madhavacarya ( 1350 - 75 A. D. )! put the label of darsana 
on Paninian System there was, it seems, a conscious effort to establish a 
philosophy of Grammar? till it got established at the hands of Bhartrhari.* 
Once it was agreed upon that any sdstra leads a man to achieve the final aim 
of his life ( nihsreyasa), how is it that the Vyakaranasdastra should remain 
behind? This seems to be the logic behind such an attempt. But ancient 
Indian Philosophers cannot close their eyes to such an activity. Thus we 
find Somanandan&tha in his Sivadrgti* questioning the propriety on the part 
of Bhartrhari to dabble with philosophy. He asks: “ You are a gramma- 
rian and your job is already defined. Why should you give up that and 
hunt for vij7iana which does not come under your sphere of analysis ?5 


While commenting on the word vyakaranata, Utpaladeva, the 
commentator on Sivadrsfi, difines the function of a grammarian. According 
to him, the function of a grammarian is to state the rules by which one can 
generate a correct form which can be used by a speaker to convey the mean- 
"ing he wants to convey. Nothing more, nothing less. Finally, he also refutes 
the Sabdatattva philosophy of Bhartrhari by calling it a vijftanabhasa." 


All these imply that according to Somananda a grammarian has 
nothing to do with philosophy. In other words, the question of reality and 
unreality should be decided by a philosophy which deals with ultimate reality 


* This paper was read and discussed at the All-India Seminar on Problem of Truth and 
Error held at the Karnatak University, Dharwad, in 1981. 
1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha includes the Philosophy of grammar under the name of 
^ Püniniyadarsanam. 
8 There must have been a long tradition. Today some of the works are known only by 
name like Samgraha etc. which are lost. 
In his Vakyapadiya and its Vreis. 
Ed. by Pdt. Madhusudan Kaul Shastri, Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, No. 54. 
Vaiyüharanatüm tyaktvd vijn nündnvetanena kim bhavatüm aprastutena ? 
Arthabratitihetusüdhusabdünuwsüsanavyüpüram eva vaiyükaranaivam iyaktvü 
moksaprayojanath sastrair yat samyag-jnünam anusaraniyam tadanvesanena 
bhavatim karaniyatvena aprastutena na kinait, 2.72-3. 
' Na kevalam shoditam | vifninabhtsanam yavat samiksayüm udührtam / Sigg- 
drati, 2.72-73, 
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and the aim of human life and the process of its attainment and not by & 
grammarian. 

To'me it'seerns that Somünarda'is not cent:per cent correct ^in - hold- 
ing such a view. Because so far as the description of a language is con- 
cerned it is true that a grammarian need not dabble in the question of 
yatharthajriana. and ayatharthajfiana, which will settle reality and non-reality 
respectively. But if a grammarian isinterested in knowing the relation between 

inguage and worldly behaviour and in searching out the trufh i in it on the 
background of logic, ontology and metaphysics, one can hardly question his 
propriety of discussing the question of prama ( correct cognition ) and aproma 
( erroneous cognition ). 


FEES 
‘fs 
aa fy 


It is in this light that we should on at the Papin yee erat 
iom Bhartphari onwards upto Nüge£a. T à 


It should be said at the very outset that no text on grammar or on 
philosophy of grammar gives any definition of pramü or aprama. We aré 
completely in the dark about the Samgraha from omen the later writers. are 
said to have borrowed ideas.? i 


' The Mahabhasya of Pataiijali advances a discussion on gender under 
P. 4.1.3 and gives some examples from which.we can deduce his-idea of 
error. The discussion runs as under: 000 3d 


The opponent says : What is feminine gender ? The first reply given. 
to this question is that the notion of a gender should be parallel to that what 
common people have depending on the physiological or biological distinc- 
tion, namely, one who has breasts etc: is a female, one who is nay is a 
male and that which has none is neuter.? l TES 


The next question was automatically raised: What about the ‘words 
Khatva and vrksa which are in feminine and masculine gender respectively 
but do not show any biological features given above 91° It is here. that 
Patafijali gives the following examples which are of our interest. He says — 
asat tu mrgatrgņāvat. A gender is asat (non-existent) but by .etror we 
haye knowledge of it as we have erroneous knowlege of water in the nm of 
the sun in a desert: 








8 K. A. S. Iyer, Bhartrhari, Deccan College, Poona, 1969, p. 69. ` 
9 MORTONA yA on P, 4. 1. 3, ee a 
: . Stanakesavati siri syal lomasah Pusat ER: 
ubhayor antaram yao ca tad-abhüve a ag I! 00x 
10. Ibid., khatvüvrksau na sidhyatah, ue a 
M o[qbid, yatha mrgus treed eae dharah irjam. na ca tah ian 
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. Bhartrharisalso. gives- the same: example. but. he . further clarifies: the 
position. He says that as.one gets.the. knowledge of water in the rays. of the 
sun because he has previous knowledge of water and because he finds some 
resemblance there by mistake,!? so one gets the knowledge of gender though 
thé gender is not there. - Thus, knowledge of gender in kha?và and vrksa is 
an illusion.1? | 


SEP 

In-another context Bhartrhari says. that ‘the. determination of :the 
reality.of.a thing depends.on knowledge,. no doubt, but there is no, guarantee 
that-whatever is revealed by a knowledge must be existent.!¢ For instance, 
after seeing the rays of the sun one gets the knowledge that there is water. 
But simply because the knowledge reveals the rays of the sun as water, the 
rays cannot become water.!15 Similarly, though one perceives a .rope as.a 
snake the rope cannot become a snake since the function of .a rope and.that 
of a snake are distinct.1¢ 


Thus from all these what one can deduce is that that is unreal 
which is presented to the mind but which has no external existence. 


From these examples of Pataijali and Bhartrhari it becomes quite 
clear that in an erroneous cognition something, say. x, appears as y which is 
non-existent there. Therefore, y is asat. Nevertheless, an adhisthdna ( x ) 
is required for the error. 


It is only Nage$a who gives a systematic description of error from 
philosophical point of view. While discussing the nature of the meaning of 
word, he puts forth the grammanians’ view that meaning is a conceptual 
entity. Even in the case of perceptual error the adhisthana is'a conceptual 
matter,1® he holds.. Here the problem arises that if pravrtti or nivriti is seen 


13 Yathà salilanirbhaso mrgairsnüsu jayate | 
jalobalabdhyanugunüt bijüd buddhir jale 'sati [| VP.3. 13. 8. 
18 pras:ddhürthaviparydsanimittam yac oa drsyate | 
yas tasmül laksyate bhedas tam asatyam bracaksate |] VP 2. 289. 
14 yady api pratyayadhinam arthatattvdvadharanam | 
na sarvah pratyayas tasmin prasiddha iva jayate [|] VP 2.286. 
15 darsánam salsle talyam mrgairsnüdidarsanaih | 
f tulyatve darsanüdinüm na jalam mrgairsnikü |] VP, 2. 287. 
16 yad asüdhüranam küryam prasiddham rajjusarpayoh | 


tena bhedah paricohedyas tayos tulye'pi darsane || VP 2 288. 
11 Sakyo 'rtho 'bi buddhtsattdsamavista eva, na tu bahyasattavissstah | Laghu- 
manjusa. 
18 Bhrame adhisthdnatvam api bauddhasgaiva na bahpasyets sqryam samaŭ- 
jasam. LM, p. 240... V 4 
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with reference to external things then how to understand Nügesa's statement 
that the adhisfhana is also conceptual in character ? 


To. understand this it will be better to look into the epistemological 
process of the Vaiyükarapas. Nüge$a describes it. Like the Samkhyas ( and the 
Advaitins who have adopted their view) it is held by the Vaiyakaranas that 
the antahkarana through the passage of the external sense-organs reaches the 
object. Such an antahkarana is called vrtti.!? Upto this the process is common 
to Sümkhya and Vedanta. But hereafter Nüge$a presents a different picture. 
In that yrtti the internal conceptual form of the object reflects?? and this is 
the knowledge of that object. Thus the perceptual knowledge of ghaja will 
mean the reflection of internal image of ghaja in the antahkarana-vrtti. The 
Advaitins, however, accept the reflection of the external ghata which has 
vyavaharika-satta. 


This description of Nageéa clearly hints to the fact that ghata has no 
external existence. If it is so then it poses a logical problem. If ghata is not 
accepted as existing externally then with what. object does the antahkarana 
come into contact and how is a vrtti possible in that case? And in the 
absence of a yrtti where can the conceptual ghata reflect? How can there 
be the knowledge of ghata then ? 


To get a proper reply to these questions I would like to draw your 
attention to the ontological and metaphysical views of the Vaiyákaranas. 


The grammarians hold that the entire universe of difference is a false 
appearance ( vivarta) of the Word-principle ( fabdatattva ), the Brahman.” 
The world of difference consists of internal as well as external objects. But 
all these are mental imaginations caused by avidyd in accordance with the 
beginningless vasand.** Thus, when we accept that the entire universe is the 
appearance of the Word-principle, we assume that external things like ghaya, 
pata etc. exist externally and the internal things exist internally. Now, it is 
possible to explain how a person perceives a ghata and how the knowledge of 
ghata is generated because when there is ghafa present externally it is possi- 


10 Cittasya dravyarüpo urtiyakhyh parinamah indribapranalya nirgatya visayenc 
8amyujya süksimavastharüpavisayavdsanüvasüt tat-iad-visayükürena pari- 
namate | LM, p. 247. 

10 Na iuiasyüm samyuktabahyavisayapratibimbah | svabnüdau bühyavisayüsam- 
yogena tatbratibimbüsambhavüt | LM, P. 247. 

a1 anüdinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yad aksaram | 

vivartate rthabhivena prakriya jagato yatah || VP, 1. 1. 

31 Antahkaranadharma và bahir evam prahüsate | VP, 3. 6. 23, 
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ble that anfahkarana can be connected with the ghata and‘can assume the: 
shape of:‘ghata in which the internal conceptual ghata can reflect. 


One may argue that when it is accepted by the grammarians that the 
internal and external prapafica is a vivarta of the $abdatattva due to- avidya, 
both the'internal as well as tbe exterrial shapes of a thing are alike in the 
true case and.so why should they insist that the internal image of a.thing - 
alone reflects in the yrtti and not the external one ? 


The answer to this will be that no knowledge is possible without the 
association of a word.® In other words, the existence of an object is known 
only through the reference of a word. Thus objects are referents of words 
and a referent of a word has to be accepted as conceptual only because 
otherwise the words referringto a past and future objects cannot be explained — 
accepting a referent as having external existence. Thus, the images of objects ` 
ar in the mind because they are referents and so the internal i image alone - i 
will. “reflect. in the vrtti and not the external ones which are not referents. 
In the case of true vyavahüra jfidna, there is samvada between the internal 
and the external images whereas in the case of error there is no such sai- 
yada: only internal image is revealed. 


To say that the whole prapafica is false* is tantamount to -accepting © 
all.cognitions of prapafica as false. A cognition reveals an object and if such 
an object is required by a person he goes to collect it or if he does not.require , 
it he withdraws his activities. This is what our normal experience is. We 
also have'àt times some cognitions which reveal objects for which we run, 
but^when'we approach near we'are frustrated because that which was shown ^ 
by the'knowledge does not exist there. In other words, an asat was presented -> 
by the knowledge. Thus, when the silver is' presented by perception after ^ 
seeing the shell, one does not get it because the silver does.not exist there. 
This, type of. cognition is also a false cognition. It is our experience that on 
such cognition the -saphala-vyavahüra does not depend. On the other hand, 
saphala-vyavahára depends on only such cognition where there is samvada. 4 
between what is revealed and what is obtained or what is rejected, 25 i 


‘But once it is accepted by the grammarians that all cognitions which 
reveal thé prüpafica are false, the question arises how to distinguish a d : 


f, | 5.3. i- 


3? B "a 2 80'sti pratyayo loke yah sabddnugamad rte | 
' anuviddham iva ynanam sarvam sabdena bhasate |] VP 1. 131. 
134 Asmükam tu vydvahüriko' bi praparico dirghasvapna eva îti bodhyam | 
LM, p. 265. 
ab pac cobaghütajam fndnam yao ca jriünam alaukikam | - 
na ttbhyain vyavuhüro'sti $abdüh lokanibandhandh || VP, 2. 297. 
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tion on which the saphala-vyavhüra depends from a cognition on which: thé 
saphala-vyavahára does not depend. -Iu other words, what is the. difference 
between prama and apramá according to the grammarians ? 


Unfortunately, I have not come across any clear-cut definition of 
pramd and apramd given by any philosopher grammarian. But on the: basis 
of examples of erroneous cognition in contrast with correct cognition we. 
can safely define these two concepts as follows : ur" 


(1) jhatitibadhyatvabhavah pramatvam and 
(2) jhatitibadhyatvam gpramatvam 


A knowledge which is not contradicted instantaneously is a correct 
cognition, whereas a knowledge which is contradicted instantaneously is’ an 
error. In’ reality both the types of knowledge reveal things which have 
no real existence as the things revealed by the dream-knowledge have no 
real existence. The difference between a dream knowledge and the knowledge 
of vyavaharikaprapafica is mere duration of time required for the falsifica- 
tión'of their objects% Asa man when he wakes up finds that none of the 
things presented in the dream exists, similarly even in the awakened state 
when a man comes to know the truth, the Word-principle, the’ Brahman; he ` 
comes to know that what he had been seeing is false and asat. 


The next question arises: what is the nature of’ an error and how is it 
generated ? | 


As far as its nature is concerned, we have already seen that its- chara- 
cter is-such. that it gets contradicted instantaneously because it reveals an 
asat. The moment one comes to know this is silver the very next moment 
after observation the same person says it is not silver. 


So far as the process of its generation is concerned, Nüge$a says that the 
adhisthana of bhrama is also internal, conceptual or an object of imagin qtión. 
So far'as the knowledge of idam is concerned, in the case of idam rajatam, it 
happens in the‘manner of normal perception i.e., depending on the còn- 
tact with the"externalised object. “Naturally what is reflected in the vriti'is 
not an external object but an internal object. . This internal object iis the 
adhisthana and on this object the knowledge of silver is superimposed.?? 
This knowledge of silver is not, however, produced depending on any contact 
with the external silver because silver is not present there. Itis only the 
antahkarana which.assumes the form of silver because of the factors namely, 





35 Seo fn. 24. 
9! Bhraine füünaükürasyaiva visays firopah iti siddüniat | LM, p. 247. 
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glittering of the object, vásand'etc. in the shell. Moreover, since that which 
is superimposed is of the nature .of pure mental imagination it is but pro- 
per to say that the adhisthana:is also of the same nature. .And once it is 
accepted that the adhisthdna is of the nature of concept it is but proper to 
superimpose a purely conceptual thing and not an external thing like exter- 
nal silver. ; l 


In this connection one may ask: ‘How can there be a perceptual 
knowledge. of silver without the contact of antahkarana with it?’ This-is 
replied by Nagesa by saying that.the contact between .antahkarana and 
the.external object is not a necessary condition for all perceptual-cognition. 
In fact, the perception in the dream does not require such contact.*8 Still there 
arises the perceptual knowledge. Thus, bhrama is an asat-khyati but Nüge$a 
wants to.explain it as'sad-asat-khyati. mNüge$a has been refuted by Pt. V. 
Subrahmanya SAstrti in his recent monograph in Sanskrit entitled Khyati- 
fattvasamlksd. 


It is not.anyathükhyati of the Naiyfyikas because the grammarians 
do. not: say that rajata-tddatmya is superimposed on. idam ( = $ukti ). 
Nevertheless, both sukti and rajata are real entities according tothe Naiyü- 
yikas. 


. NügeSa: questions the validity of the theory of the Naiyüyikas by 
saying that it is an impossiblity to superimpose rajatatadàtmya because-tada- 
tmya = abheda cannot be a relation. Any relation has one pratiyogin and 
an anuyogin. In the case of real rajata, the rajata is the pratiyogin and the 
meaning of idam is the anuyogin. Though by Jrianalaksana-pratyüsatti the 
pratiyogin is presented to the mind, still, since anuyogin cannot be brought in 
that manner the superimposition of identity relation has no.meaning what- 
Soever.?? Moreover, j/fdnalaksapna pratydsatti also cannot be accepted because 
there cannot be any contact with a thing which is not present.?9 


If the Naiydyikas say that jianavisayatva is the contact, it is also not 
correct because /fidnavisayata can be of the form of the knowledge as well as 
the object of that knowledge and as a result when the knowledge will be 
destroyed, it will become impossible to account for sucha visayata. Natu- 


38 Cittastham iti | svapnüdav asann eva vigayo yathd ciltasthah evam . 
anyadapi ity arthah , Kalattka on LM, p. 250. 

39 Sambandhasya dvisthatvasvarübpatayü tat-tad-anuyogitvadi-rahttasambandha- 
bhünasya ayuktatvat ] LM, p. 251. 

80 Vastuto jnünalaksanü pratpdsattir eva na, avidyamünasya pratyasattitvas 
yogüt| LM, ibid. 
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tally, Nāgeśa says, like the remembrance the sanisk@ra alone has .to- be . 
accepted as the pratyasatti. In that case one will have to accept the views. 
of the grammarians alone that only the j&anaküra due to vasanà is super- 
imposed on the adhisthana.?! 


The Vaiyakaranas’ theory of error is not anirvacanl yakhyati as the. 
Vedüntins hold because there is nothing called anirvacanTya according to 
them. A thing can either be sat or asat, there is no third category called 
sad-asad-vilaksana. Moreover, the: Advaitins hold that anirvacaniya rajata 
is produced in $uktj. Nügesa questions : how is it possible in the absence 
of the upaddnakdrana of rajata? Therefore, such a view cannot be 
accepted.32 


Similarly, the grammarians’ views are different from those of Prabhi- 
karas who are the proposers of the akhyativada. According to Prábhükaras, 
what we call an erroneous cognition is a composition of two knowledges — 
one the perception of the adhisthana and the other the remembrance of the 
object of error. It is only because one fails to catch the difference of these 
two ‘that one finds pravrtti or nivrtti in such cases. In fact, no knowledge is 
erroneous. -Naturally, since the Vaiyakaranas do accept a single erroneous 
cognition it is different form the Prabhakaras.2* - . 


This is how the grammarians have put forth their own views on error 
distinctly. 


«———————— —— HÁ 





81 Tasmüi smriüo iva samsküra eva bratyüsaitih, svam ca madukta eva 
Parpavasünam | LM, ibid. . 
93 Yat tu anirvacaniyam sadasadvilaksanam jaladi mrgairgsnddav utbadyalc...... 
"tan na. ibid. 
88 etena ......... prübhükaroktam apastam | Tika, loc. att. 


5A -CRITICAL STUDY ON THE PURANIC GEOGRPHICAL: 
ACCOUNT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NILADRI MAHODAYAM 


BY 


BIDYUT LATA RAY 

-Y 
The- Purāņas are the chief sources of Indian Antiquity. The inesti- 
mably valuable Puranas are today accepted not merely as sources of social, 
cultural, dynastic, political history of India but.also its the-then geography. 
All:the Puranas reserve a section on historical geography giving a list of 
countries, tribes, mountains, rivers and sacred places. Thus, the Puranas 

are a helpful source for.the geographical knowledge. 


The Purünic geographical account is mixed up with mythology. It is 
partly based on actuality and partly on imagination. The scholars haye 
made attempts to identify the mythological names occurring in the geographi- 
cal account of the Puranas with the actual place-names. Moreover, funny 
and fantastic theories about the identification of geographical names occur- 
ring in the Puragas with the present day geographical names! have been deve- 
loped by some scholars. But in this regard, it should be borne in mind thdt 
two geographical schemes are followed by the Puranas, one describes the 
geography of the world and the othér embodies in it the geography of India 
or its territory. The scholars are of unanimous opinion that the scheme of 
tbe world-geography belongs to the domain of mythology. But with regard 
to the geography of India or its regional territory, the scholars opine tliat 
the geographical scheme adopted in the Purünas is based on actuality. Both 
éf'these schemes have been followed by the sthala-purüna, the Niladri 
Mahodayàm ( = NM) which was composed during the 14th century after the 
model of the Purusottama Mahatmya of the Skanda Purina. Many 
scholars have done a lot of work on the geographical data present in the 
different Puranas, composed in the various parts of India; but no attempt 
has been made so far.to critically examine. the Pur&pic. geographical account 
present in the NM. 


The Purüpaküra of our Purana has described the main features of 
Pur&pic cosmograpy and its conception of Bharata Varga.*, The Purüna also 


1 M. M. Yajnik : Genealogical Tables of. the Solar and the Lunar Dynastics with the 
map of Jambu Dvipa, Baroda 1930. : aes 3 "CE 
! NM., 1. 61a: vartate bharate vargo .,...,.. 
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gives In a nutshell the scheme of the world-geography based on mythology. 
The geographical data found in this Purüna can be critically examined with a 
view. to ascertaining «the following : 1. Mythological worlds,.. 2. Purtinic 
cosmography, 3. Conception of Bharata Varga. 


I. Mythological Worlds : 


The NM refers to the.Koti Bhrahmünda? (one crore worlds) and 
Brahmiündamapdala* while describing the sacredness of the Purusottama 
Ksetra and drawing its geographical situation. The Purana believes that 
such a sacred Ksetra is hardly available in the Koti Bhrahmanda. It.is not 
found at any other place in the Brahmündamandala. This Purana, like 
other Puranas, does not overlook the Bhuvana Koga tradition. It speaks of 
the fourteen Lokas while mentioning that the Purugottama. Ksetra is the 
secret one in the fourteen Lokas.5 According to Purünas, the seven upper 
regions rising from the earth are Bhüh, Bhuvah, Svah, Janah, Tapah, Saty- 
am, and Mahah, and the seven lower worlds descending from the earth are 
Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Rasatala, Talátala, Sutala and lastly Pátála.5 Among 
these the three uppermost Lokas constitute * Trailokya*. Roughly speak- 
ing there are three Lokas: Svarga, Martya and Pata@la. Svargaloka, the 
celestial region, is the paradise of Indra; Martyaloka is the living world of 
the human beings; and lastly the dwelling place of the. Nagas is called the 
Pātāla. The NM includes references to.Svarga ( Heaven)’ and Naraka 
( Hell)? and distinguishes between the significance of these two regions in the 
process of its versions. The idea of Salvation is connected with the concept 
of heaven or the kingdom of Gods. The NM believes that coming to 
Purugottama Ksgetra and visiting the Lord Jagannatha can free one's soul 
from all sort of sins? and. make way to heaven. At the same time, this 
Purana prescribes * Naraka ’ for the evil-doers and. specially for those wor- 
shippers ( pujakas) of Lord Jagannütha who deviate from the righteous 
rituals of the Lord.. Besides these, the text of the NM emphasizes on Satya- 
Joka or Brahmaloka. 


8 NM. 1. 26a: " nanatirthasamayuktam kotibrahmandadurlabham ” 

* NH. 1.81a: “ etatksetrasamam ksetram nasti hrahma.damandale ” 

5 NM,1.66 :''evam guptatamam ksetram vartate dharanisurah / 
caturdasesu lokesu gopaniyasthalam tu tat // " 

G. N. Mahapatra, The Land of Visnu, p. 138 

NM., 1:61b: “ Svargagataih suraih ......... 

NM., 10 112b: “ yasyatra jayate Zaaka raurave pacyate dhruvam ” 

NM., 1. 14a: “ guhyah sarvatamoddhvamsi sarvapunyaphalapradah T" 

1. 476 : “ sarvapapavinirmukto ,......., " 


€O ù - a 
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Brahmaloka 1. 


The NM mentions that Maharsi Narada and the king Indradyumna 
passed through different Lokas in the course of their journey to Brahmaloka.1? 
Reciting prayers in each Loka, they reached Satyaloka,? the abode of 
Brahma. Moreover, this Satyaloka is constituted by three sub-lokas- 
Sakraloka or Indraloka, Brahmaloka and Vaikuntha Bhuvana. The Brahma- 
loka is conceived as the abode of * Prajüpati', Pitimaha!? or Brahmā,! the 
four-headed one.* The NM, in its fifth chapter, also mentions that Brahmá 
with Savitri and Sarasvati by his sides and along with them all the gods and 
Rsi$ came to Purusottama Ksetra to install the four deities, namely, 
Jagannütha, Balabhadra, Subhadrü and Sudargana. He started on the journey 
ascending upon His vimana carried by hundreds of golden swans. Thus, 
this Purana believes that Brahmi, the creator of the universe, is the master of 
Brahmaloka which is free from thirst, hunger, diseases and death and where 
the gods reside. 


Vaikuntha Bhuvana : 


The NM also refers to Vaikuntha,!® the resplendent abode of Visnu 
which is variously called as Paramapada, Divyasthüna, Parama-sthüna and . 
Vaikuntha Bhuvana. It is above the abode of Brahmi, full of lustre and, 
auspicious. However, the devotees who reach Vaikuntha never come back.16 
This Purana mentions that any one, who visits the God Nrsimha of Purugo- 
ttama Ksetra, can reach Visnuloka or Vaikuntha Bhuvana. Above all, 
Martyaloka!? finds its inclusion in the NM. ; 


, 
II. Puránic cosmography : 


Most of the Puranas, while describing the geography of the world, 
believe in the fact that the earth is comprised of seven concentric island 





10 NM... 4,4344: “tatrositva munigrestha Naradena samam yayau / 
loke loke samastais tail; sarhstutah sahanaradat, // 
Satkaram prapya cajiato dhanyo dhanya iti grutah / 
. manusam deham asritya Brahmalokam prati vrajan // ” 
11 NM., 4.48a: “etūdrsam Satyalokam praptavan sa nppottamah /” 
12? NM. 4. 62a: " Naradasya vacah śrutvā prajapatir ayam dvijah // ’ 
W NMa 75. 106a 16s tato brahma devadevam jagatpatim," 
14 NM., 5.946-95a : “ atrantare Brahmalokaác chatahathsasamanvitam / 
divyam vimanam sauvarnam samaruhya caturmukhah // ” 
15 NM., 3.65: *'sarvapapavinirmuktas te vai vaikunthavasinah / 
tam namaskuru rajendra Visnu buddhya ca padapam //” 
15 Bha Purana X. $8. 25-26. 
N NM., 4. 57b: “ayam tisthatu bhupalo marttyalokat samagatah ” 
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continents ( saptadvi pa vasumat! y separated by encircling seas, To eachof . 
these Dvipas are assigned seven mouhtains, seven rivers and a particular tree 
after which the particular Dvlpa is named. The seven Dvipas of the Puràá- 
nas are Jambi (rose-apple), Plakga (Indian fig tree), Salmall (the silk 
cotton tree), Kuga (a kind of grass), Kraufica (heron ), Saka (teak tree) 
and Puskara (blue lotus). All these seven Dvipas are concentric and 
surrounded by the oceans of salt water (/avana), sugar cane (iksgu ) juice, 
wine ( sura), ghee (sarpis), curd ( dadhi), milk (Ksira) and water (jala) 
respectively.|? According to S. D. Gyani, all of these descriptions are mixed 
with mythology.*° But attempts have been made by many scholars to identify 
the mythological names with actual place names. 


Besides the above conception that the earth is comprised of seven con- 
centric island-continents, there was another ancient opinion prevalent in . 
Our Puranas. | According to this, the earth consists of four Mahiadvipas 
resembling four petals- of a lotus. The pericarp of this earth-lotus is the 
Meru or Sumeru mountain. According to Dr. Vasudeva Saran Agrawal ,™ 
the four petals of the earth-lotus can be figured as shown on the next page. 


The NM, while tracing the geographical situations of Udradega 
(Modern Orissa), mentions the names of Jambu-dvipa®, Sveta-dvipa,*? 
and Savara-dvipa.“ This Purüna says that Svetadvipa is the perpetual 
abode of Visnu and Jambiidvipa his rarigabhümi (the place of amuse- 
ment).5 It is also mentioned in the NM that the God * Madhava’ was 
‘worshipped in Svetadvipa in the form of ‘ Düru'.** The Svetadvipa is a 
part of Jambidvipa and both of them are situated on the earth which is 

conceived as a part of Srebmángds. 





18 Vüyu,l 1.80, 6.48, 8.15, 33.4; Visnu I, 4.49, 22.15; Brahmünda, 37.13, 
Mahübhasya ( Kielhorn's edition ), Vol. I, p. 9; The number is sometimes raised to 
nine ( Padma, Svargakhanda, VII. 26) and sometimes to eighteen ( Var, I, 24. 23) 

18 Agni, 108, 1-2; Garuda, 54. 4-5; Viens, 11,2. 5-7; Markandeya, 56.5—7. The 

Matsya (Chs. 121-11) and Padma ( Svargakhanda IV) mention them in different 

order. 

S. D. Gyani, Agni Purana, A Study, p.151. 

Dr. Vasudeva Satan Agrawal, Matsya Purina, A Study, p. 187. 

NM., 3.68a: ** gvetadvipah priyo visno Jambudvipas tatha priyah.” 

Ibid. Y 

NM., 2. 50b : ......... Savaradvipakanane 

NM., 4-104-105a : “ Svetadvipanivasasya Visnoh srnuta nirjjarah / 

Jambudvipe raagabhumis tatra sete Janardanah // " 

NM. 3. 47a: * Bvetadvipe manoramye Madhavo darurüpabhak p 
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Four petals of earth-lotus ni 
7. Vatavrksa 
6. Matsya Bhagavün 
5. Mahiübhara Saras 
4. Savitra Vana 
3. Sima nadi 
2. Srigi Parvata 
1. Uttara Kuru 
. Ketumiéla * 1. Bhadraéva 
. Rsabha, Pariyatra Parvata = 2. Devakuta Parvata - ^ 
. Caksu ( Vaksu ) nadi i 3. Sita nadi 
. Vaibhrajya Vana * 4. Caitraratha Vana > 
. Sitoda Saras. Meru 5. Arunoda Saras Í 
. Varāha Bhagavan Ilavrta Varsa 6. Hayagriva Bhagavan | 
. A$vattha Vrkga * 7. Bhadrakadamba Viksa. - 
* 
. ; 


+ 


* 


. Bharata Varsa 

. Kailüsa-himavat Parvata 

. Alakananda 

. Nandana 

. Münasa Saras ( — Mina sarovara ) 
. Kacchapa Bhagavan 

. Jamba Vrkga - 
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Jambii Dvipa : 


Jambi Dvipa is in the centre of all the Dvipas, the mount Meru being 
situated in its middle. The name Jambu-dvipa is derived from the Jambi- 
tree, because Jambi trees grow in abundance there. When the fruits of 
Jambi tree are rotten, their expressed juice forms the river Jambü.? Thus, 
Jambi: Dvipa is washed by the water of the Jambü river. Jambü Dvipa 
extends to lakhs of yojanas and is surrounded by the salt sea or /avana 
ocean?? which finds inclusion in the NM. Obviously, the author has touched 
the theory of seven oceans. In the passagc of the Padma Puràüna, we find 
that Jambünadl takes the place of Caksu, i. e., Oxus.3? This has also been 
pointed out by the Mahabharata.3? 


The geographical account depicted in the Agnipurdna suggests that 
Jambü-dvipa was given to Agnidhara by his father Priyavrata.31 Other . 
sources of Puránic mythology have also mentioned that Agnidhara had nine 
sons to whom he assigned the nine varsas of Jambi Dvipa. According 
to the Saptadvipa Vasumati conception, Jambi Dvipa was devided into 
nine divisions or varsas, of which one is situated around Mt. Meru at the 
centre, three lay to the south of Mt. Meru, three to its north and one each to 
Its east and west. : The nine vargas?* of Jambi Dvipa are : 


1. Ilávrta — (situated around Mt. Meru at the centre ) 

2. Bharata — (situated in the extreme south of Ilavrta-varga but lies bet- 
ween Mt. Himavat and the Lavana sagara ) 

3. Kimpurusa — ( situated to the south of Mt. Meru but lies between Mt. 
Himavat and Mt. Hemakifa ) 

4. Hari-Varga — (located between Mt. Hemakiita and Mt. Nigadha which 
is the southern boundary of Ilàvrta Varsa around Mt. Meru ) 

5. Ramyaka — (situated to the north of Mt. Meru but stood between Mt. 
Nila and Mt. Sveta ) 

6. Hiranmaya — (lies between Spigavan and Sveta hills) 

7. Kuru or Uttara-Kuru — (situated to the extreme north of Mt. Meru but 
bounded by Srhgavan and the lavana ocean ) 








3! Dr. M.R. Singh, A oritical study of the geographical data in the early puranas, 
p. 2 and fn. 19. 

a8 NM , 2.28a: “ Lavanambhonidhes tire ......... » 

29 Padma, Svargakhanda, 6. 66-69 

30 Mbh., VI, 6. 50 

81 S.D. Gyani, Agnipurdna, A Study, p. 125 

B5 yaüyuburüna, chs, 33-34; Matsya purdna, ch. 113; Markandeya burüna, Ch. 54 
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: 8. Bhadriiéva — ( lies to the east of Mt. Meru but situated between Gan- 
dhamádana and the salt ocean ) 


9. Ketumala — (situated to the west of Mt. Meru and bounded by 
Malyavat and the lavana ocean ) 


The above nine divisions of Jambi Dvipa are sometimes represented 
by a diagram.?? Again, the diagram shown in Purdna-vimarga by Acharya 
Baladeva Upadhyaya* is seen to have slightly different geography from that 
drawn by Dr. M. R. Singh. The saptadvipi geography favoured by 
Acharya Baladeva Upadhyaya shows that the Bhadrüsva Varga is bounded 
by Milyavat Parvata and the Lavana Sagara; and the Ketumüla Varsa is 
bounded by Gandhamadana Parvata and the Lavana Sagara, whereas the 
diagram of Dr. Singh shows that the Bhadrüsva Varga lies to the east of 
Mt. Meru but is situated between Gandhamüdana and the salt ocean. Simi- 
larly, the Ketumala Varsa is situated to the west of Mt. Meru and bounded 
by Malyavat Parvata and the Lavana Sagara. 


It is also noticed that the Vamana and the Garuda describe the Vargas 
in a different order. According to Jaina conccption, Jambü-dvlpa had a 
sevenfold division. They were Bharaha, Hemavaya, Hari, Videha, Rammaga, 
Herannavaya and Eravaya. Bounding these zones are six mountain ranges, 
viz, Hemavata, Mahahimavata, Nisadha, Nila, Rukmin and Sikharin.?? 


III. Purünic conception of Bharata Varsa 


From among the nine Vargas of Jambi Dvipa, Bhüratavarsa was 
given to Nabhi by his father Agnidbara. So, Bhüratavarsa is also called 
Nabhi Khanda. Again, the son of Nabhi was Rsabha and the son of Rsabha 
was Bharata who gave his name to the southern varsa as Bhüratavarga.?8 
There are diverse traditions regarding the origin of the name Bhürata Varga. 
In the passages of Matsya Purana?? and Brahmanda Purana,” however, the 
name Bharata Varga is said to have been derived from Bhürata which was 
just a second name of Manu himself, 





88 Dr. M, R. Singh, A critical study of the geographical data in the early 
puranas, p. 3. 

94 Acharya Baladeva Upadhyaya, Purana Vimar$ba, p. 317. 

55 Refer to fn. 33. 

88 Vümana, 13.3. 5, Garuda, 55.1.3 

8 J.C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons, p. 249. 

35 Vayu, I, 33. 37-45; Brahmünda, Ch. 35. 30; cf. Bhügavata which gives Ajanabha as 
the name of Bharata Varsa, V. 4.3; 7. 3; and XI, 2. 24 

89 Matsya 114. 5 ; 

40 Brahmünda, 49, 10 ` 
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The Purünic Bhürala Varsa extends from the Himalayas in the north 
to the sea in the south. Some ancient critics opine that the boundary of 
Bharata Varsa is extended upto Persia and Kandühüra, and touched even 
the Caspian sea.*? The NM, while describing the situation of the Purusottama 
Ksetra,.refers to Bharata Varsa where Sri Nilamüdhava exists.9 This 
* Varga °’ is the land of action,“4 where heaven (svarga) and emancipation 
( apavarga ) can be attained. According to popular conceptions Bharata 
Varga was merely a part of Jambtidvipa though the same land seems to be 
called Jambi ‘Dvipa*® from passages of the Kiirma Purana* as well as records 
like some versions of Minor Rock edict I of A$oka. Thus, sometimes, the 
two names ‘ Bharata Varsa’ and ‘Jamba Dvipa’ are used almost synonye 
,mously. : 


.Ninefold division of Bharata Varsa : 


However, a number of Puranas*? describe the nine divisions of Bharata 
Varsa. According to Purànic account, the nine divisions of Bharata Varsa 
are Indra ,Dvipa, Kaseru, Tamra Dvipa, Gabhastimün, Naga, Saumya, 
Gandharva, Varuna and Kumarika. It is said that the first eight regions 
are the names of the eight sons of Sataériga, son of Bharata, and the last 
one is the name of his daughter. From the descriptions of the Skanda 
Purüna;5 it is obvious that Sataárüga, dividing Bhürata Varga into nine 
parts, assigned eight to his sons and the ninth part to his daughter Kumarika. 


Many scholars like Alberuni, Abul Fazl, S. C. Chaudhuri, S. N. 
Mujumdar, etc. have placed all the nine divisions within India proper. 
Ramachandra Diksitar has identified the nine parts of Bharata Varsa 
as follows : ( 1) Indra-dvipa ( Burma), (2) Kaéserumat ( eastern Bengal and 
Assam ), (3) Tamravarna ( Ceylon), (4) Gabhastimàn ( Delhi and Rajasthan ), 
-~ (5) Naga ( Island of Elephanta or Bombay ), (6) Saumya ( Bengal and U. P ), 
(7) Gandharva (Gàndhara ), (8) Kumari Dvipa (South India ).*? But the 





4| Vayu, I, 45. 75-76; Visnu, 11,3.1; Agni, CXVIIL 1 

#2 Dr. D. V.Paranjape: “The Vedic Aryans - the R. K. Samhita,” 24th Oriental 
Conference 1968, p. 22, Also Dr. D. Sastri, Nütha Dharma Ra Vikása, p. 3. 

48 Refer to fn. 2 

tt Purusotiama Mühütmya, 22.12; Padma, Gurumandal, V. P. 1060 Kriya Yoga, 
Ch. 17, sl. 260. 

45 Sel. Ins., 1942, p. 50 

486 Kurma, L 35.41 

47 Vayu, I, 45.78; Brahmanda, 49. 10; Markandeya, 57. 5; Vümana, 13.8 Garuda, 

i 55.4; Vartha, 85.1 Agni, 108.1, Matsya, 114. 7-8; Brahma, 27. 14; Visnu, 113. 1j 
Kirma, 46. 22. 

48 Skanda, I, 2. 39-67 
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Kürma Vibhaga of Bharata Varga results in a total of 72 parts since each of 
the nine divisions is further divided into 8 parts.™ 


The Skanda PurGna describes that Bharata has the shape of a 
tortoise.5 Moreover, eleven Puranas, viz, Vayu, Brahmünda, Matsya, 
Markandeya, Vamana, Visnu, Brahma, Kiirma, Garuda, Visnu-Dharmottara 
and Padma mention the Janapada list of Bharata Varga. The Jana- 
padas are arranged in seven divisions in the Vayu, Brahmanda, Matsya, 
Markandeya, Garuda and Vamana purapas. These divisions are Madhya- 
desa, Udicya, Prücya, Daksipgüpatha,  Aparünta, Vindhyavasins and 
Parvatasrayins.5? The arrangement of the Janapadas into nine divisions is 
found in the Garuda, Markandeya, Visnu-Dharmottara, Brhatsamhita and 
in the Para$ara-Tantra.9 The list of Daksinadpatha includes the Janapada 
of Kalihga which was situated- between the river Godivarl and the Maha- 
nadi. Daksinüpatha is extended upto the river Tapti in the north-west and 
to Vidarbha and Dandaka in the south.5* 


The NM mentions Odra-de$a ( Modern Orissa ),™ the place of Jagan- 
nütha and at the same time refers to Vidarbha,55 Mülava" and Kofgala® 
countries. It also includes some portions of Kangoda country which is evident 
from Süta's descriptions of the Purusottama Ksetra and its maha@tmya 
spreading over a region between Rsikulya and Vaitarani.5® The projection 
of the remote mythological worlds and the Purügic cosmography of the 
dvipas highlights the location of contemporary Bharata Varga. The Purüpic 
geographical account given in the NM has clearly traced out the position 
of the Purusottama Ksetara in the map of Bharata Varsa. 


50 J. U. P. H. S, Vol. XVII, I & II, P. 37 
51 Skanda, VII I. 11. 18-19 
8 Vayu, V, 1.45; Brahmünda, V, 1. 2. 16; Matsya, 113; Markandeya, 57 : Vamana, 13. 
58 M. R. Singh, Geographical data in the early purdnas — a critieal study, P 11. 
$& Jbid, P.13 
55 NM. 2. 28b-29a : “ Odradeso'sti vikhy&to nàn&tirthavibhusitah / 
tasminn Aste mahaksetram pavitram purusottamam // " 

00 WM. 37.6: "Vidarbhadese devesa nananrpaganaicite / 

Rkminy& rüpavatyasca jayate tu svayamvarah // " 
8 NM, 2.13B: “ Malavakhye mahadese hyavantinümatah puri /”’ 
58 NM. 10.74B: “ Kodalakhyam mahipala ......... dd 
59 NM., 1.15a: "' Reikulyam samasadya yavatvaritarani nadi / " 


SYMBOL OF SIRASCAKRA IN ART, RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA 


BY 
PADMA SUDHI 


Many synonyms have been used for the Sanskrit words Sirascakra and 
prabha-mandala‘in the different languages in and outside India. In the 
Prükrta-Jainàgama the word leśyā, in Tamil, the word Tiruvdsi, in Greek 
the word nimbus, in English the word Halo, and in theosophical philosophy 
the word aura and another Sanskrit expression prabhüvall, communicate 
one and the same concept which has been denoted by the Sanskrit words 
§iraS-cakra aud Prabha-Mandala. Psychological researches have revealed 
the meaning of ‘aura’ as an astral-body or shadow-body which is visible to 
a person who has cryptaesthesia or mystic experience, It is used for convey- 
ing the meaning of subtle emanation from Bowers also. As far as the word 
‘halo’ in English is concerned, it gives the meaning of coloured light round 
luminous body, disc of sun and the moon. The Sanskrit words $ira$-cakra, 
prabha-mandala apd prabhavali rather give a different sense which is related 
to religious and metaphysical experiences than the meanings given by the 
word ‘aura’, ‘halo’ and * nimbus’ of the western languages. It is true, if 
I deal with its meaning as a student of art-history, then these Sanskrit words, 
would express the meaning as conveyed by the words * aura’, * nimbus" and 
*halo.' But beyond its restricted meaning and phenomenal meaning, which 
is used in the universal arts as a decorative motif, there is something more 
which India imparts through its religion and philosphy to the concept of 
Siras$-cakra and Prabhamandala, and here in this paper all the religious and 
philosophical concepts about Sirascakra are shown besides its significance in 
the plastic and pictorial arts of India. 


About the origin of the symbol $ira$-cakra as it is used in the art- 
forms of India, different opinions have been given by scholars like A. K- 
Coomaraswami, H. Zimmer, D. R. Sahani, J. Ph. Vogel, A. A. Macdonell, 
A. Grünwedel and the others. On these concepts, improvements have been 
made by T. A. G. Rao and J. N. Banerjee. All the scholars are divided, hold- 
ing two opinions about this symbol. There are scholars who have admitted 
the motif of Siras-cakra in the plastic as well as pictorial art of India as 
belonging to the Indian origin. They are Macdonell! and Coomaraswami.* 





1 Macdonell A. A. Vedic Mythology, p. 155. 
3 History of India and Indonesia art, p. 41. N. Y. 1965, 
32 [Annals BORI} 
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Their credence is supported by Zimmer. J. N. Banerjee,! T. A. G. Rao,® 
Vogel, Sahani” and Grunwedel, as against its origin in India, have propo- 
unded their own theory for the halo or $/ra$cakra in Indian iconography 
as belonging to Greek or Iraninn origin. 


While discussing the halo round the Buddha's bead of Gandhara-art. 
Grunwedel emphatically expressed in his book titled Buddhist art in India, 
(p. 86. Eng. Ed. London, 1901) that the concept of nimbus has been bor- 
towed in Buddhist iconography from the Greek school, which was used for 
astral divinities of Greek, though it appeared very late in the Greek art during 
fhe time of Alexander. When Vogel says this, he is refuting his own 
theory of the origin of halo belonging to Greek-School, as in Indian art 
halo was visible long before the reign of Alexander. In Gandhara art of India, 
the halo was plain, in Saka-Kusana period, it was scalloped border, while 
in Gupta period, the golden age for creativity, after retaining the old features, 
it is endowed with more ornamentaion. Proceeding to the Mediaeval peri od, 
various types of Siras-cakra were in vogue to decorate the icons of India. 
Seeing the gradual reformation in each period, and the additions of other 
árt-motifs to the halo, which are relevant with reference to Indian religion 
and philosophy, it can be convincingly said that the Siras-cakra belongs to 
India. Whatever may be the origin of the halo, it is crystal clear that it 
éxists since ancient period in the art-history of India, and its implication was 
accounted by the religion and philosophy of India. The earliest account of 
the halo in India was found on the coins of Hermaios and Manes ( B. C. 


100 ). Literary evidences have settled its earliest appearance during Znd 
Cent. B. C8 


Why Macdonell accepted its antiquity and origin in India ? 


, According to Macdonell, the symbol Siras-cakra is evolved from the 
whee! which is employed as the symbol of the sun as representing both its 
shape and its motion in various rittual performances. It is used in Vájapeya 
sacrifice in the ceremony of laying the sacrificial fire and at the solstitial 
festival. In those ceremonies, gold or fire-band was employed as a symbol 
of Sun when drawing water after sun-set instead of before, and in piling the 
fire-altar a disc of gold was placed on it to represent the Sun. But clear 
association is seen with Agni-cayana ceremony. 


Philosophies of Indía, Ed. Campbell, pp. 130, 135. N. Y. 1957. 

The Development of Hindu-Iconography, pp. 324-325, Calcutta, 1941. 
Elements of Hindu-tconography, Vol. L Pt. I. pp. 31-2, Delhi, 1971. 
ASIAR, 1909-10 : p. 66. Mathura school of soulpture. 

Catalogue of the Museum of Archasology at Sarnath, Cal, 1914, p. 15, 
HIIA, Coomaraswami, A. K., N, Y. 1965, p. 57. 
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To support the argument of Macdonell, AKC ( hereafter for Coomara- 
Swami) expressed his views like this :- ‘In Vedas, elemental deities are 
connected with animals like horse ( Surya and Agni) and bull (Jndra and 
Rudra). The animal avatàras of Prajàpati later appropriated by Vismu. 
There material objects were also used as symbols. The wheel later on 
became the mark of Cakravartin, the disc of Visnu and the dharma-cakra of 
the Buddha. The disc of gold placed behind the fire-altar to represent the sun 
may be the origin of Prabhamandala.or Siras-cakra. Radiance is predicated 
to all devas mostly connected with the Sun and Fire. As tree behind the 
empty altar representing Buddha, later on corresponded to the concept of 
throne, similarly, gold-disc behind ritual-altar represented ath Or = 
cakra. ?? 


Macdonell and AKC. have traced the origin “of the halo in the fire- 
ritual ceremony. It might be true that the gold-disc behind the altar-firé 
üsed to enhance the light of the fire-god doubly because of the reflectivity of 
gold-disc placed behind it as a representative of the Sun-god. Else, it might 
be shown as a symbol of the union of Earth-fire with the sky-fire which is Sun 
itself. It was an unconscious desire of the Vedic people to immortalize 
the Earth-fire like the Sun-god which used to give them heat, life and growth 
in every sphere of world perpetually. If this was the case, then, from the fire 
or gold-disc used in the form of halo behind those anthropomorphic gods it 
may be concluded that the halo behind the heads of gods and saints, shown in 
the Indian iconography is the motif to symbolise the eternity like the inces- 
sant perpetuity of the Sun-god. The word fapas, associated with the Sun 
with which we have been frequently familiar in the Vedic literature, has 
sprouted into a fullfledged process of Yoga in the later period. The 
religious significance of the golden disc of the Vedic-period with the constant 
growth of the cortex part of the brain of the humans, reached the height 
of the metaphysical experience of clairvoyance, where this golden disc had 
become the object of exhibiting the attainment of highest spirituality aftet 
displying it on the back of the head of a person who achieved the state of 
immortality through the Yogic energy. In this way, religious imporatance 
of the origin of Siras-cakra or Prabha-mandala in its later stage gave vent 
to the philosophical theory of Tantra-yoga in the later half of the ancient 
period of Indian History. 


The words cakra and mandala in the compound words Sira$-cakra 
and prabhd-mandala are generally treated as the synonyms of each other. 
In the Vi$va-kosa, the meaning of mandala is given as a particular type of 
—— \ 
"9 Ibid, E 
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serpent (sarpa-visega). In Suéruta's Caraka-Samhita ( V. Sarira-sthana ), 
the meaning of the word mandala is given as the aggregate of throat, heart, 
eyes, lungs and veins — — ( kanthahrdayanetraklomanadigu mandala.) The 
Amarakosa expresses the meaning as upa-süryaka (1. 3. 32). With the help 
of all these meanings, Siras-cakra or prabhà-mandala can well be defined by 
signifying the philosophical speculation of Tantra yoga, which transformed 
them into a higher religious symbolism. According to it, the highest state of 
spiritual attainment is reached, when the soul or J/vàátma ascends the height 
of Sahasrdra-cakra. All the six cakras of the Tantra-yoga are associated 
with certain Vrttis. The Müuladhára-cakra, the very first cakra, consists of 
dharmorthakGmamoksa. The pineal-gland which personifies the Sahasrdra- 
cakra controls all the thousand Pyttis taken internally and externally by the 
ten indriyas (five senses of perception and five of volition). The piercing 
of the different cakras by the Kundalini means control of the mind over the 
Vrttis associated with those cakras. The piercing of the Sahsrüra-cakra 
by the kundalini leads to spiritual illumination after liberating the mind 
from all the Vrttis or the exhaustion of all the saniskadras, good or evil, 
into the Hiranyamaya-koga. It is this Sahasrara-cakra or the Hiranya- 
mayako$a that is symbolically shown outside the physical body as a 
golden circle ( Siras-cakra ) surrounding the head of the divinities and the 
seers. The Sarpavi$ega of the Visva-koSa is nothing more than the Kunda- 
lint of Tantra-yoga. And the Anàhata, Vi$uddha and 4jfà cakras can be 
well associated with Suéruta’s Caraka-Samhita where three cakras are corre- 
lated with the physical organs of lungs, heart, throat and eyes with the 
central position of Susumnd@-nadi which are suggested by the word mandala 
by Su$ruta. The golden hue of the soul which is emitted from the Sadha. 
ka's body with the attainment of sahasrara-cukra corresponds to the brahma- 
jfiána of king Janaka, the prajfia-paramità of Lord Buddha and Raja-yoga 
of other Cakravarti kings who happened to be R&jarsis, having a golden disc 
over their heads. This penance-theory has brougbt in the highest state of 
"Vibhüti, which is full of decorative motifs of the Lord of brilliance as is shown 
by Lord Krsna to Arjuna in the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavadgita. He is 
the fejorasim sarvato diptimantam ( Bg. XI. 17) from where has origi- 
nated the concept of prabha-mandala or prabhüvall or fire-ring with ellipti- 
cal shape surrounding the whole body of the divinity. In Gopalottaratà- 
panlya Upanisad (23-24), this brilliance of the Lord is imparted even to 
the Sun and the Moon. Agni and speech are knowm as the symbol of 
‘Kaustubha-Mani in the Vaisnava-cult. ` This mani on the neck of the Lord 
4s the symbol of brilliance of JIvátma. The divine brilliance of the Kaustue 
bha also is known as Srivatsa on the chest of Visnu ( Bhag. P., XII. 11. 10: 
fatprakasavyapini sākşāt $rlvatsam urasa vibhuh). But one has to trans- 
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form oneself into divine to witness the brilliance through the divine eyes. Tt 
is accomplished through the practice of Yoga ( Bg. XL 8). Through this 
process, in the various stages of the mental modification, soul is also variega- 
ted with different colours according as one progresses towards the ultimate 
realization. In this practice, forms that appear like snow, smoke, sun, wind, 
fire, fire-fly, lightning, crystal and moon, precede the manifestaion of 
Brahman.!? These colours and their brilliance are visible only to yogin ( Bg. 
XI.8.). The doctrine of Karma goes hand in hand with the theory of colours 
of soul as narrated by Bhisma in the Mahabhatata.! Later on the same 
doctrine of colours whcih merged from the physical body, outside its contour 
was assigned the name leśyā by the Jainagama.!? The Jain Tirthankara by 
virtue of his boundless intuition based on the crystal purity which radiates 
from its karmic-matter ( pudgala ) can perceive in each individual the colour, 
taste, fragrauce and quality of the matter as emanating even beyond the 
strict circumference of the bodily frame (le$y4) in such a way as to form 
around it a subtle halo, which is invisible to ordinary individual. 


The etymology of the word leśyā is given like this :- li$yate $ligyate 
ütmü karmana sahünayeti le$ya ( Le$yá-koá$a. Mohan Lal Banthiya, Sricanda 
Caurariya, Calcutta, 1966). Different meanings of the word /e$yà are 
assigned therein. These are teja, dipti, mandala, bimba, kirapa.or deha- 
saundarya ( Samavayariga, 299). It is the auspicious and inauspicious effect 
of Atman in contact with the Jain pudgalas of different colours ( Bhagavati- 
sutta). Tejo-le$yà belongs to divine beings which is akin to the concept of 
halo of iconography. Again and again, it is said in the Jain texts that the 
relation of lesya with the Yogi is inseparable. It is, therefore, relevant to 
say that the halo ( siras-cakra) or prabha-mandala has religio- philosophi- 
cal foundation rather than the gold-disc which was placed behind the ritual- 
fire during Vedic times as described by Macdonell and AKC. 


The second explanation of the word Siras-cakra or Prabha-mandala 
can be traced in the divinities like Vignu, whose Kaustubha-mani, born out of 
ksira-sagara,? imparts its brilliance to other luminaries : and the Vaijayantl- 
mala which is made of pearls, gems, emeralds, sapphires, diamonds and 
OOOO 
10 Spei. Up. TI. 11. 

11 Mbh, XIL 271. 33-35. 
13 Uttaradhyayana Stira, 34.3. 
kinha nila ya kal ya tel bamhd tahevaca 


sukkatesa ya chattü ya nd maim tu jahakkama || 
18 Brag. P. VIII, 8. 5. 
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rubies'4^— the brilliance of these heavenly ornaments and the diadem of 
.Visnu!5 must have created the illusion of the halo over his head. 


The fires words of Sanskrit, that is, Siras-cakra, prabha-mandala' 
and prabhavali are used in different senses. Of firas-cakra, the meaning is 
given by the English word halo or the Greek word nimbus where a golden 
circle is shown behind the head of the icon.  Prabha-mandala or’ prabhavali 
are the art-motits of the flames of elliptical shape issuing from the body of 
the image. But the significance of this motif is same as of Stra§-cakra. 
This prabhü-mandaía has been visible in the motif of Najaraja, Buddha 
and Visnu sometimes. In Tamil literature, the word firuvas! is used in the 
Sense of prabha-mandala or prabhüvall which enshrouds the whole body of 
the icons. H. Zimmer has called it a ring of fire which surrounds the figure. 
According to him, it symbolises the dance of Nature ( Prakrti ), which is the 
life-process of the universe and its creatures, and within which there is taking 
place eternally the.dance of the Prime-mover, the Lord-God.? The 
motif of lotus with six, eight or twelve petals is usually visible in the haloes 
of Mediaeval period. This gives the concept which is resonant in the 
. Gopalottaratapaniya Upanisad, where it is said that the universe is like a 
lotus shining in the hand of Visnu with six petals of his aisyarya, dharma, 
pašas, laksmi, jfiina and vairāgya etc. which is known as /lla-kamaia of 
Visnu.!? Besides the form of /7Ja-kamala which is ascribed to halo, Sira$-cakra 
appears in the Iconography with two concentric layers of gable decorations 
at its outer end. 


In the Gupta-period, halo is characterised by its refinement and floral 
patterns of lotus and lotus-creeper and other art-motifs. Apart from firaé- 
cakra, prabhamandala or prabhavali is carved emblem, special to God to 
whose image it is attached, Again prabha-mandala of Visnu would contain 
ten avatüras or conch, disc, mace and the lotus, while prabha-mandala of 
Siva consists of the motifs of the objects belonging to Siva. Also ocean in 
‘its anthropomorphic form in the Gupta-plastic-art is shown with the wavy 
pattern of water over the head in place of halo :- ( Visnudharmottara Purana 
IIl: 42. 53 ságarü manujottama | samudranam — prabhà-stháne salilam tu 
pradargayet). Not only this, even the hoods of the seven serpents had been 
. decorated over the heads of the icons of Lord Buddha and Visnu. Some- 





14 Agni. P. ch. 25. 

15 Bhüp, P. XIL 11. 12. 

38 Ru., X. 24; VE. 4: Raghu, Ul. 60; XIV, 14. 

Ww Zimmer: H. The art of India Asta, Vol. I. p. 122, 
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‘where, the branch of Banyan tree is shown in the pattern of halo over the 
heads of the divinities. 


T. A. G. Rao? has given the measurement of the halo. It should 
be eleven añgulas in diameter and away from head the distance should 
be equal to the one-third of its diameter. This halo is attached to the icon 
with the help of a rod whose thickness should be equal to one-seventh of the’ 
‘diameter of Sirascakra. Varahamihira, in his Brhat-Samihita, has described 
Surya with prabha-mandala made of gems ( ratnojjvalaprabhamandalas ca). 
Ta the Sun-image of Mathura, seated, from the sapta-Samudri well, ( D 46 of 
Mathura Museum belonging to 100 A. D. ) drawn by four horses, holding 
some object like lotus or sword, the deity is with two wings and a large semi. 
circular halo which radiates at the edge by its emerging rays. It is plain. 
‘Later on gems and pearls are shown and also twelve zodiac-signs are carved 
in the halo of the Sun. Sometimes, the prabha-mandala (elliptical ring) 
covers the whole body which is carved with decorative motif of lion on the 
elephant animal having rider as a sword-bearer. Then there is Makara 
with Gandharva couple playing on lute and Vidyadharas flying high with 
-garlands in their hands. Sometimes, this ring ( prabha-mangdala or prabha- 
vali ) has Kirttimukha finial, which consists of grinning lion face with his 
goggle eyes and fangs. And sometimes, chain of jewelled garland issuing 
-out of the corner of his mouth. 


Sudarsana-cakra has been given the anthropomorphic shape with the 
flaming-arch surrounding the body ( Prabhdvail ) in the metalic iconography 
‘(.Tanjore Art-gallery, bronze Sudaréana ) Coins of king Kaniska (120-160 
A. D. ) are preserved in the Museum of fine art, Boston, No. 22, 67 gold of 
23gr. obverse, king standing with flaming nimbus. The anthrpomorphic 
form of SudarSana-cakra is known as Cakra-Purusga. This Cakra-Purusa in 
the Harihara sculpture in Allahabad Museum is shown as a dwarf ( Raghu- 
-vamsa, X. 60) with a halo of eight-petalled lotus surrounding his head rather 
-than the Solar-disc. 

Cakra-vikrama coin of Candra Gupta II. from Bayana Hoard, where 
the king is shown deriving his Sakti from Cakra-Purusa ( Sakti composed of 
three elements. Raghu III. 13, trisadhanà gaktir ivartham aksayam ). Cakra 
Purusa is presented against an elliptical halo of spokes around the whole 
body and offers three pellets to the Gupta-Emperor. The Cakra-Purusa here 
may suggest the wheel of sovereignty and imperial power—the prakrama of 
‘ Cakravarti king.*? 


eod 


© Rao: T. A.G. Elements of Hindu iconography Vol. I. Pt I pp. 31-1 
2 Agrawala, V.S. Journal of Numismatio Soeiety of India, XVI, 1964 Pt. I. p. 97— 
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The prabha-mandala or prabhavall is known in South India as 
Tiruvasi. It is the motif of South Indian copper-images of Sri-Natardja. 
In it, there is a lotus pedestal, from which Springs as encircling glory 
( Tiruvas! ) fringed with flames and touched within by the two hands of 
Nataràja holding drum and fire. 


The text Unmal Vilakham (Ch. V ) explained the symbol of Tiruvasi 
( fiery arch ) as a motif of Paficaksara ( five sylables of prayer, that is, shi-va- 
ya-na-mah ) and the dance of Siva therein is symbolised with the mystic 
syllable ‘Om’. The arch being the Kombu or hook of the ideogram of the 
written symbol and the aksara inseparable from O mküra is the contained 
‘splendour. 


The text Tiru-Arul-Payan (TX. 3) has explained the word ‘tiruvas! as 
representing the dance of Nature ( Ibid, Zimmer n. 17 ). AKC, along with 
Mr. Nallu Swami Pillai ( Dance of Siva. p. 77 N. Y. 1965 ) commented upon 
the meaning of the word Tiruvasi like this :— * the first dance is the action of 
matter and individual energy which is represented by Tiruvas!, Omkdra, the 
dance of Kāli. The other is the dance of Siva. Aksara who is inseparable 
from Orikara which is represented as the Ardha-matra or fourth of letter of 
Pranava, Caturtham or Turi ya. 


Consequently, it is seen that the arch is matter, Nature or Prakrti, the 
contained splendour. Siva, dancing within and touching the arch with his 
head, hands and foot, is the universal soul ( Purusa). The arch or fiery 
ring surrounding the dancing Siva thus concisely denotes Siva as a Rythmic 
Play which is represenued by the arch itself. 


In Hinduism, we find that concept of halo took birth from the fire- 
ritual where it is represented in the form of golden disc behind fire-altar. 


In Buddhism, the solar disc is represented with the concept of Cakra- 
vartin, where kIng rules the world because of his spiritual virtues or beside 
the lord of the earth, through his yogic process, he becomes the lord of 
psychic powers also and through attaining this siddhi, he becomes the Rajarsi, 
the King and the seer, 


In Jainism, the theory of /esya has invented the halo in the plastic- 
art of India. 


The author, after studying and investigating into the concepts of 
halo, feels that this symbol of arts can be explained elaborately with the 
application of philosophical and religious beliefs. According to the author: 
fantra- yoga has contributed much to the concept of halo which is nothing . 
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more than the sahasrüra-cakra which shines outside the body of a Sadhuka 
who attained it after dancing through all the rings of other spiritual cakras. 
Secondly, Vaisnavism played a great role in developing the theory of giras- 
cakra. All the decorative heavenly ornaments together with the diadem of 
Lord Vignu which send forth their reflected brilliance outside the bodily 
frame are responsible for the concept of Siras-cakra or prabha-mandala. 
Thirdly, this decorative motif must have been adopted in imitation of the 
peacock ’s dance just asthe Sikhara of the temples of Ndgara-style has been 
traced in the Mountain-theory of the North. Last but not the least, the prag- 
matic theory of balance can be worked out where the head of human body 
is the heaviest in weight so as to hold whole body in balance in its erect 
position, Butthe same head, when chiselled by the sculptor, is relatively 
less weighty than the lower part of the body. To maintain the balance of 
the head in the iconography, a halo is used to support the head's position so 
that it may not become the victim of destruction due to the natural forces of 
storm, rain and other agents of erosion. We find that the ancient images 
without halo have lost either head or their hands and not the lower part of 
the body. Therefore, in the middle of ancient period it might have become 
necessary to combine other decorative elements to the head to protect it 
against natural calamity. Thus the motif of halo or elliptical ring has gained 
sufficient impetus in the plastic-art of later period. Because of the prevalent 
common theory of all the fine arts, motif of plastic art got recognition in the 
pictorial art of India also and painters began to draw a halo over the heads of 
all the divinities even during mediaeval and modern period: 
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SIR RICHARD BURTON AND SINDHI LANGUAGE 
BY 
LACHMAN M. KHUBCHANDANI 


[ Born March 19, 1821; died at Trieste, October 20, 1890; son of 
Colonel J. Netterville Burton; matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1840. During his service in the Indian Army 1842- 
1859, as cadet, lieutenant, captain, Burton lived a wandering 
life like a dervish, travelling throughout Sind-Baluchistan, and 
the Frontier :made himself proficient in Oriental languages. 
In 1853, he made a pilgrimage to Mecca under various 
disguises. During 1854-1859, he explored Somaliland, and led 
an expedition to discover the source of the Nile. He married 
Isabel Arundell in 1861. The rest of his life was spent in 
consular service in Brazil, Damascus, Trieste. He revisited 
Aden, Sind, and Goa in 1876. 


R. Burton distinguished himself as an explorer. His works, 
mostly travelogues, exceeded fifty volumes; prominent among 
them are the accounts of the Sind Valley (1851, 1877), pilgri- 
mage to El-Medinah and Meccah (1855-56 ), explorations in 
East Africa (1856), lake regions of Central Africa ( 1860), 
across the Rocky Mountains of California ( 1861), the Nile 

. Basin ( 1864), Brazil (1869), Paraguay ( 1870), Syria ( 1875), 
Iceland (1875), Etruscan Bologna (1876), trips to Gorilla 
land and Congo ( 1876 ), and Gold Coast (1883). ‘In his early 
career, he wrote philological accounts of three languages on the 
Indian Frontier : Mooltanee ( Multani ), Beluchi ond Pushtoo i 
(1849). The later years, he devoted himself to literature; 
translated Beital Pachisi —{ the tales of Hindu devilry ) ( 1870), 
-Book of the Sword (1884), works of Camoens ( 1880-1884), 
The Arabian Nights ( 1885-1886). He was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society. in 1859, and was 
made K CM G in 1885. ] 


In the Volume concerning the races inhabiting the Valley of the Indus 
( 1851), Sir Burton discusses at length the * manners and customs of a bar- 
barous or semi-civilized race’, with the intention ‘to write a work interess 
ting to the linguist and the ethnographer’ (Preface). His brief accounts of 
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Sindhi language and writing ( pp. 56-80) and of Sindhi education ( pp. 134— 
157 ) are one of the earliest descriptions available after the conquest of Sind 
by the British in 1843. He proclaims : ‘( Sindhi) is as old as any of the 
vulgar tongues of modern India. It is a perfectly distinct dialect, and, not, 
as has been asserted, a mere corruption of Hindostani’ (p.69). He lists 
five prominent dialects of the language: 1 Lari(literary language of Lar, 
the southern Sindh), 2. Siraiki (language of Siro, the upper Sindh ), 3: 
Kachi ( of the Cutch, approaching the Guzerattee ), 4. Thareli or Jesalmeri 
(of the Tharr and Jesulmere tracts on the east), and 5. Takkarana Ji boli 
( of the western mountain range, corrupted by a mixture of Brahui and Belo- 
chi). The last one is also known as Lasi, the language of Las Belo region 
in Baluchistan. In the Linguistic Survey of India (1919), Grierson, giving 
a brief sketch of five Sindhi dialects, regards Siraiki as a variety of Vicholi, 
the standard language of the central Sind. 


Commenting on the * peculiarities’ of Sindhi, Burton remarks: * The 
Sindhi grammar is much more complicated than those modern dialects of 
western India’. In various exclamatory statements, he describes the verb 
in Sindhi as ‘much more artful than in Hindostani" and the vocabulary as 
* often degenerating into a useless luxuriance and a mere plurality of synonyms 
... the barbarous Sindho-Persian has word for every article ... Abstract words 
are borrowed from Arabic, Sanskrit, Persian, almost ad libitum.’ The 
poeticalliterature of the vernacular is charcterized * fresh, idiomatic, and 
sufficiently original, copious, and varied in words and expression, at the same 
time simple and natural’ ( p. 80), 


The Sindhi sounds attracted the attention of early European scholars 
primarily to explain the pronunciation of suction stops, later known as implo- 


sives b d j g. Burton refers to five such sounds unknown to the cognate 
systems as, ‘ B, a peculiar labial formed by forcibly pressing the lips together; 
G resembles our (English ) g, but it is articulated deep in the throat; J, a 
mixture of dental and palatal sounds, somewhat resembling the rapid arti- 
culation of d and y, “dya”; Dr, a cerebral d run into the liquid which 
follows it; Tr, a compound cerebral and liquid of the same formation as Dr.’ 


An elaborate account of the multilingual pattern of education in Sind 
makes an interesting reading. According to him (1851),a Hindu child 
started by learning the Devanagari script from a Brahmin teacher to study 
religious texts in the Sindhi, and also acquired rudiments of Sanskri. He 
also learned Gurumukhi characters to read the Guru Granth — a sacred text of 
the Sikhs and Hindu in northern India. An Amil boy ( belonging to. the 
‘courtly’ Hindu class) then moved to an Akhund (a Muslim or Hindu 
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pedagogue under the maktab system ) and was introduced to popular Persian 
poetry. A few studied Arabic also. The Amil boy is then taken to some 
daftar (secretariat) by a relation to be initiated in the mysteries of arzi 
( petition-writing in Persian ), simple calculation, etc. p. 149). 


At the time of the British conquest of Sind, different scripts for writ- 
ing the language were in use distinguished according to locality, social group 
and domain of use. Besides * the Muslim varieties of the Semetic alphabet ’, 
Burton refers to at least eight different alphabets used principally by the 
Hindoos, viz., l. the Khudawad] ( Wanikhakhar ), 2. The Thathal— (a) 
Lohina ( b) Bhátihà hand, 3. The Saral ( in Upper Sind), 4. The Khwajah, 
5. The Meman, 6. The Ochki (a form of Panjabi), 7. The Landi ( of 
Panjabi ), 8. The Gurumukhi ( of Panjabi ) ( p. 152). 


Expressing his concern for authorizing a single writing system in the 
midst of diverse usage, Burton discusses at length the advantages and 
disadvantages of adopting Devanagari, Khudawadi, Gurumukhi, Naskhi, 
and Wastalik characters of Arabic ( pp. 147-157). The author does not hide : 
his enchantment of the Arabic script, and asserts its superiority to many 
scripts in ‘elegance of appearance’, and in ‘brevity without obscurity ’, 
The Arabic script is termed as ‘ par excellence the alphabet of Asia’, having 
spread ‘from Arabia to Algiers and the Ganges, to Bokhara and Ceylon’. 
He, therefore, strongly advocates the adoption of the Naskhi characters of 
the Arabic alphabet with certain additions to indicate Sindhi sounds. 
Referring to the Devanagari writing system, the author, however, concedes 
that ‘(it is) most scholar-like’ and ‘perhaps, the best for dictionaries, 
grammars. and other works solely for the purpose of teaching the language 
to Europeans ", but, at the same time, he remarks ‘however well adapted 
for books, ( it) is tedious and cumbersome for official papers ... difficult to 
learn, troublesome and useless ’. 


One can imagine the difficulties encountered by the rulers in formula. 
ting a unified policy for the writing of Sindhi when Britih Orientalists them- 
selves were divided on the issue ( Khubchandani 1969, pp. 203-205 ). Burton’s 
views concerning the Sindhi alphabet (favouring Perso-Arabic script ) had a 
decisive role in framing the British policy about Sindhi script. Though noted 
philologists like Capt. Stack ( 1853) and the Rev. Trumpp ( 1872 ) contended 
for the adoption of one or another form of the Devanagari script with 
certain modifications, the claims of Devanagari script were ultimately set 
aside; and the British rulers, after a prolonged debate extending nearly three 
decades, accorded iu 1872 an official [sanction] to the modifled Perso-Arabic 
system of writing extending the twenty-nine Arabic characters to fifty-two, 
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IDENTIFICATION OF A QUOTATION FROM THE SRUTI 
IN APPAYADIKSITA’S VEDANTA-KALPATARU-PARIM ALA 


BY 
RAMKRISHNA BHATTACHARYA 


In one of his * Notes on Indian Chronology "! P. K. Gode first drew 
attention to a passage in Appayadiksita's Vedanta-kalpataru-parimala, a sub- 
commentary on the Brahmasütra. It runs as follows : 


... niścalatvam iha pratisthasabdarthah, tat tu jyoti$cakrantargatatvena 
bhramati svarge nàsti, asti tu prthivyam prthivi pratisthiteti $rutyan- 
tarat.? 


Gode cited this from the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series edition? and commen- 
ted : * The great Vedantin, however, was compelled to dismiss the bhubhra- 
maväda of Aryabhata and others in a summary manner because it was ' 
opposed to the statement of the sruti viz. * prthivi pratistha.! ” 


Gode's reading evidently differs from Appayadiksita’s, pratistha for 
pratisfhita. Later editors of the Parimala* could not identify this quota- 
tion from ‘ another Sruti’ though they traced many others. 


Appayadiksita, I suggest, had in his mind the following verse of the 
Atharvaveda | 


dhruva dàdhara prthivim pratistham ( xviii. 4, 5b ).5 


Gode probably knew it; so instead of pratisthlia he rightly wrote 
pratistha. 


1 No. XXXVII. *' Appayadiksita's Criticism of Aryabhata's theory of the Diurna 
Motion of the Earth (bhUbhramavada)," ABORI vol. XIX (1939) pp. 93-95, 
reprinted in his Studies in Indian Literary History, IIl, Bombay.: Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, 1954, pp. 49-52. 

2 On Brahmastira i. 1. 23 : kājas tallingat. 

8 Ed. Ramasastri Tailang, Benares, 1895, p. 201. 

4 See The Brahmastira Sinkara Bhüsya with the commentaries Bhamati, 
Kalpataru and Parimala, ed. MM Anantakrsna dastri, re-ed. Bhürgav Siastri> 
Bombay: Nirnaya Sagara Press, 1933. A recent edition ( 1981, reprint 1982 ) publi- 
shed by Parimal Publishers, Ahmedabad-Delhi and ** edited " by Kanhalyalal Joshi is 
merely a reduced photostat copy of the NSP edition, without acknowledgement. 

5 Afharvaveda samhsta, ed. S. D. Satavlekar, Pardi : Svadhyaya Mandala, n. d., p. 354, 


REVIEWS 


MEDITATIONS : by J. Krishnamurti, Krishnamurti Foundation India, 
64-65 Greenways Road, Madras 600028, pp. 63. Price : Rs. 30/- 


Meditations, a fice book-production with a beautiful photograph of 
Krishnaji, is a collection of Krishnaji’s writings culled from nearly a dozen 
of his earlier books. All these sayings deal with ‘ meditation? as Krishnaji, 
. views it, feels it and tries to describe it,.so that his readers can have a feel of 
and an urge for it. But, he pointedly says, ‘the description is not the 
described, * and that for * the described " one should not depend on any one. 
* Jt is for you to learn all this by looking at yourself — no book, no teacher 
can teach you about it. Don't join any spiritual organizations, one has to 
learn al! this out of oneself.’ Krishnaji always stresses keen observation of 
one's own mind. Observe carefully. Intelligently. Vigilantly. Ceaselessly. It 
is only after this that one finds the fountain of bliss, 


‘ Meditations’ is, in a way, the quintessence of Krishnaji's teachings, 
— as if you could divide his teachings into an outer shell and kernel, exoteric. 
and esoteric! [*Because what is in him to say,’ says his biographer 
Mary Lutyens, * was there at the beginning also.’ The apparent change in 
his teaching is nothing but a gradual unfolding, flowering and a seeking ‘in 
new words to express a truth that is so clear to him as his own hand, but 
which it is so difficult to make clear to others.*] It at once strikes you, 
pithy as it is, with its pregnancy of meaning and significance, the absolutely 
untarnished clearness of the mind that radiates love and compassion, empha- 
 "sises the need of being perfectly ‘alone’, silent, strong and self-reliant. 
There is a life, Krishnaji says, — and he himself drinks deep of it — in which 
there are no holes, no cracks, no crevices, no masks, no splitting up into 
many. Itis a monolithic existence replete with!a ‘ quiet bilss’, an *ecstasy 
of solitude’, * a choiceless awareness’ that is unending in space and time. 


One has to find it out for oneself and out of oneself, not through 
anybody. ‘Meditation,’ according to Krishnaji, ‘is the flowering of under- 
standing,’ ‘the flowering of love.’ All so-called meditation, its dead ritual 
is to him the denial of meditation. One really is awed by the rigour and 


1 Lutyens Mary, Krishnamurti: The Years of Awakening (Avon Books 1976 ) 
p. 102 i ' 
2 Ibid, p. 310 
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ruthlessly uncompromising analysis of Krishnaji. There is no place whatsoever 
in his thinking for devotion, that tender, but in his view crippling, sprout of 
human mind. He, as is his wont, throws to the wind the traditional connota- 
tion of the word ‘ meditation,’ defines it himself and makes it come true 
and alive in all its aspects. 


In Krishnaji’s view ‘ meditative’ life is not incompatible with worldly 
life. In fact, it gives a better tone and quality to your worldly life which 
you need not escape. Trust life. Do not treat it as something fearful or 
exiraneous. Accept it in its entirety, not in fragments as we ordinarily do. 
* Meditation can take place when you are sitting in a bus or walking in the 
woods full of light and shadows or listening to the singing of birds or looking 
at the face of your wife and child.’ Meditation takes away the multitiered, 
fragmented acceptance of life, which is the root-cause of sorrow. ‘Once it 
is there, though you may live in the world with all its noise, pleasure and 
brutality, they will not touch the mind. Once it is there conflict has ceased. 
But the ending of conflict is not necessarily the total freedom. Meditation 
is the movement of the mind in this freedom.? 


These writings have a permeating poetical quality of a high order in 
them. Not in any flippant, external or artificial sense of the word. This 
quality imperceptibly but most certainly wafts out of the limpid-clear vision 
of Reality, a perfect blending of Nature and Mind, the sterling quality of 
experience and a deep sincere urge to help the ailing ones on their path to 
bliss. Krishnaji knows he has found the cure for the malaise and he sin- 
cerely longs to give it to the world. 


Krishnaji’s English is superb and his style extraordinarily simple It 
is completely free from any mythical, religious, mystical or occult references. 
It never sways into digressions and illustrations, and never fails to bring out 
the point Krishnaji is making. In fact, *there is someting strange, even 
‘bewildering in the transparent clarity of Krishnamurti's style.* He totally 
avoids all standard terminology. Himself a great philosopher, who has 
reached dizzying heights, he denounces may be massive but lifeless acade- 
mics of formal philosophy. Canons, creeds, systems, formulas, insti- 
totionalised dogmas, ritual, jargons — all smother the spirit of true self- 
reliance and cripple one’s inner strength. Krishnaji, therefore, urges people 
* to live unhoused under the naked sky of love and truth. His uncluttered 
thoughts expressed in the simplest and clearest words that never fail to appeal, 
with the urgeney of his feelings, come to possees the breezy, envigorating 
freshness of high mountains. 


8 Ed: Luis S.R. Vas, The Mind of J. Krishnamurti, ( Jaico Publishing House ), p. 13 
£ Ibid,p. 21. 
} 
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Meditations is a book that at once engages, enraptures and enli- 
ghtens you, because it is the mind of a man wbo is crystal-pure, where noth- 
ing sticks, which nothing tinges, nothing sullies, nothing defiles. It keeps 
ringing in your mind opening new chambers in it, long after you have closed 
the book. Here are Krishnaji’s thoughts and inspired flashes that stay 
with you. 


Leela Arjunwadkar 


RASA THEORY AND ALLIED PROBLEMS i by Dr. G. K. Bhat, 
M. S. University, Baroda, 1984, pp. 69. Price : Rs, 29/- 


Dr. G. K. Bhat delivered a series of lectures on “ Rasa Theory and 
Allied Problems " under the Tagore Chair in Humanities, M. S. University, 
Baroda. The author clarifies that : “ In the course of my treatment, I offered 
some explanations and interpretations of some intricate concepts in the Rasa 
theory and suggested a perspective. ” 


These lectures now appear in book-form. 


The book is in nine small chapters in which the author analyses and 
explains clearly and with precision all important technical terms of Sanskrit 
poetics that are relevant to the Rasa Theory and its allied problems. Besides 
this, he explains fully the famous Rasa-suira of Bharata and this is naturally 
followed by a discussion on Bharata's view of Rasa. Next in line follow the 
four famous views on Aasa-nispatti. The explanation, analysis, criticism 
and value of each view is laid down and naturally its culmination is in 
Abhinavagupta's theory of Rasa. Here each theory that follows attacks 
the one that precedes and Abhinavagupta analyses and criticises all the three 
preceding views, as he lays down his own theory. It is notable that with 
each view the theory of Rasa comes nearer to the truth of Rasasváda. The 
philosophical background at the root of each is explained in brief. It could 
also be stressed that the four theories together form a unity in the ultimate 
sense because every theory that follows proceeds from the former. In this 
whole analysis, Dr. Bhat is at his best particularly in ** 4nalogy of anna-rasa", 
« Major defects of dankuka’s theory," “ Bhatfanüyaka's contribution tó 
aesthetic theory" and the entire eighth chapter on ** Abhinava's theory of 
Rasa." So many scholars have by now discussed and analysed the Rasa- 
theory and there is not much of a scope for originality here. But with that 
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again, Dr. Bhat's díscussion, analysis and exposition is clear, precise, to the 
point, subtle and scholarly and makes very lively and interesting reading. 
` Particularly the section 7 to 10 in chapter eight beginning with ‘ Psychology 
of Rasa-relish” and ending in “Summary of Rasa-concept" are a fairly 
original contribution of the author. 


The author is agaln original in the last summing up chapter which 
he captions “ Some problems.” He treats of the Rasa-theory in a wider 
concept and gives to us some views of western criticism. Here, some details 
would have been explanatory and welcome. Dr. Bhat rightly stresses that 
s T. S. Eliot says that emotion cannot be expressed directly, but has to 
be conveyed through *objective correlatives', so that when the external 
facts which must turn in sensory experience are given the emotion is 
. immediately evoked. ”. 


Again, the author's handling of the problem is too meagre, casual and 
just referential, It could have been a little longer and more elaborate. 
Dr. Bhat is right again when he states: * The relevancy, appropriateness 
and skill in constructing the components of art-presentation have to be 
separately judged by the principles of literary criticism. Unfortunately, 
Sanskrit poetics seems to be pre-occupied with theoretical speculations on 
the nature of poety itself, and did not do much to develop an independent 
science of literary criticism, ( p. 065)" 


But Dr. Bhat could have, following the path of Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta, taken the study further as he expected here. He could have 
hinted at the line of thinking and analysis with his wide and deep, life-time 
study, his tapas, his thorough grasp, and his authority on literary criticism 
and aesthetics; he is competent enough to do this. We, however, derive 
satisfaction from Dr. Bhat’s words in the Preface: “I wish to write, some 
day, a bigger and comprehensive book on this subject. ” 

We students of literary criticism and aesthetics will anxiously wait for 
the book aud wish him a long and healthy life for the purpose. As it is, the 
book is able, authentic and very wel laid in its structure. The further 
questions that the work poses are very well laid down together with the 
possible line of thinking that we can take on them. The work is thus thought- 
provoking. 

In thé end, the reviewer may be permitted to add that the very 
valuable work could have been made available to students and scholars at a 
lesser price by the University. 

R, S. Betai 
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` MYTH, FAITH AND HERMENEUTICS : by R. Panikkar, Asian 
Trading Corporation, 150 Brigad Road, Bangalore 560025, 1983, 
pp. 500. 


Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics is indeed a very significant contribu- 
tion to ‘Cross-Cultural’ or inter-religious studies which, we all hope, will 
lead to greater international harmony and understanding. No one can doubt 
the necessity of such learned appraisals of the basic theological and moral 
assumptions embodied in different cultures, or of the basic religious and cul- 
tural texts from which many, even today, get their spiritual sustenance. 
The immediate influence of such studies on human thought and action will 
depend on factors which no scholar can ever hope to control. The well- 
known scholar and theologian, Dr. R. Panikkar, has collected in this volume | 
several essays dealing with the three main topics in the book — Myth, faith 
and hermenutics. Many of these essays appeared in earlier versions in 
different books and journals, and also in different European languages, parti- 
cularly French and German. The vast erudition of the author is seen on 
every page — in his unobtrusive references to various *sacred texts' of the 
East and West, and in his own lucid translations from several languages. 
He refers frequently not merely to the Bible (in its multifarious versions in 
different languages ) or to the Upanisads and the Bhagavad Gita, but also 
toalarge number of other texts not usually known to the general reader. 
His apt quotations in the Notes from various Christian Saints, Biblical 
scholars, historians, philosophers, commentators, etc. greatly help the eluci- 
'dation of his main argument. 


Every traditional religion has naturally to rely on innumerable * myths 
which the orthodox regard as sacred and unassailable, and the modern 
anthropologists try to understand and explain in rational terms. The author 
rightly insists on the eternal significance of myths in all ancient civilizations. 
The interpretation of these myths in ordinary language, the unravelling 
of their symbolic structure and meaning, must always lead to different 
reactions to the original myths. Every myth, ancient or modern, becomes 
meaningful only if we can interpret it and believe it. Hence the importance 
of hermeneutics and faith. Myth, ‘the expression of a sui generis form of 
consciousness’ (p. 4) always remains the unconscious, tacitly accepted 
guiding factor in man's social behaviour. The author has very persuasively 
discussed various aspects of myths, old or new,- attempts at their inter- 
pretation, their use and abuse, tbeir inevitable existence and growth. 
Though the word ‘myth’ usually means a traditional story implicitly 
believed and respected by unsophisticated people, is the modern rational and 
secular world without its own new myths? The creation of new myths is 
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not unknown to modern man. All secular ideologies can easily turn into 
‘myths,’. almost unassailable, and as potent as old myths in controlling the 
behaviour of men and nations: We have new myths and new religions, 
though we do not like the words today. We must recognize ‘the funda- 
mentally religious character of Communism, Humanism and even Secu- 
larism.’ ( p. 435). Dr. Panikkar has discussed in detail some of the ancient 
myths, especially the myth of Prajüpati and the myth of SunahSepa. The 
latter he regards as a myth ‘of the human condition.’ He also mentions 
several Christian and other myths. But his real insight is best seen in his 
reference to the ‘great modern myths — such as tolerance, dialogue, plura- 
lism, democracy, justice, progress, etc.’ (p. 425). And whathe calls the 
Law of Tolerance has been stated thus : 


“The tolerance you have is directly proportional to the myth 
you live and inversely proportional to the ideology you follow. ” 


( p. 20) 


Indeed a very shrewd and realistic analysis of the world situation today. 
Intolerance is rampant everywhere and also expected and respected in certain 
fields, particularly in politics, in orthodox religion, in problems created by 
the myths of race, caste, colour, creed, sects and so on.' The author's 
commentary on some of these issues, his attempt to understand the root 
causes of human misery in the contemporary world, is very perceptive. He 
shows how the new secular myths have not yet been able to ameliorate the 
lot of the common man. In many contexts the situation has worsened as 
modern man has lost the old humility and has grown arrogant and supremely 
conscious of his power and strength. The modern struggle for political and 
military supremacy, from which only a few weak and God-forsaken nations 
are exempt, is a concrete illustration of the potency of some of these new 
‘myths. ° 

We must, therefore, try to interpret all myths correctly in the con- 
temporary context. Without entering into apy rigid formal discussion of 
what ‘ hermeneutics’ means today to logicians, philosophers, linguisticians 
or theologians, and without the use of any jargon, the author explains what 
he understands by tbe term. (See however his discussion of * Infallibility '— 
particularly pp. 392-408 ). In a very important note on p. 173, Dr. Panikkar 
sums up his own point of view : 

** It is interesting to note that the pres, pretis of interpretation 

comes from the Sanskrit root prath... Interpretation, then, 

would be the act of extending, spreading, lengthening, disten- 

ding, enlarging the meaning, not only d/achronically ( through 

time ) but also diatopically (in different places and cultures ). " 
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In this essential task of interpretation also the modern world is frequently 
engaged in mere verbal battles. Everywhere we come across specious argu- 
ments. If you can argue, that is use language effectively and rhetorically, 
you win your case. You can reduce everything to mere words, and forget 
things and situations. Speaking of the pluralism of ideologies and myths, 
he points out : 


** All this leads us to want to go beyond the mere awareness of 
plurality to an acceptance of pluralism. ... Pluralism cannot be 
accepted within an ideology. On the ideological level you 
cannot compromise with error.” ( p. 101) 


But ideologies rule the world today. And it is difficult, therefore, to decide 
what course of action is right or wrong for an individual or a nation when 
different ideologies pull in different directions, and each claims precedence. 
In such controversies, words are no longer tools; but they become in fact 
weapons of attack and defence. As the author succinctly remarks, * rational 
explanation amounts to moral justification ” ( p. 53). What are the guide- 
lines for social, political or moral behaviour? And can they be the same for 
every culture or nation ? 


It is necessary for every human being to have some kind of faith, 
some firm conviction which cannot be easily dislodged by superficial argu- 
ments. In his discussion of Faith as * a constitutive human dimension? Dr. 
Panikkar begins with comments on some of the familiar Biblical texts e. g. 
“ If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established " (A. V.). His own 
view is ‘if you do not believe, you will not exist’. ‘Believe in order that 
you may be' ( p. 190). He does not, however, insist on any traditional, 
uncritically accepted faith. His faith is much wider in scope, truly enligh- 
tened and enlightening, entirely in keeping with his vast ENGWIER and 
experience of different cultures. 


* Certainly it is insufficient to identify religion with ethics or 
reduce faith just to moral deportment, but one cannot deny 
that it is precisely faith that makes possible the unity of life in 
Man's daily existence. " ( p. 200 ) 


* Faith is not fundamentally the adhesion to a doctrine or an 
ethic. Rather, it is manifest as an act that opens to us the 
possibility of perfection, permitting us to attain to what we are 
not yet.” ( p. 202) 


Dr. Panikkar considers some of the questions asked and the answers given 
by various religions of the world - by Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, even 
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Shintoism. He analyses the Ways of the East and the West and their account 
and analysis of the Supreme Experience. One feels, however, that faith 
must ultimately remain personal and not quite open to logical dissection. 
That is why it is Faith. The author's comments on the Law of Karma 
from several angles - traditional, historical, sociologial, etc. — are extremely 
subtle and perceptive. 


* ... the theory of karma is probably the result of a historical 
process of secularization from the Vedic and brahmanic concep- 
tion of sacrifice to the general understanding of life itself as a 
kind of sacrifice." ( p. 373) 


It is unfortunately true, of course, that human actions seldom depend on 
mere intellectual or emotional beliefs, vague or firm; in practice they depend 
on other considerations generally far more mundane. Selfishness, greed, 
arrogance, vanity, expediency — these seem to dominate. But a factor far 
more powerful than even these is our ignorance of the need of ‘ under- 
standing ’, of interpretation: our refusal to see the other man's point of 
view. All individuals and nations can avoid many conflicts if they recog- 
nize the importance of understanding, apnd tolerating, different points of 
view. No man is infallible. Infallibility has no doubt been claimed by in- 
dividuals, by groups, by systems of thought ... by religious orthodoxy in the 
ancient world, by political obstinacy in the modern world. In his critical 
examination of the doctrine of infallibility Dr. Panikkar draws our atten- 
tion to the logical flaws that any such theory might involve and also the 
great harm that it can do in practice. Distance has almost been annihilated 
by modern science and technology. All countries and races are each other's 
next-door neighbours if they wish. But the mental, spiritual, cultura] distance 
still remains. Only diatopical hermeneutics can reduce this distance. 


The essential] unity of Dr. Panikkar's book lies in his broadmindedness 
and his ardent desire to create intellectual and spiritual harmony in the 
whole world. Different religions, different thinkers, different doctrines must 
be understood in essentially a human context. They should not be dismissed 
-a8 manifestations of antagonism or hatred. A comparative study of reli- 
gions, cultures, societies, and doctrines is the need of the day. And the study 
must be undertaken in a spirit of humility and a genuine desire to under- 
stand and love each other. The author's Notes may appear formidable to 
the average reader. But tbe message of the book is everywhere clear. It 
is never based on a one-sided approach such as that provided, say, by 
Western or Eastern theology. It is truly eclectic. From among the many 
passages available in every essay I select the following as illustrations of the 
author's humane and humanitarian outlook : 
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“Orthodoxy cannot be the supreme value. Secondly, the 
distinction between agnostic or skeptical relativism and a reali- 
stic relativity seems important. The former is a dogmatic 
attitude emerging in reaction to another monolithic dogma- 
tism. The latter is the recognition that nothing is absolute in 
this relative world of ours, that it all depends on the intrinsic 
and constitutive relationship of everything to everything else; 
isolation and solipsism are but the by-products of a particularly 
human hybris. The brotherhood of Man is not only an ethical 
imperative....” ( pp. 316-317) 


* .., religion is more than an objective set of doctrines, rituals 
and customs claiming to deal with the ultimate goals of human 
life; it is also and mainly a set of freely accepted and recogn- 
nized symbols in which one freely believes: It is the realm of 
the myth... ° (pp. 444-455 ) 


As a cross-Cultural study based on a very intimate acquaintance with diffe- 
rent religions and cultures the book must be ca refully read by the orthodox 
as well as by the sceptic. 


V. N. Dhavale 


THE HINDI ORAL EPIC CANAINI : ed. by Dr. Shyam Manobar 
Pandey ; Pub. : Sahitya Bhawan Pvt. Ltd., 93, K. P. Kakkar Road, 
Allahabad 211003; First Edition 1982, pp. 82+ 627 Demy; Price: 
Rs. 150/- 


Canaini, the tale of Lorik and Canda, has come down to us from 
i4th c. A. D., if not earlier, and has the tradition of being sung orally by 
the skilled singers of Northern India. One would not be surprised if he comes 
across as many versions of this Epic as there are the dialects of Hindi. Every 
time the tale is sung by a traditional singer, a new version comes into being, 
‘which differs from the earlier quite largely. The impact of the love-story on : 
the Indian society in North has been so great that the Sufi poet, Mullà Daud 
wrote the first literary epic, Cand@yan, in Awadhi, based on this tale, in 
1378 A. D. and a galaxy of Hindi, Bengali and Persian poets followed him 
by adopting the tale for their own version of literary epic in their own 
languages and dialects. Ceniuries after Mulla Daud, Hamidi wrote his 
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Asmatnāmā in 1706 A. D. in Persian, using the tale as basis of his com- 
Position. The tale has survived in its oral form till this date, even though 
due to several reasons the tradition seems to be dying out very fast. Itisa 
matter of great relief, therefore, that Dr. Pandey, well known for his scholar- 

. Ship and as an authority on Hindi Premákhyàna Kavya, recovered through 
his untiring efforts the various versions of Canaini as a result of which he 
has been able to produce a well-edited version in its present form. The first 
version edited by him, was published in 1979 under the title “ Hindi Oral Epic 
Loriki " and working on the same lines the editor has brought out the second 
version which also contains an English Introduction with complete Hindi 
text, its commentary and an exhaustive glossary. Out of the eight versions 
of the tale sung by different singers in its epic form and collected by Dr. 
Pandey, from Patna, Ballia, Ghazipur, Benaras, Mirzapur, Allababad and 
Gonda districts, present version is that from Allahabad. Ram Avatar, the 
singer, learnt this from one Bhairava Gareriya, the shepherd, but as the 
singers perfect their art through recitals and competitions of Canaini and 
virahá ( fazet) and have more than one teacher, Ram Avatar also might 
have Jearnt it from some other teachers also and perfected the singing of 
Canaini by adopting the various traditions suiting his own taste. Our 
thanks are due to Dr. Pandey for the perfect rendering of the text from the 
tapes into printed form, which is no less a difficult task. 


In his Introduction to the volume Dr. Pandey has, in detail, described 
the story of Canaini, the life-history of Ram Avatar, the history of Ahir 
community, the role of the audience in the singing of an epic, the formulae 
and the thematic repetitions in the Hindi Oral epic Canaini and the process 
of oral verse making and has substantiated his reasoning by giving examples 
from the text itself. Dr. Pandey has very rightly observed that inspite of 
the repetitions of phrases and formulas that occur in the text, there is never 
a Word to word repetition and the formulas differ in minor details and varia- 
tions of words, phrases and meters are very common to the oral epics and 
Canaini’s present version is no exception to that. It is the quality of āsu- 
kavitva in him that helps the performer improvise poetry by making addi- 
tions, alterations and omissions in other things and at the same time main- 
aining the basic sequence of the episodes, events and important themes. Thi 
brings a radical change in the text and every time the singer narrates the 
Story, new styles, meters and melodies present a new epic in short or long 
versions. 


Dr. Pandey has done a commendable job in bringing out these two 
versions of Canaini in separate volumes, which would help ia preserving the 
text feared to have been lost with increase in disinterestedness of the coming 
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generations in the oral traditions of epic-singing. This, I hope, will gene- 
rate a new interest in scholars of poetics to further the study into the act of 
creation, will help the linguists, and the literateurs as well, to analyse the 
dialects more intimately and to recognise the possibilities of the employ- 
ment of the splendour of the dialects in literary expressions. It may 
equally be of interest for social scientists for its cultural and social study. 
Dr. Pandey deserves a high appreciation for his scholarly work. 


ld 


— Anandprakash Dikshit 


ARSANUKRAMNI OF SAUNAKA, Edited Text with Hindi transla- 
tion by Umesh Chandra Sharma, Viveka Publications, Aligarh, 
1982, pp. 64. Price : Rs. 30/- 


It is well known to us that the ancient Indians made an organized 
effort to preserve their sacred Vedic texts in the same form as they were 
handed down to them by their predecessors. They invented various devices to 
achieve this purpose. Since the Vedic tradition was an oral tradition, they 
anticipated the possibility of various types of changes in the texts. So that 
there should be no change even by a syllable they took several measures 
like the various pàthas namely, the padapatha, the kramapatha etc. They 
took similar measures with regard to the seers of the mantras. They prepared 
a list of the seers of various suktas and the mantras. The text under review 
is such a list of the seers of the Rgveda called Argünukramam!. It contains 
ten chapters called mandalas since there are ten mandalas of the Rgveda. 
Each chapter lists the names of the seers of a particular mandala. The 
lists are detailed and exhaustive, and are in verse form. 


Tbis text was brought to light for the first time by Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra from Calcutta in 1892. It was appended in his edition of the Brhad- 
devata. Since then no other edition was brought out. Thus the students 
and scholars of Veda must thank Dr. Umesh Chandra Sharma for making 
this text available to us. As Dr. Sharma himself says, he has accepted the 
Sanskrit text of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra and has added a Hindi translation to 
it. Indeed, the translation has been very lucid and readable because it is a 
free translation. To make the translation more readable he has supplied extra 
words and phrases in the brackets. The translation is authentic, no doubt, 


Dr. Sharma has made this edition more useful by filling up the gaps 
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by supplying relevant verses at places. For instance, the verse No. 12 of 
the first chapter completes the names of the- seers of the suktas 36-43 and 
in the verse No. 13 the names of the seers of the suktas 51-57 are given. 
The gap of list of the names of the seers of süktas 44—50 is supplied by Dr. 
Sharma in the foot-note. 


Similarly, the editor has also suggested some proper readings in the 
text. For instance, the first half of the verse No. 6 of the first mandala reads 
as rcam Satani drstrtvad ( a misprint for drastrtvat ) eta eva satarcinah. Dr. 
Sharma has rightly suggested satdnam for $atani in this verse. Similar 
suggestions are upopa me for upottame ( Mandala 1. verse 22); $asyamüneti 
for Sasyamüne'pi ( Mandala 3. verse 8) and so on. These suggestions are 
quite good. He has also compared this text with the Sarvd@nukramani and 
has recorded the variant readings from that text (on pages I2, 13, 14 etc. ). 


Dr. Sharma has also noted in the foot-notes ( on pages 26, 41, 48 etc. ) 
the difference in the names of the seers comparing the list with that of the 
Sarvünukramani. 


Because of such additional information incorporated in this edition 
the edition will be very useful to the scholars. But the edition would have 
been still better if Dr. Sharma had put accent marks in the pratika of the 
mantras quoted from the Zgveda. That would have made a clear distinc- 
tion between quotation and non-quotation in the verses. 


Since the text is of a very small size Dr. Sharma could have paid little 
more attention to avoid the misprints of the following type : 


Correct 
eiim: for qafa: (p. 1 Tr.) 
STAT SAT for qrrateay (p. 13) 
NUITS for TOTA, (p.10) 
an TAT for anthra (p. 4) 
farfar for fa Ran (p. 8) 


There are many such misprints in the text and translation. 


I hope the editor would pay due consideration to the suggestions made 
above before bringing out the next print of this text. 


V. N. Jha 
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ANANDA COOMARASWAMY: A SCHOLAR COLOSSUS 
(1) Ananda Coomaraswamy - The Bridge Builder- A Study of A 
Scholar Colossus. l 


(2) Ananda Coomaraswamy - The Bridge Builder - A Study of A Scho- 
lar Colossus ~ Supplement... 2 


(3) Ananda Coomaraswamy 1 A Bibliographical Record compiled and 
edited by S. Durai Raja Singam ( Malaysia ) 


These three books form Centenary Volumes in honour of the late 
Ananda Coomaraswamy on the occasion of his Birth Centenary in 1977, and 
they have been published in Malaysia by a faithful disciple of Ananda 
Coomaraswamy — Mr. S. Durai Raja Singam with his own cost. The numbers 
of pages of these Volumes are 652, 104 and 424 respectively, and the paper 
used is of a very superior quality and all these three books contain several 
photographs and portraits of AKC and other famous personalities, and 
pictures of several art-pieces. S. Durai Raja Singam, a Malaysian scholar, 
now over 83, has made this extremely valuable contribution to the 
literature on Ananda Coomaraswamy, and I am sure in many long years 
to come no one in the world will surpass S. Durai Raja Singam in this 
kind of work. He looked upon Ananda Coomaraswamy as his * Gurudev ’ 
aod published these volumes as Gurudakshinü, as a mark of respect to the 
personality of Ananda Coomaraswamy, whom he respectfully called * Kala- 
Yogi’. S. Durai Raja Singam has prepared these Volumes with profound, 
tender and personal feelings, and dedicated the first Volume to his son 
Dr. Ananda Krishna Coomaraswamy, who was the namesake of Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy. S. Durai Raja Singam’s son Ananda Krishna 
Coomaraswamy died at the age of 29, quite in the bloom of his youth. Durai 
Raja Singam has writhen about this Volume in very soft words as follows — 
“ This volume printed on art paper in an edition limited to 300 copies is a 
centennial study of Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy...... The book is dedica- 
ted to the memory of my late son, Dr. Ananda Krishna Coomaraswamy, 
who was named in honour of his illustrious predecessor and whom he blessed 
on his birth 29 years ago. It is not for public sale but only for private 
distribution among admirers of Coomaraswamy, those friends who have 
helped spiritually or materially in the compilation and production of the 
work, and those relatives and friends who have sympathized with my family 
and myself in our great loss ........ It is my bope that both my Gurudev, 
Coomaraswamy and also my late son will continue to inspire me in death, as 
they did during life, to complete this task. May my work in Gurudev's 
memory help to sustain through the years ahead, so that my son, his name- 
sake, will blend in the devotion with which I apply myself to this noble end,” 
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Who else than S. Durai Raja Singam is competent to write on the life, 
genius and attainments of Ananda Coomaraswamy? It is Durai Raja who 
is the best authority on the work and contribution of Coomaraswamy, and it 
is he who has taken colossol labour to collect and put together several mono- 
graphs and prepare the perfect Bibliography of Coomaraswamy’s writings, 
books, articles, letters, speeches etc... The very title of this Book ** Scholar- 
Colossus ” indicates also the colossol labour Durai Raja has done in pre- 
paring these volumes, Readers of Ananda Coomaraswamy should remain 
grateful to S. Durai Raja Singam for this splendid gift to them which will 
make available to them rare and valuable material for understanding 
Coomaraswamy's views. In ‘A Bibliographical Record’ compiled by Durai 
Raja we get a detailed account of all the books, articles, summaries of 
Lectures of Ananda Coomaraswamy. They are classified and arranged 
systematically in a chronological sequnence. C. Rajagopalachari had said in 
his appreciation of this work * what a wonderful work you are doing, You 
are a veritable Valmiki and Hanuman combined. God bless you. ” Durai Raja 
Singam has taken utmost care in maintaining accuracy and exactness of the 
material he has collected from hundreds of sources and arranging them in 
a systematic and meaningful manner. He has also supplied, wherever possi- 
ble and necessary, the abstracts of the books and articles to enable the 
readers to grasp the significance of the thoughts and views of Coomaraswamy. 


A. K. Saran, in his long Introduction to this book, has put the tremen- 
dous work of Durai Raja in the proper perspective and brought out its 
real worth, In fact, these books of S. Durai Raja Singam can serve as 
excellent guides to all those interested in the study of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy. 


The Supplement No. 2 contains valuable material regarding Coomara- 
swamy’s dialogues with some towering personalities such as Rothenstein, 
Haveli, Rabindranath Tagore, Abanindranath Tagore, Gaganendranath 
Tagore, Nandlal Bose, Eric Gill, Graham Carey, Walter Shewring, J. T. 
Shipley and others. 


Itis one thing that Ananda Coomaraswamy was the first gifted genius 
in the sphere of art-appreciation and art-criticism in the whole world, but 
at the same time but for the work that has been done by S. Durai Raja 
Singam to bring AKC in lime light his great merit would have perhaps 
remained unknown to the enlightened lovers of art and philosophy in the 
whole world. Durai Raja has all'through remained extremely modest and 
humble in doing this work which is really monumental, and so I offer him 
the heartiest congratulations of the readers and admirers of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy's works for these his brilliant and colossol volumes, which speak for 
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the tremendous work of both Ananda Coomaraswamy and S. Durai Raja 
Singam, and which will go a long way in guiding the future generations in 
understanding arts. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy did not at all like to be praised by any ones 
He was averse to the writing of his autobiography or biography by others. 
He considered himself as extremely insignificant. He very much desired to 
be impersonal since he valued the most the Supreme Self, the great Purusa 
in him. He has written— “Shall I be grateful if you will publish nothing 
but the barest about myself. What you should deal with is the nature and 
tendency of my work, and your book should be 95 % of this. I wish to 
remain in background, and shall not be grateful or flattered by any details ‘ 
about myself or my life; all that is anicca, as the ‘ Wisdom of India’ should 
have taught you, “ portraiture of human beings is asvargya." All this is 
not a matter of * modesty’ but * one of principle.’ These his words clearly 
indicate how he stood for self-denial and he avoided his own personal publi- 
city. He used to say that Biography is rather a ghoulish trade. He did 
not like his photographs also to be published. Coomaraswamy wanted to be 
absolutely universal. He did not believe that he, as a man, was even relevant 
in the great search for truth. He explained in religious terms the anonymity 
of the artist and the refusal of the traditional artist to communicate his own 
personality. He thought that he was merely a functionary, a tool, An 
autobiography, therefore, is something we cannot expect from this man whose 
life's ideal was to be like the Avalokite$vara. 


Though Coomaraswamy was an eminent scholar acknowledged by the 
stalwarts of the world he was extremely humble. He says -- ** I should like to 
emphasize that I have never built up a philosophy of my own or wished to 
establish a new school of thought. Perhaps the greatest thing I have learned 
is never to think for myself...... and what I have sought is to understand 
what has been said while taking no account of the INFERIOR PHILOSO- 
PHERS.... ] have not remained untouched by the religious philosophies I 
have studied. I believe in the words of the Vedas, Buddha, Socrates, Rama- 
krishna, Muhammed, Christ and many others and in the timeless reality 
to which or to whom - according to the phraseology appropriate in each 
Case — these bear witness. I do not believe that I am this man so-and-so, but 
I am that man in this man, and that He is One and the same at once in all 
the temporary vehicles that He inhabits and quickens here and in His trans- 
cendance of them all. "' 


Though almost the entire career of Ananda Coomaraswamy was built 
up and be lived in the environment of the material affluence in the West he 
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lived untouched by Its external exuberance, superficiality and triviality. He did 
not appreciate the Western models of excessively erudite, intellectual scholar- 
ship. He says—<“ ... the end of ‘ scholarship is precisely to lose oneself or 
dissolve the ego, for which the Brahmin is recommended a life of poverty 
and study, to beg his food from the Society which he serves by the most 
vigorous standards of dedicated scholarship. Any intrusion of his persona- 
lity can only be detrimental to the impersonal, transcendental and saving 
knowledge. He is only an instrument of that superpersonal wisdom, the 
Veda, for the transmission of which he must keep his person (body and 
mind) in fitness. And it is against this philosophical background that 
Coomaraswamy did not feel interested in his personal history and could not 
make it of interest or value to any one else. According to him, the task 
before us all is to become no one," for HE, as the Katha Upanigad says 
* never became any one." 


Ananda Coomaraswamy was a spiritualist in his outlook and attitude 
to life. Applying this criterion to Mahatma Gandhi he says— “We in the 
West want Gandhi's India and no other. Don’t think of imitating us in the 
West, morkeys do as monkeys see; you are doing any thing but monkey 
tricks. The greatest tribute I can pay the Mahatma is that he is the only 
unpurchasable man io the world. ...... Nehru is the man of the hour and of 
the moment because we have been caught unawares and unprepared ‘and he 
speaks a language the West understands; Gandhi, despite all his errors, is the 
man of the age— our age. Gnndhi is great because he has dared to speak 
of non-violence in a time of violence, of peace and brotherhood in a time of 
. degradation and human destruction. He has spoken of man's highest inner 
quality and though we, who are of limited vision, cannot expect to follow 
him we cannot refrain from admitting and even worshipping him— a man 
who is showing us a way which cannot be followed until mankind is tamed.” 


Coomaraswamy brought out in an outstanding way the merit and 
value of the spiritual outlook of Indian culture in all the spheres of life 
such as philosophy, religion, art, education and social life. He was one of 
the ablest interpreters of India’s cultural heritage and spiritual meaning to 
the world at large. He, more than any one, gave Indian scriptures and art 
their rightful place in the world cultural history by placing them in the pers- 
pective of other world cultures, particularly European and Middle Eastern. 


Though a Ceylonese by birth Ananda Coomaraswamy was a great 
lover and admirer of India, her past wisdom, her philosophy, art, religion 
and entire cultural fabric. His profound love for and belief in India’s noble 
. destiny is expressed in his following credo, incorporated in his article “ The 
New Birth in India— A Living Movement” | 
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: * [ believe in India, one and indivisible. 


I believe in India, beloved mother of each and all of her many million 
children. 


l believe in India's divine mission. 
I believe in saints of her birth and heroes of her breeding. 


I believe in India the invincible, whom the world's loftiest and holiest 
mountains defend— 


I believe in the invigorating power of ocean, on whose lap lies my 
mother secure. 


I believe in India, the beautiful;— Nature's own paradise of loveliest 
flowers and streams. 


I believe in the sanctity of her every particle. 


I believe in India's departed sons, whose ashes are mingled in the air, 
earth and water, that give me my food, and form my very blood. I 
am bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. 


I believe in the abiding relationship of Indians of all times and all 
communities. 

I believe in brotherhood of all who elon to India’s soil, be they of 
whatsoever caste or creed. 

J believe in the living Indian nation dearer to her children than aught 
else of earthy kinship., 


I believe in its golden past and glorious jute. 


I believe in the righteousness, valour and patriotism of Indian 
manhood. 


I believe in the tenderness, chastity and selflessness of Indian woman-. 
hood. 


I believe in India for the Indian people to live for and to die for. 
I believe in one land, one nation, one ideal, and one cause. 


The service of my countrymen is the breath of my life, — the be-all ' 
and end-all of my existence." 


Ananda Coomaraswamy is against the materialistic and vulgar en- 
croachment of the modern Western culture on all spheres of life and so he 
raises a very fervent cry against it when he says— “Save Asia! Her ideal- 
ism is in danger. If you do not save her, beware last great Nemesis turn 
back on you, by the hand of Asia, the imperialism of wealth and of violence 
with which you will have armed her. The degradation will be the cause of- 
your ruin. In her uplift lies your safety.” 
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Though Ananda Coomaraswamy was Ceylonese by birth virtually he 
was Indian as he was thoroughly steeped in Indian culture and thought. 
His knowledge was not acquired as by an outsider but gained as one native 
to the soil. To this he applied a rare detachment, due in large measure to 
his scientific education. He tried to understand with sympathy the deeper 
meaning underlying facts and correlate it to the evolatinory processes that 
went to form the ideals and inspirations of the people. His exposition there- 
fore possesses a unique value. He was not concerned with defending the 
traditions of hieratic schools but with interpreting the realities which formed 
the foundations of Indian artistic and cultural achievement. His studies 
were not confined to India. His knowledge of other cultures gave him a 
breadth of view, and against this wide background he was quick to grasp the 
immense importance of India’s contribution to world civilization. Indian 
ideals and thoughts were unjustly belittlsd and vilified by the British rulers 
find their intellectuals out of the sense of racial superioriry over the Indians. 
Coomaraswamy tried to combat the unfairness of criticism by Western writers 
and also persuaded the Indians to shake themselves free from European stan- 
dards and stand on the intrinsic worth of their own culture. He attempted 
to restore European intellectual honesty clouded by racial prejudice and 
arrogance born of ignorauce. His purpose was also to quicken into life the 
Indian mind pulverised in the course of two centuries of British rale whose 
chief aim was to denationalise and reduce Indians to the position of serfs 
to serve imperialistic ends. Coomaraswamy set himself to fulfil this task 
with a single-minded devotion and remarkable concentration. And it is 
largely owing to him that India occupies her deserved position on the cul- 
tural map of the world. His intellectual integrity, vigour of thought, and 
dispassionate advocacy of a culture genuinely great— perbaps the greatest, 
with special reference to metaphysics and ethics— have been instrumental in 
carrying conviction among impartial thinkers. Coomaraswamy has not 
only saved from oblivion inestimable values but given self-respect and dignity 
to Indians whose forbears left such a priceless heritage for humanity. His 
scholarship and industry in research were phenomenal. 


Ananda Coomaraswamy was a staunch protagonist of Indian nation- 
alism, art and culture, but his pgide for India was not due to any narrow- 
minded and exclusive view. Just as Indians should be Indians he wants 
people of other nations to be themselves and not to get alieneated from their 
historic and cultural past. He says- * We believe in India for the Indians 
but if we do so, it is not merely because we want our own India for our- 
selves, but because we believe that every nation has its own part to play in 
the long tale of human progress, and that nations which are not ready to 
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develop their own individuality and own culture, which the world has a 
right to expect of them...” l 


Coomaraswamy describes the nature of a healthy nationalist attitude 
in the following manner. He says- “Indians we are all and therefore our 
only possible perfection consists in the development of the Indian nature 
we have inherited from our forefathers. Centuries pf real development of 
civilisation of noble fidelity to all the highest ideals men can worship have 
fixed forever the national character of India, and if we be not true to that 
character, if we be no genuine Indians, we can never be perfect men, full 
and strong men able to do a true man’s part for God and motherland. Our 
forefathers are our best models and patterns. They alone can show us what 
our common Indian nature can and ought to be. We must copy their 
greatness and goodness. Look to your forefathers, read of them, speak of 
them, not in unworthy mendicant eloquence, nor yet in vulgar boasting 
about our ancient glories while we squat down in disgrace, content with 
present degeneracy, nor least of all in petty controversy with the hireling liars 
who calumniate our dear India, but to learn from them what you ought to 
be, what God ought to be, what God destined Indians to be.” According to 
him, nations are created by artists and poets, not by merchants and poli- 
ticians, because in art lie the deepest principles, and nationalism is a duty 
even more than aright. The real nature of a nation is manifested in its arts, 
religion and culture. i 


The insistence of Coomaraswamy on maintaining the Indianness in 
our character, in our arts, thinking and education, is not a sign of any hatred 
for fcreign and foreigners, but he does not wish to lose the identity of India 
in every sphere of. life. He is reluctant to allow alienation of the Indian 
people from their national self, from their ancient traditions and soil. It is 
not out of hatred for England that India demanded freedom. He believed 
that the ownership of India was a chain about the neck of England and that 
the freedom of India was in the interest of England's own progress. 
Coomaraswamy was deadly against the apish imitation of the English and 
European people in matters of dress, food, houses, manners and, lastly, think- 
ing. He strongly advocates Swadeshi, not only from the commercial and 
economic points of view but also from the point of view of preserving the 
rich cultural heritage of India. He says : * Swadeshi is a way of looking at 
life. It is essentially sincerity. Seek first this, learn once more the art of 
living and you will find that our ancient civilisation, industrial no less than 
spiritual, wil re-arise from the ashes of our vulgarity and parasitism of 
today.” 


— 
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Coomaraswamy condemned the vulgarisation of our artistic sense of 
taste, our unnecessary apish imitation of European styles and fashions, and 
our neglect of national arts and industries. In his opinion our imitation of 
European mills and factories is degrading Indian manhood; and true 
Swadeshi should have attempted to preserve the status of our skilled artisans 
and village craftsmen, for the sake of the value of our country of men as 
men. Swadeshi must $e something more than a political weapon. It must 
be a religious artistic ideal. Coomaraswamy is of the view that Indians 
should not compete with Western nations by evolving for themselves a 
factory system and a capitalist ownership of the means of production corres- 
ponding to theirs. Indians should not toil through all the wearisome stages 
of the industrial revolution ...... It is absolutely necessary for Swadeshi in 
India to be a foresighted and constructive movement if it is to be of ulti- 
mate and real benefit to the Indian people. Swadeshi must be inspired by a 
broad and manysided national sentiment, and must have definitely construc- 
tive aims; where such a sentiment exists, industrial Swadeshi will be its 
‘inevitable outcome without effort and without failure. Coomaraswamy’s 
advice is to believe in the regeneration of India through art, and not in 
politics and economics alone. A purely material idea will never give to us 
the lacking strength to build up a great enduring nation. For that we need 
ideals and dreams, impossible and visionary, the food of martyrs and of 
artists. 


d 


Coomaraswamy’s reflections on the special significance of Indian art 
are indeed original and unusual. He has thrown new light ón the Indian 
concept of the beautiful, and has helped the world to understand the essence 
of Indian Aesthetics. In Indian Art, as in Indian Religion, there is an 
intuitive sense of the infinite. He says— “What after all is the secret of 
Indian greatness ? Not a dogma or a book, but the great open secret that all 
knowledge and all truth are absolute and infinite, waiting not to be created 
but to be found ; the secret of the infinite superiority of intuition, the me- 
thod of direct perception over the intellect regarded as a mere organ of 
' discrimination." He says that the Indian artist's aim is to suggest the idea 
behind sensuous appearance, not mere imitation of nature. Indian art is 
essentially religious. The conscious aim of Indian art is the intimation of 
Divinty. India is wont to suggest the eternal and inexpressible infinities, in 
terms of seusuous beauty. The love of man for woman or for nature is 
one with his love of god. Nothing is common or unclean. All life isa 
a sacrament, no part of it more so than another, and there is no part of it 


that may not symbolise eternal and infinite things ...... All true artistic creas 


tion is a passionate experience. 
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Ananda Coomaraswamy’s views on cultural regeneration are clear 
and they deserve a mention here, He says that if we really aim at improv- 
ing the world, the first problem to be solved is that of a philosophy of life- 
work. According to him, traditional societies such as India place * Man 
first; the work was made for him, not he for it.” Indians have emphasized 
manufacture for use rather than manufacture for profit; and their standard 
of living is qualitative rather than quantitative. Professions are hereditary 
responsibilities passed from parent to child. He says “The ultimate pur- 
‘pose, man's last end, is to be free, a liberty which transcends every sort of 
specific freedom.” There is no room for the pursuit of personal ambition in 
such a quest for freedom. Every man is a special kind of artist. ” 


According to Coomaraswamy, it is most undesirable to divorce man's 
work from his real joy and enjoyment of life. His advice to the West is to 
„eliminate the profit motive. He advocates a conscious return to the * philo- 
sophy of work” shared by Plato and the Bhagavadgit&, and echoed by Pius 
. XII; to establish a society where all work has an inherent dignity and at the 
same time a close connection with the perfection of the person. In his 
opinion if occupations exist which are inconsistent with dignity, they, must 
. be abandoned ; and if there are objects that have no worth of themselves, 
their manufacturing must be stopped. He says “ Use tools only if the in- 
strument enables the workman to make well what is needed and in the mak- 
.ing of which he can delight.” He further maintains that it is a grave 
mistake to separate work from art and say that art can be created in hours 
of leisure and not in his vocational work. In this context his utterance is 
very significant. He says — “Tt is the man who while at work is doing what 
he likes best that can be called *cultured.'" He held firmly the view that 
drt is of the first importance to man as a form of culture which humanizes 
..his toil and spiritualizes his ideas, and so art must become a way of life for 
all. He says at another place that in order to be cultured high education or 
even literacy is not necessary. “For cultural purposes it is not important 
, that the masses should be literate; it is only necessary that amongst the people’ 
there should be philosophers ( in the traditional, not in the modern sense of 
the word ) that there should be preserved deep respect on the part of laymen 
-for true learning that is the antithesis of the American attitude to a 
* professor.’ "^ Regarding the real nature of civilization Coomaraswamy says 1 
' “ Civilization consists not in multiplying our desires and the means of grati- 
fying them, but in the refinement of their quality.” In his opinion the real 
function of art is not only to yield pleasure to the sense organs and give man 
c superficial sensuous joy of the moment, but to give a more profound delight, ' 
peace and satisfaction. According to him, Indian society provides for spiris 
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‘tual and temporal needs at one and the same time; it provides both temporal 


Satisfaction of wants, values and responsibilities and spiritual liberation from 


those wants, values and responsibilities. 


Coomaraswamy warns the West that in a society where all work is 
economically determined and leisure is devoted to the hectic pursuit of the 
pleasure that was not found in the work, the common functions of life and 
thought are profaned. 


It may appear that Ananda Coomaraswamy was very harsh to the 
Westerners, but he took a rational view and evaluated the comparative 
merits of the East and the West and yet tried to build a bridge between 
the two. He was therefore rightly described as ‘The Bridge Builder’. He 
tried to bring the two together and play a constructive role in evolving a 
synthesis of the two cultures. He wished to combine the best in the East 
and India with the best in the West, but did not allow their specialities to be 
obliterated. He tried to bring about a constructive understanding and 
appreciation between the two and evolve a fine universal and rich culture of 
the real Man in men. He wished to eliminate the spirit of rivalry, hatred, 
enmity and hostility between the West and the East by bringing them toge- 
ther on the noble foundations of arts, literature and culture. He evolved for 
that purpose a universally acceptable * Perennial Philosophy ’ ( Philosophia 
Perennis) to provide common ground for the meeting of two. His attempt 
was similar to that of Rabindranath Tagore who formed the * Visvabharati ' 
in order to create harmony and friendship between the East and the West. 


Coomaraswamy's world famous article on ‘the Dance of Siva’ is 
superb. His interpretation of Siva’s eternal cosmic dance and the symbols 
reveals the profound mystical meaning and significance to the readers. In 
these books we come across several flashes of originality at several places. 
S. Durai Raja Singam has also given Coomaraswamy’s dialogue and corres- 
pondence with renowned world figures of his time such as Romain Rolland, 
Havell, Rothenstein, C. R. Ashbee, Eric Gill, Herbert Read, Graham Carey, 
Walter Shewring, J. T. Shipley, and several distinguished artists and writers 
including some scholars from the West, and also his close deliberations with 
some great Indian stalwarts who were his contemporaries including Rabindra- 
nath' Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Sister Nivedita, Abanindranath and 
Gaganendranath Tagore, Nandlal Bose and several others. Durai Raja gives 
a glimpse of Coomarswamy's innumerable friends and admirers in these 
volumes. He has also given some information of Coomaraswamy's three 

marriages and wives and his only son Rama ( by Done Luisa) who is a 
heart-surgeon. 
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There is a very interesting and important reference in Supplement 2 
to an unknown statement issued under signatures of 13 renowned artists and 
art-critics who disagreed with the view expressed by Birdwood and Archer 
that the Indians were barbarous people and their art of low taste. They 
have emphatically stated in their statement that India’s art is living potent 
and of priceless value and it deserves to be guarded jealously and the Indian 
art will never fail to command their admiration and sympathy so long as it 
remains true to itself. Sir John Woodroffe and Norman Blount were also 
great admirers of Indian Art and they had founded Indian Society of Ori- 
ental Art, Royal India Society was also formed in England with the initia- . 
tive of E. B. Havell, Ananda Coomaraswamy, T. W. Arnold, George 
Calusen, George Crampton, W. R. Colton, Cranmer Byng, H. W. Nevinson 
and S. K. Ratcliffe aiming at the promotion of the study and appreciation of 
Indian culture in all its aesthetic aspects. 


Thus we get in these volumes a beautific portrait of Coomaraswamy’s 
variegated and multi-dimensional personality and achievements. Durai Raja 
has brought together rare multifaceted material about Coomaraswmy which 
no one else could ever have been able to do. So S. Durai Raja Singam 
deserves grateful tributes by all the lovers of Arts and admirers of Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. 


Coomaraswamy is quite aware of the deficiency of the Indians and - 
Westerners both, and without losing the balance he points out their respec- . 
tive deficiencies and suggests both to combine the Best in each in order to 
evolve a superior type of art and lofty human culture, which has got to be 
Divine-centred. He says “ As the message of the West has been one of 
diversity, analysis, and the separate self, so the message of the East is one of 
the unity of all life, of synthesis and the universal self.” 


In all his life's work, as an interpreter of the Perennial Wisdom of 
the world which has lostits way in statistical literacy, he was concerned 
first in opening himself to that transcendental wisdom and for others in open- 
inga window through his writings to that wisdom now obscured by our 
‘evolutionist thinking.’ He was extremely humble all his life. He never 
claimed, originality in himself. He did not expect people to obtain his permis- 
sion and offer him royalty for making the use of his wrtings. He says — 
* There can be no property in ideas. The individual does not make ideas, 
but finds them. Let him only see to it that he really takes possession of them, 
and work will be original in the same sense that the recurrent seasons, 
sunrise and sunset are ever new although in name the same.... The anony- 
mity of the artist belongs to a type of culture dominated by the longing to 
bo liberated from oneself. All the force of this philosophy is directed - 


x 
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against the delusion ‘Iam the doer.'. ‘I’ am not in fact the doer, but 
the instrument ; human individuality is not an end but only a means. The 
supreme achievement of individual consciousness is to lose or find itself 
in what is both its first beginning and its last end. Ali that is required of 
the instrument is efficiency and obedience. ” 


Thus to conclude in the words of S. Durai Raja Singam we can say 
that Ananda Coomaraswamy created nothing, but interpreted almost every- 
thing — art, religion, philosophy, metaphysics, iconography, music, dance, 
painting, sculpture, literature and what not ? His books, articles, pamphlets 
and critical reviews were published not only in India, Ceylon, England, Uni« 
ted States, bat also in France, Germany, Findand, Sweden, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia. He exercised deep influence on spiritually awakened scholars and laymen 
alike, all over the world. Rarely have scholars in-the world covered such 
wide areas of research and exploration as he has done. Coomaraswamy 
was a first rate art-critic, a powerful cultural ambassador of India’s spiritual 
heritage, an unparalleled interpreter of the message of the East to the West, a 
crusader for art aud Swadeshi and a patriotic son of India with glowing and 
intense love for his motherland. His‘ writings are scintillating, brilliant ; 
inspiring, penetrating and yet full of vigour and virility. 


And the entire credit of presenting the multi-dimensional personality 

and genius of Ananda Coomaraswamy goes to S..Durai Raja Singam through 
‘these three superb books. But for these books the splendid works of 
Coomaraswamy would have remained unnoticed by the enlightened public 
of the world. I once again offer heartiest congratulations and thanks to 
S. Durai Raja Singam. . 
. Further I cannot desist from the temptation to say that all the labour 
he has done and money he has spent in bringing out these volumes will ever 
remain in future as a superb monument to his regard for his great Gurudey 
Kala Yogi Ananda Coomaraswamy, and generations to come will remain 
sincerely grateful to S. Durai Raja Singam. 


The Postal address of S. Durai Raja Singam is as quoted below :. 


S. Durai Raja Singam 
* Selvamanai! ’ 
House Seven, Section Eleven-Three 
Petaling Jaya 
Kuala Lumpur 
MALAYSIA 
Telephone No. 572425 


G. N. Joshi 
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DUHKHA -MUKTI KI SADHANA: by Lakshminarayan Rathi, Shri 
Jagannath Rathi Charity Trust, 27 Shankarshet Road, Bane 411009, 
1984; 40-- 400. Price: Rs. 50/- 


This book in Hindi is written by a well known indusrialist who is 
equally well known as an assistant teacher at the Vipashyana International 
Institute. Though this is the first attempt on the part of the author, he is 
successful in presenting a book extending upto not less than 440 pages. 
The title printed on the left hand pages, namely, Vipa$yanà Sadhana, was 
changed into the present one, for the reasons mentioned on the page 6. 


Leaving aside the preliminary material like Introduction, Preface, 
Contents, Foreword, Acknowledgements and Dedication, as well as the 
concluding portion like Conclusion, Appendices and Errata, the main matter 
is divided into five parts. These five divisions are preceded by a page devoted to 
a note on the Pali language. The first division presents an outline of human 
life as can be drawn in the words used in tbe Pali Tipitaka. In the second 
one the author, a science graduate, describes ‘man and universe’ viewed 
through atomism, The third division of the book again turns to the Thera- 
vada literature and presents the psychology contained therein. The fourth 
division is rather a continuation of the same topic. In the fifth, the reader 
gets information regarding two major aspects of Vipa$yanü, namely, the 
Centre and the tradition of the teachers. Also a short history of sacred Pali 
texts is included. Apart from the usual apparatus, the Appendix supplies 
also short notes on technical termigology as well as a:glossary. Both at the 
opening and the conclusion, some selected doha-s in Rajastani, composed 
by Shri Goenkaji, are found printed at proper places. The wrapper contains 
(i) an extract from a discourse delivered by Shri Goenkaji ( with his photo- 
graph), (ii) author's statement about the purpose behind the publication 
( with his photograph ), and (iii) the enlistment of the Four Noble Truths. 
The title of the book, as it is printed on the cover page ( preceded by an 
appropriate doha by Shri Goenkaji ), means : * meditation for freedom from 
misery', and, equated with the inner page-headings, it means: Vipasyana 
meditation for freedom from misery. Vipashyana (-as it is popularly 
spelt- ) is Buddhist Sanskrit vipasyana and Pali vipassand, ‘ discerning ? or 
‘insight’. ( Attention may be drawn to present reviewer’s remarks published 
in ABORI LXIV, 289 ). The central chapter, therefore, is the twenty-second 
one. The chapters preceding and following that chapter provide introduc- 
tion and explication respectively. 


Shri Goenkaji delivers his discourses in English and Hindi. It is, there- 
fore, desirable that the present book by Shri Rathi should be translated also 
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in English, As it is his first attempt, the author has expressed his aware- 
ness regarding the possible mistakes in matter or its linguistic expression. 
Still, the book can be described as a novel contribution to technical type of 
Hindi literature based on Pali sources. The Janaseva Press should be con- 
gratulated for the colourful get-up of such an extensive ( - change in the 
quality of paper is an indication - ) endevour in Devanagari printing. Being 
a Vipashyana meditator working amidst the Pali students, the present review- 
er takes this opportunity to recommend strongly Duhkha-mukti ki Sadhana 
( both the Library and the general editions ). 


J. R. Joshi 


BAUDHAYANASRAUTASUTRAM : BHAVASVAMI-SAYANA- 
CARYABHASYASAHITAM DARSAPURNAMASAPRAKARA- 
NAM ‘edited by Dr. Vijayapal, published by Yudhisthira Mimani- 
Saka, Bahalgadh 131021 Sonipat, Haryana, Samvat 2039 (1982 
A. D.), pp. 304-214, Price : Rs. 40/- 


The first Pra$na of the Baudhüyana Srautasütra is published here to- 
gether with Bhavasvümin's commentary Vivarana and Sayan&cürya's Vya- 
khyána. Both these commentaries have been published for the first time. 
Bhavasvümin's commentary has been edited by Dr. Sitaram Sahgal and 
Sayanücürya's by Kodlekere Subrayabhatta and Kodlekere Ramachandra- 
bhatta of Gokarna (Karnataka). The text of Bhavasvümin's Vivarana is 
based on four manuscripts and that of Sayanpücürya's Vyākhyāna on six. 
Bhavasvamin’s vivarana is available on Praánas 1-14 and also on Dvaidha 
and Karmanta portions. The text of the commentary is much corrupt and 
broken. Caland had used it while preparing his edition of the Baudhayana 
Srautasiitra, and had intended to publish the Vivarana along with the text. 
But he abandoned his plan in consideration of the corrupt and broken chara- 
cter of the manuscripts. Dr. Sahgal must have made great efforts in finalis- 
ing the text of the commentary on Pra$na I. Unfortunately he has not 
recorded the variants, so a conscientious reader has no means to verify the 
text of the commentary. 


Saáyanácürya, who belonged to the Bodhüyana school of the Taittiriya 
Yajurveda, intended to write a commentary on the entire Baudhüyana 
Srautasütra as is clear from the references to his commentary on the other 
portions. But no manuscript of the commentary on the portions subsequent 
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to Pragna I has so far come to light. Kodlekere brothers have done well in 
bringing out the commentary on Pragna I, They have recorded the variants 
wherever necessary. 


Bhavasvümin's Vivarana is short. He has not commented on each 
and every sütra. The commentator who lived in the ninth century A. D. left 
out certain stitras which in his opinion were self-explanatory. Sayana, on the 
other hand, has commented extensively. In one of his introductory verses 
he says that he would expound even those portions which earlier commen- 
tators left out deeming them as easy of understanding. While commenting 
on sütras he reproduces relevant portions from the Dvaidha and Karmünta 
and also explains them. In his explanations he brings out the information 
contained in the Grhyasütra, Grhya$esa, Grhyaparibhisd and Dharma- 
sūtra of Bodhüyana and Gopülakürika. As a result his commentary sheds 
importantlight on the meaning of the sütras which sometimes is hidden. 
He quotes numerous Sütra-texts, particularly the Apastamba Srautasütra to- 
gether with Dhirtasvimin’s bhüsya, Rümaàgnicit's vrtti on the same and 
Rudradatta’s commentary. Sometimes he refutes the views expressed by 
other teachers. For example, in connection with the shaving of the sacrificer 
on the Parvan-day he has refuted Rümagnicit's views (pp. 12-13). He has 
laid down the Prayoga at different stages and has recorded the Viniyoga- 
samigraha at the end of each Adhyäya. 


The editor has giveu the Sütra-text side by side with the two commen- 
taries, He reproduces a bunch of sütras and then presents the relevant 
portions of the commentaries— first of Bhavasvümin and then of Sayana, 

"Two different types have been used for the commentaries. The Baudhüyana 
Srautasütra is divided into Pra$nas; each Prasna is further subdivided into 
Adhyayas and also Khandas. Each Adhydya consists of one or more Khandas. - 
Caland has shown all these divisions in his edition. In the present edition of 
Praéna I only the Adhyaya subdivision is shown. 


Caland in his edition did not number the sütras; he simply puta 
perpendicular stroke above the line to mark the end of a sütra. The editor 
of the present edition has numbered the stitras, and in doing so he has relied 
on Sdyana who first reproduces a sūtra portion and then begins its commen- 
tary. In this connection it is important to note that while all other Kalpas 
are Sütra-texts, Bodhüyana's Kalpa is a pravacana. The basic point is whether 
a pravacana could in principle be divided into sütras. In many cases 
what Sáyana reproduces may amount to a sūtra. But there are cases where 
the portion taken np cannot be called a sütra. Thus, following the commen- 


taries, BaudhSS I. 1. 5-6 (pp. 9-15) reads as follows : asra4a afiat erg 
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at fant usu astra ath anh merse A serene 
seqreadta u & t| Bhavasvamin who is conscious of this strange sequence 
somehow tries to defend it : R arriaren s sfreearqardtfa uae adt: 
HEIDI. As a matter of ‘fact it would be reasonable to read the 
first sentence as eser at fata TT at faaradtacargarfa. Another in- 
stance is: wat aai... sqqefa aware wap wrérfe nang ah irf 
u 3% u (p. 20). Really this should be read as one sūtra. 


Even though old commentaries render valuable help in fully and correc- 
tly understanding a sütra-text, one has to be cautious in attempting a 
critical evaluation of the text on the authority of such commentaries. An ins- 
tance will make the point clear. Baudh$S 71.10. 15 (p. 108 ) ( Caland's edn. 
I. 12) reads : adat veftaettn Fae sara... aan aaahe amar... 
daa gear agf. Here both Bhavasvimin and Sáyaga have explained 
that the sacrificer’s wife herself fastens the girdle round her waist because 
it would not be proper for another person to touch her and also because 
the verb samnahye inthe verse is first person singular, denoting that she 
herself recites the verse and fastens the girdle, The untying of the girdle is 
later on prescribed in Baudh$S I. 17. 26 (pp. 184-185 ), (Caland’s edition 
1.20): gr 34 ware vef frerfr ga faenfr. att d ae wem ehh già. 
Here again both the commentators read qed} pup. Sdyana is aware of the 
reading qet Aarf, but asserts that wed [east is the correct reading. 


At both these places it is clearly the Adhvaryu who does the fastening 
and unfastening of the girdle The relevent Dvaidhasütra which the commen- 
tators also know points to the same. The first person singular forms 
saninahye and vigyami can reasonahly be explained by presuming that the 
Adhvaryu makes the sacrificer’s wife recite the verses on the two occasions, 
as he often does on other occasions. A critical scholar must not allow him- 
" self to be led astray by the commentators who sometimes become inclined to 
interpret a sütra otherwise under certain influences. 


[n the appendices the editor has reproduced Gopala's Karikas on the 
Dar$a-Pürnamasa and the construction of the Vihüra, an index of sütras, 
and an alphabetical list of passages from the texts other than the Taittiriya 
and the Baudhayana texts cited by S&yana. 

The editor deserves congratulations for bringing out the commen- 
taries of Bhavasvámin and Sáyapa on the first Pragna of the Baudhüyana 
Srautasütra which provide a significant means for the study of the Baudha- 
yana Srautasütra in particular and Srauta ritual in general. 


C. G. Kashikar- 
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A COMPREHENSIVE SULVASUTRA WORD INDEX: by Axel 
Michaels, Alt- und Neu-Indische Studien Vol. 24, herausgegeben 
vom Seminar für Kultur und Geschichte Indiens an der Universitat 
Hamburg Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH Wiesbaden 1983, 
pp. viii + 60. 


The word-index under review registers each and every word from the 
Baudhayana, Manava, Apastamba and Kütyayana Sulvasütras. The Vaidika- 
padünukramakosa published from Hoshiarpur has not recorded. words 
from the Manava Sulvasütra. The compiler of the word-index had publi- 
shed in 1978 his monograph on Beweisverfahren in der vedischen Sakralgeo- 
metric as Vol, 20 of the present Series in which the progress of the indexing 
of the Sulvasütras was reported. The work has been completed ‘and is 
presented in the present Volume. — ** This index is primarily designed to faci- 
litate the locating of parallel textual passages and to contribute to a more 
comprehensive knowledge of the mathematical-geometrical Sanskrit termi- 
nology.” The compiler further says that “lexicographic and morphologi- 
cal criteria are subordinate to this practical aim. Thus the definition of the 
lexical items is not uniform, but is organized in such a way that each word 
has been included and can be easily located, even if occasionally only by the 
use of cross-references.” Verbal roots have been recorded together with 
prefixes. Past participle has been listed separately. Word-formations with 
negative prefixes have been recorded under non-negative corresponding form. 
Compounds are listed complete, and their constituent members are cross- 
referenced. Feminine stems in adjectives and feminine Bahuvrihis have 
often been retained. Cardinal and ordinal numbers have been included as 
compounds. 


Thus one cannot expect the lexicographical rules to have been strictly 
applied in the present word-index. Consequently it remains to be seen how 
far the compiler has succeeded in his undertaking within his limitations. 
When one looks at the editions of the texts used by the author it is found 
that for the Katyayana Sulvasiitra he has utilised the edition prepared by S. 
D. Khadilkar (Pune 1974). While the Kütyáyana Sulvasütra consists of six 
Kandikas as is clear from all other editions, Khadilkar's edition has got 
seven Kapdikás. The last Kandika printed by him is not a part of the 
$ulvasütra, but is a group of Kürikas which is based on the Sulvasütra and 
is compiled by somebody else. Therefore the words from the seventh 
Kandika should not have been incorporated in the present word-index, 


In the index one comes across certain words each of which really 
amounts to two different vocables, e. g. iti aparam, iti ekam, iti vijffiayate, iti 
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$ruteh, dronacitokta ( dronacità + ukta), praugacitokta (praugacità + ukta) 
dasapadottaravedi (da$apadà + uttaravedi), ekádas$oparava (ekādaśa + 
uparava ), aikasatavidha (à + ekasatavidha ), güyatravadvidhi ( gayatravad 
+ vidhi), pragdaksinayamya (pragdaksina + àyamya ), dvistavat ( dvis + 
tdvat), yathapasya ( yathd + apasy@). There are certain entries which are 
not grammatically correct, e. g. kanlyamisa (kaniyas), jyayamsa (jyayas), 
and varsiyamsa (varsiyas) recorded alphabetically and cross-referenced 
under ‘amsa’ (wrongly *arni$a?). ManSulbaS 3, 1.1 is a Karika whose 
last quarter reads namo bharanto ye mase. This is a corrupt reading for 
namo bharanta emasi (MS f. 5. 3). The present index has registered the 
. word * masa’ taking it as the base of mase. The entry * dhraglya’ is obscure. 
Is it * drüághlyas'? It is not clear why the instrumental * uttaravedinyüyena ' 
is entered. The following printing mistakes are noted; agara ( agüra ), sam- 
bhava ( sambhaga ), avabhrtakalpa ( avabhrtha?), ukhyahasman (° bhas- 
man), g&rhapatydlaksana (° patya’), griva (grivi), cesta (cesta )s 
pakgamadhiya (° madhylyà), yathaprakrti ( ° prakrti ), sümitra ( Samitra ). 


The word-index is a welcome help to a critical and comparative study 
of Sulvasütras. 


C. G. Kashikar 


VEDIC MYTHOLOGY : by A. A. Macdonell, published by Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi 1981, pp. 190. Price : Rs. 55/- 


Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology was first published in 1898 A. D. at 
Strassburg as ITI. Band 1, Heft A of Grundriss der Indo-Arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde edited by G. Bühler. The entire series of the Grundriss 
was well planned and each of the Volumes published therein was a pizee of 
first class research, well documented, with voluminous notes and represent- 
ing up-to-date research in the subject. In his Vedic Mythology Macdonell 
had scientifically presented in seven chapters maximum information in mini- 
mum words concerning the various aspects of the Vedic Mythology. 'It 
served as a reference book for a student of Vedic religion and literature, It 
continued to do so even though research in Vedic mythology continued in 
subsequent years and several volumes had,been published. The book was 
long out of print when the well known firm of Motilal Banarsidass of Delhi 
published in 1974 a reprint of it by arrangement with the publishers of the 
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-original edition. Even this reprint was completely sold out, so another 
reprint was issued in 1981. Study and research in Sanskrit (Vedic ) literature 
is being prosecuted in many of the Indian Universities. Vedic mythology 
is one of the important aspects of the study of the Vedic religion and 
literature. Even though much has been written on the subject during the last 
so many years, Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology has retained its significance. 
Students of Vedic religion and literature are thankful to the publishers for 
having made the book available. 


C. G. Kashikar 


LITERATURE IN THE VEDIC AGE, VOL. J, THE SAMHITAS : by 
Sukumari Bhattacharji; pub. as Bagchi Indological Series 3 by 
K. P. Bagchi & Company, Calcutta, 1984; pp. xxxii + 335. Price ! 
130/- 


The author of the book, Professor Sukumari Bhattacharji, bas been 
known for her famous work, The Indian Theogony : A Comparative Study of 
Indian Mythology from the Vedas to the Puranas, originally published by the 
Cambridge University Press and later run into a second (Indian ) edition. 
While this work, for ifs vast compass, methodological approach and mode - 
of explanations, could on occasions raise the eye-brows of some, the present 
one promises much smooth sailing. This does not imply that it can be taken 
lightly. Rather the contrary : it has its own stamp, and an impressive one. 


The Vedic literature, which constitutes the first full religious and 
literary account of the Indo-European people and the first full-fledged 
oral literature, ought to have received a commensurate treatment at the 
hands of scholars. However, earlier standard of Vedic studies in the West 
(with the honourable exception of L. Renou ) showed a disastrous lack of 
this awareness by looking at the literature more asa source-book for religious 
and mythological information and for history of civilization. There was 
.thus a comparative neglect in them of the literary and aesthetic aspects of 
‘this literature, which fact has also been decried by Professor Gonda in his 
Vedic Literature (Ch. I, Sec. 7: “ Study of the Veda ", pp. 58-60). On the 
Indian side, this Book went to the hands of either the patriots (on their 
defensive against the ruling British) or the spiritualists. When studied: 
objectively, it agaiu suffered at the hands of Indians *'insuflciently abreast 
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of what is going on inthe West and especially of literature written in langu- 
ages other than English. " ( vide Gonda, o. c., p. 55, n. 6. ) The Mahabhi- 
ratakàra must have had a vision of a periodic repetition of history, when he 
found the Veda getting frightened at the interpretational outrages on the 
part of the alpasruta students. All these ‘inherent hardles and inadequacies ' 
In our Vedic studies * prevented healthy probing into our cultural heritage 
which is really rich’, although recently there are some hopeful signs promi- 
sing an integrated study of this valuable ancient text. 


The present book sets out to correct the perspectives aad meet the 
deficiencies in these studies, for the benefit of a modern generation of Indian 
students and of the interested lay public. And it has succeeded in the objec- 
tive remarkably well. 


In the Introduction, under four Sections, the author presents, in 
order, ( 1) the prevalent attitude towards the Veda and the state of Vedic 
scholarship in India, (2) a history of modern Vedic studies, (3) the cul- 
tural advance in the life and thought of the IE people during pre-Vedic and 
Vedic times, and (4) the sighs of New Thought and the miscegenation of 
Aryans and the pre- and non-Aryans. The four Chapters that follow deal 
with the four Samhitas and describe the contents and salient features peculiar 
to each. Thus we have discussions on : the vocabulary, syntax, dialect, 
accent, metre, the tone, pitch and stobha, the oral and poetic nature ( this 
usually in detail), the style, the society with its Weltanschauung, mythology, 
. sacerdotalism, the ritual language, the two-fold mystic significance behind the 
rites, magic, religion, the nature of prose, and the types of hymns. In an 
account of the Vedic Corpus at the beginning, one would have expected 
reference to the well-known record by Patanjali at the beginning of his 
Mahabhasya on the number of §akha@s known to him for each Veda. 


On most of the above topics the author brings to bear, one, her wide 
scholarship in the mythologies of different cults and relgions, making the 
comparisons highly interesting and illuminating, and two, her vast and 
up-to-date acquaintance with the rich and varied contributions by modern 
scholars all over the world. References to such studies, to give a very short 
idea, include those from Fr. Esteller, R. N, Dandekar, Gonda, Heesterman, 
Kashikar, J. A. B. van Buitenan, Wasson, V. M. Apte, S. S. Bhawe, S. R. 
Rao, S. K. Gupta, N. J. Shende, N. N. Bhattacharya, H. R. Diwekar, V. G. 
Rahurkar, etc. ( Did I miss spotting references to H. D. Velankar and S. A. 
Dange?) One also finds quite a few simple exegetical notes on specia] 
expressions. What is delighting is to get some illuminating (and many times 
original and acceptable) suggestions from the au.hor ( vide pp. 149 fn., 277, 
280 fn., 283, 305 f.). 
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+ There is a more than twelve-column Index.at the end, which, however, 
could have been made more useful with a sub-topical presentation. But 
what is rather saddening is not to get a ‘ Bibliography ’ collecting the nume- 
rous and’ very useful references scattered through the footnotes. 


- 


The printing is on the whole of a good order, needing only occasional 
corrections such as, for example, jus ( p. 20), sajani ya ( 42 ), purabhid ( 67), 
Meillet (69 ), sahasah ( 144), Salüvrkl ( 246 ), jalagabhesaja ( 258 ). 


. A few other, though minor, corrections may be noted : 1. reference to 
the writing by V. Raghavan should be on ‘The Rigveda’, not on ' Vedic 
Literature? ( p. vi); 2. ‘Congress’ should be read as ‘Conference’ (5 fn. 
5): 3. * Indian Antiquary ( Third Series ), Vol. THI’: needs to be added after 
the * Dandekar Felicitation Volume? (9 fn. 15); 4. * private" should be read 
as * privative ° (67 fn. 152). 5. What must be the correct writing: * Vajasa- 
neyl ( —) Samhita’ (269 fn., 277 fn.) or * Vajasaneyi-Samhita' ? I think, 
the latter : the former cannot be given by the compounding rules, though 
using the adjectival Vajasaneyl in a sentence is not wrong; the latter 
( compound ) is happy with the nalopa in Vajasaneyin. 


Making the reading pleasant with its beautiful language, the book can 
hold a strong appeal not only to the students and to the lay readers but also 
to the teachers directly in the field. It also raises high expectations about 
the Volumes to follow on m Brahmanas aud the Upanisads from the pen of 
the author. - 


S. D. Laddu 


BUDDHISM AND SCIENCE : ed. by Buddhadasa P. Kirthisinghe, 
Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, Delhi 110007, 1984, pp. xii+- 
163. Price : Rs. 85/- 


Two tendencies seem contemporarily to be surfacing quite recurringly. 
On the one hand, a zealous and unabetted attempt is being made by uphold- 
ers and defenders of age-old trends of thought, however antiquarian they 
might be, to show that such trends remain contemporarily as significant as 
they were in antiquity. In this way their contemporary relevance and signifi- 
cance comés to be highlighted and disproportionately emphasised to such an 
extent that they come to be shown and accepted as progenitors and spring- 
boards of various subsequent trends, though one may not generally dream of 
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linking them with each other. On the other hand, protagonists and cham- 
pions of contemporary and latest modes of thought, scientific or otherwise, 
seek to establish unbroken and uninterrupted continuity of them by secking 
to connect them with age-old trends of thought with a view to giving them a 
civilizationally and culturally a sound and unshakable basis. The present 
work falls, at least partly, under the sway of both these approaches where 
some professors of philosophy and Buddhist monks and four scientists- one 
an interplanetary biological and evolutionary scientist, another an astrophy- 
Sicist, third a well-known physicist and fourth a practising psychotherapist, 
tbree of whom are already exposed to Buddhism as they hail from Ceylon, 
China or Burma, — have collaborated to show that Buddhism and modern 
CWestern ) science in its various aspects remarkably well blend with each 
other without an iota of slightest doubt. 


Even if Buddhism is regarded as an ethical way of life and mode of 
thinking ( Foreword, p. ix ) rather than ‘a religion ’-( Ibid ) and even if it is 
granted that * our moral sensibilities have improved (?) in the treatment of 
animals and obsolescence of words like righteousness and justification’ 
(Ibid ) yet such a blend of Buddhism and various aspects of modern science 
cannot be taken for granted. It, likewise, cannot be a matter of presump- 
tion that ‘the Buddha and Buddhists welcome each scientific discovery, each 
new application of scientific principles’ ( Inuoduction, p. 4) without ade- 
quate opportunity of clash and debate between them, for even if the so-called 
‘neutralily of science’ ( p. 5) is not challenged, even if it is held that * the 
dictatorjal attitude of western science" (P. 7) and Buddhism do not clash 
and that they are also not likely to clash, three seminal questions remain to 
be posed and answered : One, is such an absence of clash due mainly to 
colonialistic submissiveness and docility of people from countries where 
Buddhism prevails? Secondly, are the westerners prepared, even in principle, 
to accept * the ethical basis for our industrial and technological age’ ( p. 7 ) 
which Buddhism is supposed to have provided? And thirdly, is Buddhism 
Not suspicious about materialistic aims of science ( Ibid) and its dictatorial 
character simply because of its ethical teaching? Moreover, the characteri- 
8tic Buddhist approach to science as practised in the west and the kind of 
philosophy of science it adopts and puts forth need to be sketched independ- 
ently of the consideration of the relation between science and religion in the 
West or even that of Buddhism and science. 


Unless questions of the above kind are seriously considered in advance 
it is no use our being told that Buddhism brought about scientific revolution 
( pp. 17-20 ), that Buddha's Middle way blends with western psychotherapy 
( pp. 40-44 or pp. 79-102 ), that Buddhism gives rise to and is non-discor- 
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dant with nuclear physics ( pp. 45-48 ) or that it has its own peculiar philo- 
sophy of science ( pp. 103-110) etc. All this would remain more a matter 
of imaginary suggestions and untested conjectures rather than that of scientific 
or well-founded defensible hypotheses. We had voiced similar reservations in 
our review of the book Theory of Atom in the Jaina Philosophy by J. S. 
Zaweri about a decade ago (cf. Annals of the B. O. R. I. Vol. LVII, 1976, 
pp. 273-78). The tendencies mentioned in the first paragraph above, — 
however, scem to be attracting more and more persons within its compass. In 
exemplification of them in our writings it is often forgotten that falling prey 
tothem we testify our intellectual slavery, however unconsciously or half- 
consciously we might be doing so. An exercise of this kind carried out 
with reference to any trend of $ramana tradition, as it is done here, or 
otherwise neither improves our understanding of ourselves nor our under- 
standing of western culture and civilization or that of intellectual trends 
which blossomed within their fold. 


The book is well brought out and is free from such blemishes with 
which books published in our country are generally seea to be infected. But 
it needs more to be taken as a pointer to the kind of exercises we should 
refrain from undertaking in order that we do not come to deceive ourselves 
and exhaust ourselves in dancing to the tunes we have never produced or 
ever thought of producing them. Except this kind of negative significance 
the book has nothing to offer to serious students of Buddhism. 


M. P. Marathe 


BUDDHIST FORMAL LOGIC : Part I~ A Study of Dignaga’s 
Hetucakra and K’uei-Chi’s Great Commentary on the Nyayapravesa 
by R. S. Y. Chi, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1954 ( Reprint); pp. 
Ixxxix + 222 ( hardbound ). Price Rs. 100/— 


It is a heartening feature that more and more scholars have started 
paying a little closer attention to formal and philosophical logic of Indian 
‘origin, especially Nyaya amd Buddhist. In the face of wholesale denuncia- 
tion and rejection of Indian philosophy to be nothing else but theology and 
Indian logic to be nothing else than junk of meaninglessness it is a re-assur- 
ing feature that both these have started catching attention of the concerned. 
` The present work by a Chinese scholar is ‘an interpretation of Indian Logic 
preserved in China f ‘its material being K’uei Chi’s great commentary on 
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Dignaga’s Nyayapravesa.’ It also aims at studying Dignüga's Hetucakra. 
The work was originally published in 1969 of which the present publication 
is a reprint. 7 


Right at the time of its first publication itself the author was in a posi- 
tion to see some of its major short-comings and, for reasons explained by him 
in his Foreword (1968), the work was allowed to be published without 
modifications, Since then more than fifteen years have elapsed. In spite of this 
why a revised edition of the work was not brought out, why the author’s paper 
on Catuskoti in its revised form was not incorporated in the work and why, 
likewise, a revised version of K. H. Potter's paper entitled ** Dignaga and 
the Development of Indian Logic" was not made available for the benefit 
of the concerned readers is extremely difficult to understand. Mere non- 
availability of the copies of the earlier print can hardly be a convincing argu- 
ment for mechanically bringing out a reprint. 


The author has adopted generally the symbolic notation of the Princet- 
pia Mathematica. Likewise he has borrowed and used Aristotelian termino- 
logy. Both of them are connected with their corresponding Philosophical 
Logic. But each of them is also connected with certain epistemological and 
metaphysical stand. Before adopting devices of this kind for explicating 
notions of Buddhist formal logic it should have been profitable aud immen- 
sely helpful to inquire what sort of philosophical logic as also what sort of 
epistemological and metaphysical stance Buddhist logic could be said to be 
appropriately connected with, Otherwise, through adoption of symbolic 
notation of Principia and Aristotelian terminology in explaining certain key 
concepts in Buddhist logic and interconnections between them ap element of 
violence and distortion is likely to be introduced. 


Since the book is published in India there seems to be no reason why 
Sanskrit restoration of such a small text as Digniga’s Hetucakradamaru 
should not have been made available. One cannot exonerate oneself comple- 
tely from this kind of responsibility hiding behind the curtain of a reprint. 
For a reprint of this kind, in which there already are accepted major short- 
comings, is more likely to mislead people rather than enlighten them. Heaven 
alone knows how long we would be required to wait by the time Dignüga's 
Pramánasamuccaya and Nyayamukha would be available in Sanskrit, 
although in a restored form. For, without these works being available it 
would be exceedingly difficult to understand and comprehend framework and 
implications of Dignaga’s logic. 


It is good on the part of the author to have compared the views of 
Dignàga with those of Udyotakara, But perhaps greater light would have 
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Come to be thrown on the topic if Dignàga's views on Trairüpya were consi- 
dered in the light of Dharmaklrti's views on it as also if Trairüpya of Hetu 
were contrasted with Zridhatva of Hetu Dharmakirti talks of. 


Buddhist logic in general and Dignàga's logic in particular is not free 
from epistemological and methodological considerations peculiarly connected 
with it. In the entire work there is no discussion of these aspects. This 
might perhaps be due to K’uei-Chi’s Great Commentary on the Nyayapravesa 
which appears more to be exegetical in character rather than hermeneutical. 
Even when the author has made K'uei-Chi's work to be the major, if not 
exclusive, object of his study, this in itself cannot absolve him from the 
responsibility of considering such aspects of Dignüga's philosophy and logic. 
Their consideration would have immensely enhanced the worth of the work. 


The re-print is brought out quite well. However, the work should 
have been provided with subject- and author-indices. A reprint need not be 
understood mechanically in every aspect- central as well as peripheral. 
Buddhist scholars would be grateful to the publishers if a thoroughly revised 
version of the work is made available to them at the earliest opportunity 
together with the requisite texts restored in Sanskrit. 


M. P. Marathe 


THE HEART OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY : DINNAGA AND 
DHARMAKIRTI : by Amar Singh, Munshiram Manoharlal Publi- 
shers Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi, 1984; pp. xvi+ 1684, Price : Rs. 80/- 
( hardcover ). | 


Tt is small wonder that classically important philosophers like 
Diùnäga and Dharmakirti and their works continue to attract attention of 
serious students of philosopby time and again. It is again a heartening 
feature that in such attempts at re-understanding and reinterpretation an 
effort sometimes comes to be made not to tow the line of western scholars as 
also not to be bullied by preceding Indian researchers, The present work is 
a scholaily and sustained effort to characterise philosophical position of 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti on the basis of the study of some important passa- 
ges from their extant works. It characterises their philosophical position to 
be Sautrüntika and, thus, offers a major ‘corrective to Stcherbatsky’s 
Buddhist Logic’ and the wrong impact it has created on the scholars of 
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succeeding generations — occidental or oriental. Although the present author 
is not the first to propound this view, especially because Satkari Mukerjee, 
S. N. Dasgupta, aud Rahula Sankrtyayan had mentioned it, yet he has taken 
special pains to glean the relevant passages not only from the writings of 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti but also from the works of their commentators to 
illustrate and substantiate the point he is making. The present work can be 
said, thus, to be an elaborate and full-scale attempt to explain and justify 
the otherwise neglected view of Satkari Mukerjee and S. N. Dasgupta. 
Students of Buddhist Philosophy should be grateful to the author for placing 
the relevant data at their disposal within the compass of a single book. 


The work, however, suffers from two important shortcomings. On 
the one hand, it seems to hold that the heart of any philosophy including 
Buddhist Philosophy in general or that of the philosophy of Diünüga and 
Dharmakirti in particular can be satisfactorily captured only through pigeon- 
holing it in or subsuming it under the banner of one or the other brand 
name — may be that of Vedanta, Buddhism, Realism, Idealism or even that 
of Sautrüntika, Vaibhasika etc. We have yet not been able to free ourselves, 
unfortunately, from the clutches of this tendency pioneered in our country by 
Madhavacirya of Sarvadaréanasamigraha and propagated by such historians 
of Indian Pbilosophy as Radhakrishnan. A device which is fruitful at an intro- 
ductory or general level turns out often to be misleading and distortive at a 
deeper and advauced research level. But the present * piece of research is’ 
claimed to be *a very important contribution to the understanding of 
Buddhist philosophy and to the history of Indian philosophy generally ' 
(Foreword, p. xiii ). How can one hope to capture the heart of any philosophy 
going about one's business in this way? For one's being able to accomplish 
such a task an individual work of a given philosopher needs to be made a 
point of concentrated and concerted study. Or else, on the basis of a com. 
prehensive and critical study of the important works of a given philosopher 
conceptual framework of his philosophy needs to be articulated in such a ` 
way that major contours of his philosophy will come to be cartographed and 
the logical geography of the major concepts employed by him will come to 
be mapped. Both these kinds of attempts have already been made in the 
Philosophy Department of University of Poona on the level of doctoral 
dissertations with reference to Dharmakirti. There is no doubt that such 
attempts are quite exacting and painstaking; but one is hardly required to 
go abroad to accomplish such tasks. The present work leaves aside any of 
these routes and yet boasts of capturing the heart of Buddhist Philosophy of ` 
Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. If the title of the work is snggestivs of the view 
that philosophy of Diünüga and Dharmakirti alone constitutes to be the 
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heart of Buddhist Philosophy then so much the worse for it, for any discern- 
ing and knowledgeable student of Buddhist Philosophy would know that 
such a view is unfair to a couple of other great philosophers in the Budhist 
camp like A$vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Jüünaári etc. 


On the other hand, what the work does is the following : (1) Hither 
we are told that Dharmakirti is a Sautrantika since he criticises vijfianavüda, 
or vaibhasika view (pp. 58-91), or (2) that he is a Sautrantika because in 
his logic, epistemology, ontology and ‘ axiology ° there are certain elements 
which are acceptable to Sautrantikas (pp. 97-115), The first of these modes 
of establishing Dharmaklrti to be a Sautrdntika is both negative and risky. 
For instance, just because somebody criticises Vijfidnavada thereby ore does 
not turn out to be a Sautrantika, for he could bea Vaibhasika. Or just 
because one criticises Vaibhayika view thereby one does not turn out to be a 
Sautrantika, for he could be a Vijfiánavadin. The second mode of branding 
Dharmakirti to be a Sautrantika too is not free from its corresponding 
blemishes. For instance, the author himself accepts that there are certain 
common features in the logic of Dharmakirti and that of Süákara Vijñāna- 
vadins like Ratnakirti, JiüánaSri Mitra etc. (p. 10! ). He further tells us 
that though the theory of fourfold pratyaksa was common to all schools of 
Buddhism, it was particularly developed by scholars in the Vaibhasika and 
Sautrdntika traditions ( p. 108). He also sometimes takes readers for a ride 
by telling them that theories of caste system, purification through water etc. 
were criticised by Dharmakirti because he was a Sautrantika ( p. 115). They 
have been criticised by the Buddha as well. Thank heaven, nobody has as 
yet branded the Buddha to be a Sautrüntika on these grounds ! 


There are number of typographical, diacritical and transliteration 
mistakes. It would have been a great favour to the readers if proofs were 
seen a little more carefully. "There are sometimes statements which are not 
only puzzling but mis'eading as well. Consider, for instance, the.following : 
* Dharmaklrti's whole ontological position can be expressed in a single word 
Svalaksana. Svalaksana, anitya paramarthasatya, arthakriyakaritva, anatma, 
Sunya are al different names of Svalaksana which was duly explained by 
Vasubandhu II and epistemologically elaborated by Dharmakirti ” (p. 1I1 ). 
Relevant bibliographical references and indices have increased reference- 
worth of the book. 


in spite of such shortcomings, the book would be quite helpful to 
students of Buddhist philosophy of systematic or Sanskrit period for the data 
it provides ratber than for the interpretation of it which is put forth. 


M. P. Marathe 
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DICTIONARY OF ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY : ed. by Ruth Reyna, 
Volumes I and IJ ( bound together ); Munshiram Manoharlal Publi- 
shers Pvt. Ltd, 54, Rani Jhansi Road. New Delhi 110055, 1984; 
pp. xx + 419, Price ; Rs. 225/- 


In any research envisaged to be undertaken by anybody, at whatever 
level it might be, importance of reference works and appropriate sort of 
lexicographies can hardly be exaggerated. In the contemporary spate of 
lexicographically oriented literature the present work claims to make a com- 
prehensive reference work available for the benefit of the concerned in 
oriental philosophy and thereby further the cause of research in it. It is 
claimed to be ‘ monumental work’ on ‘the lives of the prophets, social and 
religious reformers, philosophical foundations, moral bases and spiritual 
disciplines of living faiths of the world’ (Foreword, p. xt). In fact it is 
estimated to be ‘comprehensive Dictionary-cum-encyclopaedia* ( Preface, 
p. Xvi) of the subject ‘encompassing all human disciplines — art, drama, 
history, literature, music, mythology, polity, science et al’ ( p. xvi). The 
first volume of the work consists of two parts: Part I being devoted to India 
and Part IT to the Middle East. Likewise, the second volume consists 
of two parts, first devoted to China and the second to Japan. 


Though the work is claimed to be masterly, exhaustive and compre- 
hensive in character, we wish briefly to point out that it lacks any coherent 
focus and belies, unfortunately, the expectation. Due to the fear of an undue 
length of the review, by way of specimen we propose to confine ourselves to 
the discussion of certaia disconcerting features of the work with special 
reference to volume I, assuring the readers that the features of the work 
exhibited in the second volume are non-different from those of the first. 


Entries in the work are arranged alphabetically. So much the better. 
But consideration of the entries incorporated in the work is the first point of 
frustration. First, certain entries are unnecessarily duplicated through 
misplaced and misleading translations, misappropriate clues or otherwise. 
They should have been avoided altogether or at least cross-references should 
have been provided keeping duplicative entries to be unspaced. Nothing of 
the kind is even remotely done. Every entry is treated spaced and thus even 
duplicative entries have, unfortunately, been giveu an aura of distinctness. 
The explanation given ia face of duplicative entries at corresponding two 
places too does not unfortunately tally. Consider, for instance, the follow. 
ing entries : (a) * Absolute, The’ on p. 1 and its corresponding entry under 
‘`c Brahma, Brahman’ on p. 30, ( b) ‘Absolute Suchaess" ou p. l and its 
corresponding entry- ‘ Bhütürthata" on p. 29, or (c) * Acintya Bhedabheda 
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Vedanta’ on p. 2 and its corresponding entry, ‘ Unthinkable Dualistic 
Nondualism' on p. 196. Likewise, consider such entries as * Kanabhaksa’ 
*Kanabhuj' and ‘Kanada’ on p.98, or consider another such cluster of 
duplicative entries : * A$vattha" on p. 18, ‘Cosmic Tree’ on p. 48, * Peepal 
Tree’ on p. 143, * Pipal Tree’ and ‘ Pippala Tree’ on p. 144. The work is 
replete with such examples and through treating them to be distinct entries 
readers seem to be taken for a ride. One is at alossto understand the 
rationale, if any, of incorporating entries of this kind and in such a journa- 
listic way. Secondly, although part first of the first volume is supposed to 
concentrate on India, there is an entry ‘Zen Buddhism’ on p. 277 within its 
compass, not a trace of which is available in India, no matter one consi- 
ders literaturewise or following of the sectwise. Thirdly, there is an entry 
on ‘ Arya Samaj’ (p. 15) as also on * Brahma Samāj’ (p. 33), but there is 
none on Prürthanü Samaj. So too, there is not even a mention of vdrakarl 
sampradaya, or in part second of the first volume, devoted to middle east, 
there is no entry on Zionism, or under part first of it devoted to India there 
is neither a mention of Ahmedia or Khilàáphat movement nor is there an 
entry on Din-e-ilahi. It is very difficult to locate a coherent and non-arbi- 
trary conceptual framework and its determinative categories within which 
entries incorporated in the work could be fitted. 


Certain entries are contrary to facts and totally misleading in 
character. Consider, for instance, the following : (a) * J&ane$vara' (AD 
I4th century) : legalist ( p. 94). (b) Under the entry * ASmarathya’ ( Ist 
century BC ) on p. 16 we are told that he wrote a commentary known as 
Bhamatl on Vedànta Sütras, while against entry on Bhamati on p. 27 we are 
told that its authorship is attributed to Vacaspati. (c) ‘Ji’: shortened form 
of Jiva = live’, *live long’... ( p. 933). (d) * Laksapa' : secondary quality ' 
(p. 107), (e) Aphorism : a short, cogent sentence stating a doctrine, or 
truth; the four famous Vedic aphorisms are: * Tat tvam asi......... , (p.12) 
where aphorism is clearly mistaken for a maha@vakya on which there is no 
entry. On the top of this we are also told that “ Kas Tvam Asi” is such a 
famous Vedic aphorism, meaning thereby a mahavakya. 


Certain entries, which one would have obviously expected, are miss- 
ing altogether and this feature of the work casts a very serious aspersion on 
the exhaustiveness and comprehensiveness claimed for it. For example, 
there is an entry on Kālidāsa but not on Bhavabhiti, or there are entries on 
Jnanesvara and Nümadeva but not on Ekanātha, or there is an entry on Kryta 
Yuga but not Dvapara Yuga or Treta Yuga. Likewise, the rationale, if any, of . 
the utter absence of entries on Mandana Misra, GahgeSopadhyaya, Dharma- 
kirti, Arcata, Rümadiüsa, Caraka, SuSruta, Raghun&th, Rana Pratüp, 
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J&ünaéri, Tulsidüsa, T. M. P. Mahadevan, Rahul Sünkrtyayan etc., remains 
beyond the boundaries of normal comprehension in face of there being 
entries on such lesser individuals as C. A. F. Davids, Jiva Goswami, Indra- 
bhüti, Jayanürüyana, Kumürajlva, Mahüdev Ved@ntin, Nilamani Mukho- 
püdhyüya, Ruth Reyna etc. In the same way, whereas one finds entries on 
such works as Atmapaficaka, Vedantasara, Bhümati, Gaudapada Karika, 
(Nyaya) Kusumafijali, Bhavisya Purana, Nyàya Kandali, Padarthadharma- 
samgraha, Sakunatala, Tattvakaumudi etc., one fails to find any entry on 
Pancadasi, Vedanta Paribhasa, Atmatattvaviveka, Garuda Purana, Nyaya- 
Mafijari, Padarthatattvaniriipana, Prameyakamalamürtanda, Raghuvamsa, 
Fattvacint@mani, Didhiti, Mathur!, Jagadisi, Pramüna Vartika etc. By 
no stretch of imagination can these works be summarily dismissed as unim- 
portant. 


The sources on which the editor has come to rely are almost unex- 
ceptionally removed from the original works which should have, as a matter 
of fact, and in priniciple, been relied upon. This makes the reliability of the 
Work a questionable feature. 


The work is useful for novices and sophomores, but certainly not to 
those who are going to consider it from research point of view. It is a good 
and handy reference work for undergraduate students provided they are 
instructed with what cautions and precautions it needs to be used. Other- 
wise they are more likely to be misled and confused by it. 


There are diacritical, transliteration mistakes without their being . 
corrected through errata or corrigendum., Regarding the work being consi- 
dered to be masterly, comprehensive and exhaustive, the less said the better. 


M. P. Marathe 


THE BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY AS PRESENTED IN MIMÁMSA 
SLOKA VARTIKA : by Vijaya Rani; Parimal Publications, 33/17 
Shakti Nagar, Delhi 110007, 1982; pp. xviii + 264. Price : Rs. 100/- 
( hard cover ). 


The present work is a Ph. D. dissertation of the authoress. Itisa 
typical indological study of the tenets and doctrines of Buddhist philosophy 
as they are found presented and reflected in the Sloka-Vartika of Kuméarila 
Bhatfa together with Kuméarila’s reaction to them. It isa good sign that 
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scholars have begun to pay attention to inter-school dialogues and debates 
which took place in our country between adherents of Buddhism on the one _ 
hand and those of Nyaya or Mimāmsā on the other for, it is through studies 
of such debates that our understanding of concepts and problems is likely to 
be deepened and consequently we would be better disposed and prepared to 
write an appropriate sort of history of philosophical ideas in this subcontient. 
Presently we are unable to undertake and accomplish such a task because 
and in so far as we lack the requisite data especially since we study philosophy 
of any school of Indian Philosophical thought in the style and manner of 
Sarvadarsanasamigraha of Madhavacirya. The book under review is a marked 
departure from the established trend and it is this which is a heartening 
feature of it. We are not commending this feature of it just for the love of 
novelty, but rather for the hope that it raises. The authoress has drawn our 
attention to an invaluable data which otherwise is likely to be ignored and 
neglected considering it to be unimportant without its careful scrutiny and 
_ critical consideration which it so richly deserves. 


The worth of the book, however, begins and unfortunately ends with 
collection and presentation of the collected data, though this in itself is not 
to be dismissed and overlooked altogether. But this much and this much 
alone is not enough.  Indologists need to rise above their traditionally 
assumed duty and responsibility, viz. presentation and translation. Even in 
the case of a literary work like a drama mere presentation of the plot and 
translation of the text are hardly considered to be enough for our being able 
to properly appreciate it. So too, in the case of a philosophically interest- 
ing debate and controversy mere juxtaposition of arguments and counter- 
' arguments, views and their criticisms alone could hardly be said to score any 
point other than presentation of the data that can, and needs to, be utilised 
and exploited for one's being able to outline and map important contours of 
the controversy in question, as also to study not only determinants of it 
from either of its side but also to investigate into the possible and actual 
impacts of it on the intellectual milieu and climate that came to prevail sub- 
sequently. Through conceptual fibre-tracing of the debates and controver- 
sies their roots need to be unearthed retrospectively; but prospectively con- 
sidered, the seeds of hope and disappointment, illumination and illusion 
that such controversies might have sown and the results and consequences 
they might have generated need also to be brought to the notice of the con- 
cerned. It is this aspect of the study that the present work seems to have 
sadly overlooked and neglected. But to the extent to which it is neglected, 
"it brings forth a very serious shortcoming of the work. Let us hope that the 
authoress pays serious attention to this aspect of the work in the second edi 
. tion of the book if that should see the light of the day. 
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In spite of errata, certain typograpical, diacritial and.transliteration 
errors have slipped the attention of the proof-reader. The bibliography, 
idices etc., which have been appended to the book, have enhanced the refe- 
rence-worth of the book. . 


But above everything else, for the invaluable and otherwise easily 
inaccessible data within the framework of inter-school philosophical debates 
that the work makes available we recommend it to the interested readers, if 
not as an end in itself, at least as a means to the end of requisite sort of 
intellectual illumination. 


M. P. Marathe 


SURESVARA’S VARTIKA ON YAJNAVALKYA-MAITREYI DIA- 
LOGUE; by Shoun Hino, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1882; pp. xiv 
+ 328. Price : Rs. 125/- ( hardcover ) 


The present work is a critical and annotated translation of those 
portions of the Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavartika of Sure$vara which deal 
with the famous dialogue between Yajüavalkya and Maitreyl and concentrate 
upon important doctrines of Yajüavalkya's philosophy. The translation in 
English is lucid and readable. The work brings to the notice of the concer- 
ned an otherwise neglected work of Sure$vara, held to be an eminent desci- 
ple of Samkara. The translation is prefixed by fairly extensive introduction 
wherein important aspects of SureSvara’s philosophy, put forth especially in 
the translated portion of his Vartika, are explained, * drawing ° connection of 
Sura$vara with Samkara, Anandagiri and Gaudapüda in the Kedanta tradi- 
tion on the one hand and with Samkhya and Mimamsà on the other. The 
translation is also suffixed by useful glossary, bibliography and a verse index 
of the verses of sections 2. 4 and 4. 5 of the Váürtika, which are critically 
translated. The work is a laudable indological exercise and the author 
deserves to be congratulated. But complements need also to be paid to 
.Prof. K. P. Jog under whose supervision the work came to be completed as 
the author's Ph. D. dissertation, an improved version of which is the present 
published work. 


In spite of the indological significance of the work we wish to draw 
attention of the concerned to some points of considerable philosophical 
significance which seem to be rather summarily considered in the introduction 


y 
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by the author. One would have expected a little deeper consideration of 
them at the author’s hands, which doubtless would have enhanced the 
philosophical value of the work. First, Samkara’s philosophical position has 
been characterised to be Vivartavada ( p. 30, f. n. 1), although in Samkara’s 
commen taries there is no evidence to that effect anywhere to be found, nor 
does Sankara ever characterise his position to be so. Likewise, Samkara does ^ 
talk of sequential relation ( ánantar ya ) between Sadhanasaripatti and brahma- 
Jijfiása, but he does not seem to consider the former to be pre-requisite of the 
latter as the author contends ( p. 14). Secondly, it should have been in- 
quired as to why Sure$vara is required to rake up the issue whether expressions 
like ‘Gtma và are drastvyah’ etc. are to be considered to be injunctions espe- 
cially since Samkara had ruled this possibility out in no uncertain terms. In < 
this context the following passage from BSB is worth paying careful attention : 
« Kimarthāni tarhi * üàtma và are drastavyah $rotavyah? ityadIni vidhiccha- 
yani vacanani | Svabhavika-pravrtti-visaya-vimukhikaranarthani iti brumah” 
(BSB, 1.1.4). Thirdly, while talking of those who influenced the philoso- 
phical thought of Samkara and the post-Samkara Advaita Vedanta ( p. 61 ), 
although names of Bhartrhari, Gaudapada etc. are mentioned, those whose 
names Samkara very clearly mentions and to whom he acknowledges his 
indebtedness seem totally to be ignored. In this context his commentary on 
BS from I. 4. 20 to J. 4. 22 is worth paying careful attention. ( We learn 
that in the later work of his the author is paying attention to this point. ) 
Likewise, as SureSvara has criticised the theory of jranakarmasamuccaya in 
his Naiskarmyasiddhi, so too Samkara has very elaborately done so in the 
concluding portion of his commentary on the Gita, and this latter fact seems 
to have slipped attention of the author altogether. Lastly, it would have 
been instructive if the author would have told us why Sure$vara was required 
to formulate and put forth what is called 4bhasavada. An inquiry of this 
kind would have given a clue why Sureávara deviated from Sankara and 
did not merely elaborate what his master had put forth. 


These observations do not diminish the worth of the work, however. Tt 
would be profitable for teachers and students of Vedanta to study this work. 
An errata appended at the end of the book has not, unfortunately, been able 
to take care of all typographical mistakes. 


M. P. Marathe 


" 
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THE MAHABHARATA - THE STORY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 1 
by S. L. N. Simha, Birla Academy of Art and Culture, 108-109, 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta 700 029, 1983, pp. xii, 182. Price: 
Rs. 25[-, $ 5. 


As indicated by the sub-title, the book narrates, first, the story of the 


. Mahabharata ( pp. 8-73 ) and, next, tries to make clear the significance of the 
, epic for the present day. For this purpose, the author describes briefly but 


pointedly the chief characteristics of the principal figures in the epic, narrates 


. some important fables and moral tales, and then informs the reader what 


the Mahabharata is as a Dharma$üstra and a Yoga$üstra, This is a very 


readable account. 


It is well known that the Mahabharata contains much matter that is 


- not essential to the main narrative. Yet there is no doubt that this is consi- 


dered by many to be tbe most important aspect ofthe epic. The author 
shares this view and is not prepared to accept that the didactic portions in 
the epic are interpolations. He puts it the other way round: “the story is 
subservient to the didactic theme” ( p. 79). As regards the homogeneity of 
the book the author is quite emphatic: “the Mahābhārata is not a lose collec- 
tion of various themes, but a book of remarkable unity of conception and 
treatment " (p. 80). It would be difficult to agree with this view. 


While writing on the Mahābhārata as a dharmasatstra, the author 
rightly emphasizes that it is necessary to consider the term dharma in its 
widest sense. While writing oh danadharma the author says that the Maha- 
bhürata wants to stress that “ Giving is not charity, but an act of duty. 
Disinterestedness is its main quality " (p. 137). Although the author has 
great reverence for the Mahabharata, he does not fail to point out that as 
far as stridharma is concerned, the prescriptions of the epic are one-sided, 


| making it appear that “ women exist only for the benefit of men, whom they 


should serve with the utmost devotion and loyalty ” ( p. 136 ). 


The author on various occasions, especially while delineating the 
principal characters of the Mahabharata, has sought comparisons with the 
Ramayana. This forms an interesting feature of the book. In order to 
enable the general reader to appreciate these comparisons the author gives 
at the end of the book the summary of the Ramayana ( pp. 163-182 ). 

The autbor has made it clear in the Preface ( p. ix ) that for the pur- 
pose of writing the book he has almost wholly relied on English and Kannada 
translations of the epics. 

M. À. Mehendale 
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‘SECONDARY TALES OF THE TWO GREAT EPICS: by Rajendra - 
T. Nanavati, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad — 380009, 
pp. xii, 195. Price: Rs. 50/- 


Shri Nanavati discusses fully in this book some * secondary’ tales in ` 
the two epics -the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. By the word * secon- 
dary °’ he means ‘ any narrative that does not form part of the original story ’ 
(p.15). A little later ( p. 27) he wishes to define the term as that tale 
‘which is complete in itself, independent of the original tale’. This has 
been elaborated towards the end of the book (p. 163) as ‘that tale or 
episode may be called secondary which is not original, which is not connected 
in any way with the principal characters, or more correctly, with the central” 
cvent of the epic, or again, shows stylistic differences or creates internal con- 
tradictions or unnecessary duplications ete.’ 


The author has restricted himself in this book to the tales in the Bala- 
kinda and the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana and those in the Adiparvan and 
the Sabháparvan of the Mahābhārata. In the author's opinion these tales 
‘represent nearly all significant varieties of tales’ ( p. 27) in the two epics. 


The author has taken great pains to make a full study of all the impli- . 
cations of the tales. He seems to adopt in his treatment a historical, a 
functional, and where pertinent, a comparative approach. His view is that 
such a study ** must be related to its (i.e. the tale's) mythical, ritualistic, 
traditional, linguistic aspects so as to decide whether it yields any real histo- 
rical data or has ritualistic iconisation, or symbolises some philosophical 
concept or metaphorises some actual event" (p. 165). As a result ofa 
full-scale study of the tales on these lines his conclusion is : ** Cumulatively 
speaking the epic-stories are more often than not personifications or concreti- 
sations of some Abstract Vedic ideas. Philosophical concepts or sacrificial 
rites are often put in the concrete form of a story " ( p. 166 ). 


It will not be possible to enter into a detailed discussion of the tales and 
say whether or not the author has succeeded in proving his point of view. 
One may only note that the author occasionally makes statements which may 
not carry conviction. On p. 26 the author points out what he thinks to be the 
basic similarity in the motif-pattern of the R@mdyana, the Mahabharata, and 
the Nala story. According to him, jealousy of the antagonist is the pivotal 
emotion in all the three tales. But the jealousy of Kaikeyl, or for that matter 
of Kali, for Ráma, and Nala is not the same as that of Duryodhana for the 
Püpdavas. Again he says that the jealousy makes the antagonist use some 
trick against the protagonist, But neither Kaikeyl, nor Kali, nor Sakyni.. 
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' made use of a trick (Sakuni won the game by his great skill and we have, 
Yudhisthira’s testimony to the effect that Sakuni did not employ trick na 
manyate tam nikrtim mahátma 2. 60. 42y). The author's statement ** Duryo- 
dhana asks Vidura to bring Draupadi in the assembly-hall to receive com- 
mands from her new masters” ( p. 153 ) does not agree with the text of the 
epic. When Duryodhana asks Vidura draupadim ànayasva (2.59.1) he 
does not mean ‘ get her (to the assembly-hall)?. This is made clear when 
Pratikimin conveys Duryodhana's message to Draupadi with the words 
sd prapadya tvam dhrtarastrasya vesma nayami tvam karmane yajfiaseni (2. 
60.4). Itis only when Draupadi raises the question of her social status 
that Duryodhana asks her to come to the Assembly to get the answer to her 
questiou ( 2. 60. 10 ). 


It would have been to the author's great advantage if he had utilized 
the treatments by H. Lüders of the Rsyasrüga episode and of the concept 
of rtd. 


A list of abbreviations would have been useful. 


The book is happily free from glaring misprints. An occasional slip 
like “The word Rsya, spelt more correctly as Rsya” ( p. 41) leaves the 
reader guessing. 


The author's work is admirable. The L. D. Institute of Indology 
may justifiably feel happy about its publication. 


M. A. Mehendale 


THE BRAHMANDA PURANA: translated and annotated by Ganesh 
Vasudeo Tagare, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Varanasi, Patna, 1983, 
Part I, pp. 1xxxii, 1-389; Part II, pp. xiii, 395-719; Part III, pp. 
xv, 721-953; Part IV, pp. xv, 957-1223, Part V, pp. xxiii, 1225-1399. 


The present publications in five volumes are in continuation of the 
laudable enterprise undertaken by Messrs Motilal Banarsidass to publish in a 
series English translations of Sanskrit texts related to Ancient Indian Tradi- 
tion and Mythology. They have already published the translations of Siva, 
Linga, Bhügavata, Garuda, Narada and Kürma Purünas comprising the first 
21 volumes in this series. As said by the Editor, the series has been started 
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“ to universalize knowledge through the most popular international medium 
of expression, namely English ” ( p. viii ). 


The translation of the Brahmanda Purana appears in five Parts being. 
volumes 22-26 of the above series. Volume 22 contains the translation of 
the first two sections of the Purüpa, viz. Prakriyd and Anusanga, Volume 
23 of the first 43 chapters of the third section, viz. Upodghdta, Volume 24 
of the remaining chapters (44-74) of the third section, Volume 25 of 
the last section, viz. Upasamhüra (ch. 1-4 ) and that of the Lalitámahütmya 
(chapters 5-30), and Volume 26 of the remaining part of the Lalitamaha- 
tmya (chapters 31-44). This completes the translation of the entire Purina, 
which is based on the VenkateSvara Press edition of the text. The last 
Volume also contains the General Index. 


In the Introduction to Part I ( Vol. 22 of the Series) Dr. Tagare 
has dealt with all the relevant topics related to the Purana, such as its title, 
text-criticism, religious sects in the Purana, religion and philosophy, the 
Párasurüma legend, the historical tradition found in the text, and the date of 
the Purina. His conclusion regarding the date is that the Brahmanda P. 
is “ one of the oldest Puranas as it follows the old Catugpüda structure and 
its main body belongs to the pre-NP.* period ( 700-1000 A. D.)" (p. lxxxi ). 
Aithoogh it is not proposed here to discuss the question of the date, and 
Dr. Tagare's conclusion may well be sound, one wonders whether on the 
basis of the etymologies contained in the Purina one can conclude that the 
people of that period had forgotten * the root-sense of the words ” ( p. Ixxx ). 
Such ** unorthodox " etymologies as are found in the Purana can be found 
since very early times in Sanskrit literature. 


For the purpose of the review it is not possible to check the whole 
translation with the original text and judge its trustworthiness. Random 
comparisons suggest that the translation is fairly good. Some examples, 
however, indicate that the translator could have been a little more accurate. 
(1) In 1.1. 2. 6-7 we read $amitram atra buddhiman | mrtyus cakre maha- 
tejah which is rendered as * Mrtyu ... performed the Samitra rite’, But this 
is not correct. The line means that Mrtyu acted as Samita, that he did the 
duties of the Samitaé. (2) In 1. 2. 9. 72 dhanvinah is rendered as * defenders’ 
but in 74 correctly as ‘they had bows.’ (3) In 2.3. 14. 4 we read panke 
gaur iva sidati where sidati does not mean * becomes dejected’ but * peri- 
shes.’ (4) In 3. 4. 1. 134 we read saptarasmiratho bhütva udatisthad vibha- 
vasuh. This is rendered as ‘ The sun rises up with his seven rays for hig 
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chariot’. But the word saptarasmirathah seems to mean * whose chariot has 
i. e. is controlled by seven reins.’ ( 5) On p. xlvi the translator cites a stanza 
drstam vai etc. in which occurs the word mahaütman. This he renders as 
* great soul’. But this word is not likely to be a noun. It should have been 
rendered as * high-souled " ( adj. ). 


The General Editor of the Series, Prof J. L. Shastri, in the Prefaces 
to the five Volumes briefly indicates the contents of tbe respective volumes. 


M. A. Mehendale 


THE KRSNA CYCLE IN THE PURANAS: by Benjamin Preciado- 
Solis, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Varanasi, Patna, 1984, pp. xii, 
151, and plates 75. 


The sub-title of the work ‘Themes and Motifs in a Heroic Saga’ is 
quite modest. The work, in fact, is much more comprehensive. It deals 
with “ the stories of Krsna, their origins and formation, the themes and 
motifs that constitute them, and their representation both in art and litera- 
ture, specially in the Puranas up to the tenth century " ( p. 124). 


The author has done full justice to what he has aimed todo. In 
Chapter 1 he discusses the Vedic Antecedents of Krgna and comes to the 
conclusion that although the main traits of the Vedic deities Visnu and 
Narayana are reflected in the later Kispa stories, the name Krsna in the 
Rgveda cannot be said to refer to the hero and the god of the Purünas. In 
Chapter 2, the author examines the next phase of the literary evidence begin- 
ning with the Chandogya Upanisad ( 3.17.6 ) and ending with the Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali. He also draws on the epigraphic evidence like the Besanagar 
column and the Ghosundi stone inscriptions. Tt was during this period that 
Krsna began to acquire the form in which he is widely known. Towards the 
end of the chapter the author establishes for this period the chronology of the 
development of Krsna as a god and of the legends connected with him. 


In the following two chapters (3, 4) the author has made an admira- 
ble survey of some characteristic themes and motifs in the Krgna stories as 
they occur in the Harivarisa, the Visnu, the Bhágavata and the Devi Bhagavata 
Purüpas, the Ghata Jataka and the Balacarita. He also compares these 


motifs with their parallels in the storjes of Indra in India and of Heracles in 
Greece, 
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In the last chaptar ( 5) the author studies the representation of Krpa 
legends in the sculptures up to the tenth century. He has, for this purpose, 
included also the representations found in the Lara Jongrang temple at 
Prambanam in Java. This iconographic study opens with the representa- 
tions of Krsna and Balarüma on the coins of Agathokles discovered at At- 
Khanum on the Oxus river in Afghanistan in 1970. In his detailed study of 
the sculptures the author rejects some of the earlier wrong identifications, 
e. g. of an amorous couple in a sculpture at Páhárpur, Bangladesh ( pl. 40), 
with either Radha and Krsna or with Rukmini and Krsna; or he suggests some 
new identifications, e. g. of the representation of the Pralambüsuravadha in 
the central scene on the pillar at Mandor, now at the Jodhpur Museum in 
Rajasthan. The author identifles the female figure in this scene ( pl. 8) 
with Radha which, if accepted, would be her earliest known representation 
in sculpture ( 4th century A. D.) 


The author's appraisal of the evidence before him is generally strict. 
He seems to have slightly relaxed his rigour when on p. 36, column 2 
bottom, he is willing to take the tradition of a certain Krsna, a hero of the 
Vrsnis of the Yadava tribe as far back as the Vedic period since the Yüdavas 
(actually Yadus or Yádva ) and the Bhojas (?) are mentioned in the Rgveda. 


The author shows acquaintance with the wide range of literature 
connected directly or indirectly with the various details of the subject of his 
research. The author says that he undertook this study at the suggestion of 
Prof. Basham. Readers will agree that Prof. Basham's suggestion was 
directed to the right person. 


There is an unfortunate slip on p. 125, column 1, line 10, where we 
find * killing of Krsna’ instead of * killing of Kamsa '. 


M. A. Mehendale 


ERICH FRAUWALLNER NACHGELASSENE WERKE, Vol. I 
Aufsätze, Beiträge, Skizzen : edited by Ernst Steinkellner, publi- 
shed by Die Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien, 1984. 


After the death of Prof. Frauwallner on July 5, 1974, his literary 
Nachlass was first handed over to the editor and next it was gifted to the 
Institut für Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde of the University of Vienna. 
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This Nachlass, the editor informs us, consists mainly of four parts: 1. ‘Mas 
terialsammlungen ’, 2. * Arbeitstexte ’, 3. < Ubersetzungen’, and 4. * Darstel: 
lungen'. It is not the intension of the editor to publish Frauwallner's entire 
Nachlass. What will be published would be chiefly those texts which 
"Frauwallner himself had finally intended to publish. This will be done in 
three volumes. 


Volume I, which is already published, contains the following titles: I 
Über den geschichtlichen Wert der alten ceylonesischen (pp.7-33), Il Der 
ursprüngliche Anfang der Vaisesika-Sütren chroniken (35-41), III Der 
Navyanyüyah ( 43-36 ), IV Der Navyanyüyah, ein Artikel für das “ Worter- 
bucb der Philosophie (57-61), V Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, 
IV Band, Nachgelassene Skizzen ( 63-133 ): 1. Erkenntnistheorie und Logik 
der klassi schen Zeit ( 66-87 ), 2. Tantrayuktayah (88-92), 3. Sprachtheorie 
(93-119), 4. Mimümsa (120-122), 5. [Sprachtheorie des Vpttikara Ji 
(123-124), 6. Kumārila ( 125-126 ), 7. Dharmakirti ( 127-133 ). 


Each of the titles is preceded by the Editor's prefatory remarks which 
'contain useful details. In the text proper the Editor has not made any chan- 
‘ges except completing the incomplete references and partly modifying the 
references to literature since Frauwallner had often used editions not easily 
accessible today. 


The present volume will be followed by one containing “ Texte indi- 

"scher Philosophie in Übersetzung " to beedited by Gerhard Oberhammer, 
and a third one containing select “ Vorarbeiten und unvollendete Skizzen ” 

meant for the first part of the third volume of the “ Geschichte der Indi- 

„schen Philosophie” which should have dealt with the rise of the Hinayüna 
system. Apparently the third volume will be edited by the editor of the 

present volume. 
M. A. Mehendale 


LILAVATI-SARA by Jinafatnastiri, Edited by H.C. Bhayani with 
assistance from N. M. Kansara, Published by L. D. Institute of Indo- 
logy, Ahmedabad-9, First edition - November 1983. Price : Rs. 81/- 


The present edition of the Ll/àvatisara of Jinaratnasüri is based on 
the photo-copy of the paper manuscript belonging to the Manuscripts collec- 
tion of the Kharatara Gaccha Bhandar at Jesalmer ( Rajasthan ). 
C 
‘2 The title is supplied by the Editor, 
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The Lilavatisüra, which was completed in 1285 A. D., is a Sanskrit 
abridgement of Jinesvarasüri's Nivvana-lIlávai-kaha in Prakrit. No manus- 
cript of this Prakrit work is reported from any of the Bhandaras. So the 
work seems to be lost. Jine$varasüri lived in 990-1052 A. D. | 


s The Nivvana-lilavai- Kahá was a huge work. Its extent is said to be 
equivalent to 18000 verses. This means that its abridgement Lildvatisara 
with its extent of 5350 verses is less than one third of the original. 


The Sanskrit of the Lilavatisdra is not the standard Classical Sanskrit, 
but a type of Mixed Sanskrit usually called Jain Sanskrit. The author's 
scholarly knowledge of Sanskrit classics, lexicons, grammars etc. is clearly 
revealed in his free choice of words, forms, expressions etc. irrespective of 
their being standard, sub-standard, obsolete, in vogue, rare or customary. 
On almost every page of the work we can find instances of economy and 
compactness of expression. 


The important terms at the end with their meanings are very useful 
for the reader. The corrigenda have not been properly prepared. The 
scholarly Introduction adds to the value of the work, 


Mohan Lal Mehta 


MOKSA IN JAINISM, ACCORDING TO UMASVATI: by Robert 
J. Zydenbos, Published by Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1983. 


The aim of the work under review is to present and analyse the Jaina 
conception of liberation, as we have it from the pen of Umasvati, who was 
the first Jaina author to write in Sanskrit. The Tattvarthasutras, which is 
composed by him, deals with mokga ( liberation ) in detail in its tenth chapter. 
It is presented in the present work in English translation along with a trans- 
lation of the auto-commentary. The translation is preceded by an introdu- 
ctory essay and followed by an index and the original Sanskrit text. The 
introductory portion treats of the subject, the Tattvarthasutra, the Bhüsya 
and its author, the contents of the text, an analysis of the Tattyadrthabhasya 
(chapter X ) etc. | 


The treatise is a useful study in Indology in general and Jainology in 
particular. The author's statement that the state of moksa or liberation is 
seen in Jainism as a state of Kevala, which we may translate as isolation or 
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absoluteness ( p. 14), is not correct. He has repeated the same error else- 
where (p. 24). The Jaina meaning of Kevala is omniscience, and not isola- 
tion or absoluteness. The claim of the author that the Sütra and the Bhüsya 
are not by one and the same author, is not convincing. Similarly, his 
account of the distinction between the Taftvdrthasutra and the Tattvárthadhi- 
gamasutra seems not to be satisfactory. We should, however, congratulate 
the learned author for this sincere and scholarly study. 


Mohan Lal Mehta 


SRIMAD-VALMIKI-RAMAYANA 1 edited by Amarendra Laxman 
Gadgil, Shree Ramakosha Mandal, Pune, 1982. Vol. I, pp. 28, 898. 
Vol. IJ, pp. 183. Price : Rs. 110/- ( for two Volumes ) 


The Ramáyana and the Mahabharata which form the backbone of 
Indian culture, transcend all limits of time and place. The present edition of 
the Rümüyana, which gives the bare text, is brought out by the Shree 
Ramakosha Mandal of Poona under the able and imaginative leadership of 
Shree Gadgli. The Mandal, which, since 1971, has been doing admirable 
work, has, prior to the prsent edition of the epic, published Sri-Rama-Kosa 
in two parts followed by Hanuman-Kosa, an encyclopaedic work, a complete 
Marathi translation of the Rámayana, and several other studies on Rama 
and the Ramé@yna useful to scholars and general readers alike. 


The text in the present edition normally follows the southern recension 
of the epic represented by the Nirpaya Sügara Press edition, Bombay. The 
text is preceded by Pafhanopakrama ‘the set of verses to be recited before 
starting the ceremonial reading of the entire text' as is eurrent in the 
Vaignava, Smürta, and Müdhva traditions. 

The editor states that after a careful comparison of the variant read- 
ings it was found necessary to revise the text in a number of places, How- 
ever, owing to technical difficulties the revised readings, which differ 
remarkably from the corresponding readings in the NSP-edition, could not 
be adopted in the present edition. So they are listed at the end of Vol. I on 
pp. 895-98. 

Vol. II comprises the complete Sloka-index which is useful for ready 
reference. 

P..D. Navathe 
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VEDANITYATA TATHA RSI DAYANANDA (Hindi) ! by Dr. 
Srinivasa Süstri, University of Kurukshetra, Kurukshetra, 1982, 
pp. 8-192. Price : Rs. 32/- 


The principle of eternity of the Veda was originated and developed in 
the school of Pūrva Mimamsa. According to the MImürisakas, the Veda, 
which is the only valid means of understanding the nature of Dharma, is 
eternal ( nitya) and not composed by human author (apauruseya). The 
Veda is eternal because the word which constitutes it is eternal. This princi" 
ple of eternity of the Veda is the subject of the present book of Dr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, the ex-Dayünanda Professor of Sanskrit, University of Kurukshetra. 


This is the third book by the author which deals with the teachings 
of Swami Dayananda, the founder of he Arya Samaja and an eminent social 
reformer belonging to the latter half of the nineteetnth century. The book 
does not contain, as might be expected from its title, a systematic comparison 
of the conflicting views held by the celebrated part-masters of ancient schools 
of thought on the one hand and by the Swamiji on the other on the contro- 
vorsial issue of eternity of the Veda. Naturally we do not find here anything 
like a thorough examination of the arguments and counter-arguments set 
forth by the contending sides followed by critical observations made by the 
author. What the author has placed before us are only the brief summaries of 
the views of the leading exponents of differents Darsanas and of the Swamiji 
on the topic of eternity of the Veda. However, it is to be admitted that 
these summaries have their own utility. 


The subject is treated in five chapters. Chapter 1 is of introductory 
nature. It is stated that according to the view of Swami Daylünanda the 
term Veda is applied only to the Mantra-collections which are eternal. The 
Brihmana-portions which are said to be expositions of the Mantras are not 
to be regarded as Veda and hence they are not eternal. The author states that 
the aim of the book is to survey the ancient literature from the very begin- 
ning of the Vedic Mantras upto the post-DarSana literature with a view to 
tracing the origin and development of the concept of eternity of the Veda. 


In Chapter 2 a survey of Mantra, Brühmana, and the Vedanga-litera- 
ture is undertaken. In this connection it is to be observed that the author 
has not been successful in showing that the Veda was considered to be 
eternal from the very beginning. Similarly no evidence in support of the’ 
idea of eternity of the Veda has been brought forward from the Smrtis, the 
epics and the Puragas that are surveyed in Chapter 3. 


Chapter 4 which forms the majaor part of the work contains discuss- 
ion of the attitude of different Dar$anas towards the Veda and its eternity 


¢ 
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a 


l the or otherwise. These include systems of Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina, Ny&ya- 


Vaisegika, SA€mkhya-Yoga, Mimams& and Vedanta. Swami Dayünanda's 
views regarding the Veda, as reflected in his works etc., are summarised 
in Chapter 5. Finally it is concluded that the Swamiji’s approach towards the 
Veda was most comprehensive and it represnnted all main currents of Indian 
phiiosophy. There is a resumé at the end. l 


P. D. Navathe 


HAUTRIKA together with Karka’s Commentary and an English Trans- 
lation edited by C. G. Kashikar, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, 
Pune, 1984, pp. li - 218, Price: Rs. 40/- 


The critical edition of the Hautrika also known as Kütyayanlya Hautra- 
parigista is a fresh contribution to the Srauta literature by the veteran: 
Indologist Dr. C. G. Kashikar. This sütra-text whch is now being published 
for the first time is one of the eighteen Parisistas belonging to the White 
Yajurveda and an indispensable school-manual for the followers of the 
Katyayana Branta Sūtra. Our sincere thanks are due to Dr. Kashikar for 
making available to us this important basic text of the Vedic ritual. 


Like Kashikar’s edition of the Bharadvaja Srauta Sūtra, this edition 
of the Hautrika also has a methodical planning which is carried out with 
scrupulous care. Part I contains the text of the Hautrika-sütra and Karka's 
Bhisya preceded by an exhaustive Introduction. The text of the sūtra and 
the Bhasya is constituted on the basis of ten MSS, (four containing bare 
text and six the text with commentary) procured from different libraries 
and private collections. Variant readings are duly recorded in the foot-notes. 


The Introduction which contains discussion of the connected problems: 
is based on a deep study of the subject. Among the various topics discussed 
here'two deserve particular mention. The first deals with the genesis of the 
Yajusahautra and the second with the relation of the Hautrika with the 
two Srauta Sütras and the Khilas of the Rgveda on the one hand and with 
the Krsna Yajurveda and the Katyayana Srauta Sūtra of the Sukla Yajurveda 
on the other. 


As regards the controversial issue of the Y ajugahantra it is noticed that 
the attention of the traditional ritualists was so far concentrated on the validity 
or otherwise of the employment of that'Hautra from the sastric point of view, 
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Kashikar's approach to the problem which is based on historical considera- 
tions is balanceed and free from sectarian bias. On this point he has already 
expressed his vieew at length in his Srautadharmaci Svarüpacikitsa (1977) 
pp. 159-162, In respect of the ritual the sphere of each Veda is distinctly 
specified and accordingly the Yajurveda is completely aloof from giving 
the Hautra for the Soma-sacrifice. Such being the case the question arises as 
to why the Yajus-recensions recorded the Hautra even for the pre-Soma rites. 
Kashikar replies ( p. xviii ) that, in course of time, the authors of the Yajus- 
texts might have thought it expedient to include this Hautra in their works 
in order to meet the practical difficulties constantly faced by their followers 
such as non availability of Rgvedin priests etc. Thus according to him the 
environments of the times were responsible for the origin and growth of this 
practice. 


After comparing the details of ritual in the Hautrika with those in 
the Sanhàyana Srauta Sūtra and the Asvalayana Srauta Sūtra the learned 
editor coucludes that though some influence of ASvaldyana on the Hautrika 
is to-be admitted from the cases of parallelisms, yet a close examination of 
the rules in the Hautrika shows that they agree with those given by Sankha- 
yana rather than with those given by Aévalüyana, in contents though not 
verbatim ( p. xxviii ). 


The newly discovered thirteen mantras ( p. xxxi ff.) which are found 
to occur exclusively in the Hautrika is an interesting feature of the text as 
stated by the editor, 


Regarding the relation of the Hautrika with the Katyayana Srauta 
Sutra it is stated that the two works may be taken to be contemporaneous. 
Traditionally the authorship of the Pariáigtas is attributed to Kütyüyana: . 
Kashikar, who is inclined towards the traditional view-point, observes (p. 
xxxvi ) that chronological and stylistic considerations point to the common 
authorslip of the Hautrika and the KatySS. However, it appears that the 
evidence which is brought forward in this connection is too meagre to decide 
conclusively the issue of the common authorship of the two woks. 


Part II contains English translation of the sütra-portion with notes 
followed by three useful Indices. Prose mantras are translated with remark- 
able care. In this connection particularly notewoothy are the renderings of 
Maitraávaruga's calls at the Animal-sacrifice in IV. 3. 


The following few lapses were incidentally noticed : 


(i) On p. 13,1. 4 in the text the missing portion gRireqrq at Tat ag 
is to be added between ag and gftreqr (ii) On p. 123, translation of 2. 11.5.* 
41 [Annals BORI | . 
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‘... to Vaimrdha Indra ...' is to be corrected as: * ... to Vimrdh Indra ... *. 
(iii) On p. 179, translation of 5. 5. 1 : *... the articulation of vowels ... '. is to 
be corrected as * ... the explanations of tones..." (iv) On p. 180, translation 
of 5. 5. 8 : ‘The pitch is that which the Adhvaryus ... ° is to be corrected as : 
* The high (tone ) is ... Advaryu ... ". 


P. D. Navathe 


HINDU MYSTICISM : by S. N. Dasgupta, published by Motilal 
Banarasidass, Delhi-Varanasi-Patna, 1976, pp. xii, 168. Price: 
Rs. 15/- ( Paper-back ) 


Students of Indiau Philosophy will heartily welcome this first Indian 
edition of the series of six lectures on Hindu Mysticism delivered in 1926 by 
Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, a noted philosopher and teacher, as the Norman Wait 
Harris Foundation Lectares at Northwestern University. The Lectures first 
applared in book-form in London in 1927 and were reprinted in New York 
in 1959, 


The book is a systematic introduction to Hindu Mysticisn. The subject 
is divided into five fundamental types. The chief characteristics of each type 
are briefly touched upon, the materials being drawn from original sources. 
Having discussed in the first lecture the sacrificial type of mysticism as the 
starting point of evolution of Indlan Mysticism the lecturer goes on to treat 
the other four types, viz., the Upanisadic, the Yogic, the Buddhistic and lastly 
the one related to the Bhakti cult. Some other minor types are also inci- 
dentally mentioned. 


P. D. Navathe 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHIES, Vol. II: 
Indian Metaphysics and Epistemology : The Tradition of Nyüya- 
Vaisesika upto Gangega, edited by Karl H. Potter, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi, 1977, pp. xiii + 744. Price : Rs. 150/- 


The present Volume of the Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, which 
is appearing seven years after the publication of Volume I, contains a com- 
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prehensive resumé of the current knowledge about the Nydya-Varéesika 
school before Gangesa. The Volume is divided into two Parts. Part I 
contains an exhaustive Introduetion by Potter dealing with the fundamental 
aspects of the system. The tabular check-list of 56 authors together with 
their works etc. (pp. 9-12) gives at a glance the precise scope of the 
Volume. The list begins with Kanada and ends with Candrünanda. The 
items are arranged in relative chronological order so as to facilitate tracing 
the gradual development of the Nyüya-Vaiseglka thought. In Part II are 
given summaries of 31 works belonging to the system. Many of these are 
written by Potter himself. Ten other contributors have also collaborated in 
the scheme. The summaries are preceded by biographical notes on the 
authors of the works containing discussion of their probable dates and a 
critical estimation of the contribution made by them to the system. It is 
noticed that 28 of the authors are known only through references made by 
later writers to their works which are no more available or to the views held 
by them. The 8 mentioned at the end, it is stated, appear to belong to the 
period under consideration but are practically undatable. 


Those who are interested in Indian Philosophy will receive the Volume 
with a deep sense of gratitude to the Editor. 


P. D. Navathe 


* 


STUDIES IN THE PURVA MIMAMSA : by S. G. Moghe, published 
by Ajanta Pablications, Delhi, 1984. pp. xvi 4- 208, Price ! Rs. 150/- 


Dharma is the common subject of discussion of the Pūrva Mimanisa 
and of the Dharma-$üstra works although the aspects of Dharma which they 
deal with differ considerably. Hence itis quite natural that the commenta- 
tors of the Dharma-sütras and Smrtis as well as the aurthors of later digests 
have freely used the Mimanis& technique in their wtitings. So while going 
through these works one constantly comes across the use of Mimanisa termi-- 
nology and rules of mterpretation formulated in that system. In the present 
book, which is a collection of his articles contributed to different journals 
from time to time, Dr. S G. Moghe presents his studies on the nature of 
this influence of the Parva Mimämsā on the Dharma-~Sastra writers. He has 
also taken into consideration a few works belonging to the other branches of 
learning such as the Vedanta, grammar etc. i 
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Strictly speaking the title of the book is not quite appropriate as it 
does not precisely convey the idea of its contents. It will be noticed that the 
author has not based these studies on an investigation of works belonging to 
the Pūrva Mimamisé system as one would naturally expect. His main 
interest Jies in discussing the employment of Mimams& methods by writers 
in different fields and assessing their equipment as Mimamisakas. 


In the first five articles the author deals with non-Dharma-$üstra 
works. They are: Samkaracürya's Bhasya on the Brahma-sütra ( Art. 1); 
Nagojibhatta’s ParibhasenduSekhara ( Art. 2), Sayana's introduction to his 
commentary on the Rgveda (Art. 3), some commentaries on astrological 
works (Art. 4) and interpretations of Puranas by writers on Dharma-$üstra 
( Art. 5). In Articles 6-20 which form the major part of the book the author 
has focussed his attention on the Dharma-éastra works, particularly the 
commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Yàjfiavalkya-smrti which include: 
The Mitaksara of Vijfifinegvara ( Art. 6-8, 20), the commentary of Apararka 
(Art. 9,10), the Dipakalikà of Sülapüni (Art. 18), the Viramitrodaya of 
Mitramis$ra ( Art. 19) and the Subodhini of ViSveSvarabhatta and the 
commentary of Bülaribhafta (Art. 20). The last two are sub-commentaries 
of the Mitaksara. The other works on Dharma-$astra which also are treated 
are as follows: Kullükabhafta's Manvartha-muktàvali on the Manusmrti 
(Art. 11, 12), the Vyavahara- and the Prayascitta-mayukha from Nilaka- 
ntha’s Bhagavanta- Bhaskara, a digest ( Art. 7, 15-17 ) and lastly the comment- 
aries of Maskarin and Haradatta on the Gautama-dharma-sutra (Art. 14). 
MM P. V. Kane's views on the Pürva-Mimámsa are discussed in Art, 21. 
In Art. 22, which is the last of the serles, the author compares the relative 
merits of the well-known commentaries of MM Chinnaswami Shastri and 
MM Vasudevashastri Abhyankar on Apadeva's Mtimümsanyaya-prakaáa. 


The topic which the author has taken for discussion is very important 
as itis connected with different disciplines. However, after going through 
the book one finds that it suffers a great deal from negligence or lack of 
carefulness. Very often the treatment of the collected material is found to be 
too superficial and stereotyped. Lists of technical terms ( p. 4 ff) and 
maxims ( p. 2) in Mimamsa are given. In such cases it is very necessary first 
to fully explain their significance according to the Parva, Mimanisa and then 
discuss their exact bearing in the works of writers which are under consi- 
deration. However, this has not been done consistently. Barring only a few 
exceptions ( e. g., Ch. 10) exact references to the occurrence of such items 
‘in.the basic works of the Parva Mimümsü are conspicuously wanting 
throughout, As a consequence of this negligence what happens is that the 
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teader who is not thoroughly acquainted with the Mimanisa finds himself at 
‘a loss to fully comprehend the proper bearing of the point under discussion. 


It will suffice to notice a case or two here: (i) In the discussion of the 
expression nityanuvada ( p. 6) employed by Samkarücürya it is desirable to 
cite tbe relevant passage from the Bhásya on Brahma-sutra IlI. 3. 19. and 
discuss it'fully. It is also necessary to state that the example 4 gRr- 
aeqt maA a ffà (incorrectly cited as na antarikse na ca divi) is discussed 
by Sabara in his Bhagya on Mim Sūtra 1.2. 5 and 18. The said expression 
is used by Sabara in the Bhasya on Sūtra 18 ( errfe sag fiat frargare: ) 
and by Kumārila in the Taniravarttika on Sūtra 5 (earft  rerrgatqeq- 
qreaPeardeana ). Now nityGnuvada is a variety of Arthavüdas. The author 
explains the term as ‘the prohibition of something that is not at all 
available by any other Pramünas'. What is the authorily for this explana- 
tion? Itis further stated that the given example ‘serves to prohibit, the 
enkindling of fire in the aerial region or heaven ’ ( Italics ours ). The example 
refers to ‘the piling up of the fire-altar’ and not to ‘the enkindling of fire’ 
as it is supposed. (ii) The author states : * Again Samkaracarya’s discussion 
on the Brahma-Sütra IJI. 3. 42 that the fruits laid down for the Pray&ja and 
Anuyüja rites that are subsidiary to the Agnistoma sacrifire — in the Sruti 
passage - are glorificatory in nature ...'( p. 7) However in the relevant 
Bhüsya-passage waaay fatetcrnareerer mil: Wer, dran ete ae 
quere there is no mention of the Agnistoma sacrifice. Moreover, 
the Prayajas and Anuy&jas are subsidiary to the DarSaPirnamisa sacrifices 
and not to the Agnistoma sacrifice as stated by the anothor (cf. Ananda- 


giri’s gloss : qA ymar Raua e Tada TERA VWIPESSSSUEIRI ). 


| As the treatment of the subject in the book embraces a considerably 
wide range of literature there was an opportunity for the author to discuss in 
a detailed introduction topics such as the place of the Pürva Mimirisá in the 
field of interpretation of texts and so on. A resumé at the end summing up 
the results of his investigations would have been also useful. In the absence 
of these the studies appear to be a loose string of articles. 

P. D. Navathe 
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INDIA AND INDOLOGY : Selected articles by W. Norman Brown. 
Edited by Rosane Rocher. Published for the American Institute of 
Indian Studies. Motilal Banarsidass; Head office : Bungalow Road, 
Jawahar Nagar, Delhi 7. First Edition : Delhi, 1978. Price: Rs. 190/- 


This volume was originally meant to be presented to the late Professor 
W. Norman Brown on the occasion of his retirement as President of the 
American Institute of Indian Studies. Professor Brown was not only the 
founding father of the AIIS, he was also instrumental in the setting up of 
the Department of South Asia Regional Studies at the University of Penn- 
sylyania which, the first of its knd, inspired many other Universities in the 
U. S. A. to open similar departments. Professor Brown's interest in India 
and indological studies was not just academic. He had, what is called, a 
' sympathetic understanding? and he possessed *the rare knack of fully 
identifying himself with the various phases of India's cultural contributions ° 
and, as Professor R. N. Dandekar further says, ‘of spiritually responding 
to them." His writings indicate a deep understanding of the literary, religious 
and philosophical Indian tradition. It was therefore in the fitness of things 
that the trustees of the AIIS decided that the most useful aad enduring 
recognition of this doyen of American Indologists would be the publication 
in India of a collection of his scholarly articles. Unfortinately, however, 
Professor Brown passed away in 1975 and this volume, *tribute to both 
Professor Brown and India * could not be published until 1978. 


The editing (including selecting) of papers has been executed effici- 
ently, and in a masterly way, by Rosane Rocher. Her Editorial Note 
wherein she states the principles which presided over the selection and her 
general policy in editing shows the minute attention she has paid to every 
detail ( in spite of her modest claim to have made only * cosmetic changes e 
and this volume can well serve as a model for future similar works. 


Four types of Professor Brown's studies are represented in this volume 
in four parts: I. ‘Veda and religion’ which contains 14 papers with a 
preface by R. N. Dandekar. This section begins with the oldest paper written 
by Professor Brown ( 1919) : * Proselyting the Asuras: A note on Ry. 10. 12’ 
which ‘gave 8 kind of fresh orlentation to Vedic exegesis’. ( Incidentally, 
as the Editor informs us, this paper was superseded. The author subjected 
the same hymn to another study— * Prelude to the Indra-Vrtra Battle : Rv. 
10. 124* at the fag end of his carreer ( 1974), published JIES 2, 57-61. ) The 
preface notes Profesoor Brown's three recurring themes: ( 1 ) cultural conti- 
nuities in India, (2) the act of truth and (3) creation myths in the Rgveda., 
— II Fiction and folklore ( preface by V. Raghavan ) contains 8 papers. The 
main motifs of these studies are ' Escaping One's Fate', * Bluff in Hindu 
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Fiction,’ ‘ The Stickfast Motif,’ * Change of Sex” etc. Few young scholars 
know that Professor Brown was equally interested (in fact from very early 
times ) in the fascinating field of fables and comparative folklore and so the 
papers will be found interesting. In‘ The Silence Wager Stories : Their 
Origin and their Diffusion’ Professor Brown formulates four principles for 
determining the home of a story. His caution and balance in this matter 
is expressed (as observed in the preface) in his remark (occurring in 
* The Tar-Baby Story at Home’): ‘We concede that many stories of wide 
vogue were born in India; but we likewise maintain that many other stories 
were probably born in Egypt, Sumeria, Mesopotamia, Greece, China or 
other lands.” The richness of material will be clear from Professor Brown's 
observation (in * The Paficatantra in modern Indian Folklore’) that 3000 
tales from Indian Asia have been available. 


Part III. * Art’ ( preface by Moti Chandra ) contains 8 papers (five on 
Miniature painting, and one each on description of a Jain painting on cloth, 
Jain architecture and a bronze vessel from Central Asia.) This is also a 
comparatively less known interest of Professor Brown (the papers dating 
from 1930 to 1949 ). As Moti Chandra remarks, Professor Brown's discovery 
of the famous illustrated manuscript of the Kalpasütra and the Kalaka@carya- 
Katha * proved for the first time that Western Indian artists, by the middle 
of the fifteenth century, were well acquainted with the contemporary trends 
in the Persian art. His researches also throw light-on the chronological 
sequence of some of this most important Svet&mbara Jain manuscrips’. 
Even a lay man, who knows nothing of Professor Brown's researches in 
illustrated manuscripts, will not forget his two beautiful illustrated editions 
of the Mahimnastava and the Saundaryalahari.— Part IV. ‘ Philology’ 
(preface by Suniti Kumar Chatterji ) contains 5 papers, mostly dealing with 
(Jaina Mühürüsgtrl ) Prakrit and Old Gujarati; and one ( * The Indian Games 
of Pachisi, Chaupar, and Chausar’ ) which * transcends the limits of a single 
language. Chatterji, while drawing attention to Professor Brown’s important 
contributions to the study of Indian Philology, particularly in Prakrit and 
early MIA languages (especially old Gnjarati), also remarks in his very 
characteristic way : ‘In fact, more than his philological studies, it is Professor 
Brown's versatility and range of interests which are quite remarkable. ... In 
present day scholarship we often forget the forest for the trees, or the tree 
itself for the leaves. ... It is getting rarer and rarer to find a learned man, 
who is the master of a special science’ but who also takes an intelligent 
cultured man's interest in other branches of learning. * Professor Brown is a 
refreshing instance of a Sanskritist with all-round interests. A little more 
attention to this tradition will not do any harm, but make science more 
human, more comprehensive, more attractive for the average man’. - 


G. B. Palsule . 


EOM 
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BUDHA-KAUSIKA’S RAMARAKSASTOTRA : A Contribution to 
the Study of Sanskrit devotional Poetry by Gundrun Bühnemann. 
Publications of the De Nobili Research Library, Vienna- 1983. 
Pages 127. 


The Ramaraksdastotra ( RR ) ascribed to the Rsi Budha-KauSika is one 
of the most popular Sanskrit Stotras of Maharashtra. (The reviewer re- 
members having recited it daily when he was a boy, when the lamps 
were lighted in the evenings.) Incidentally, the author assigns the popularity 
of the RR particularly in the Maharashtra to the fillip the worship of 
Raima and Maruti received at the hands of the saint R&madasa in the 
seventeenth century ). The book consists of three chapters : I. Versions ( pp. 
23-68 ), 1I. Interpretations ( 69-87 ), IIE. Applications ( 88-119 ), followed by 
Conclusion ( 121-123 ) and an Index ( 125-127). 


e Having examined the MSS of the RR (available in Pune, Wai, Ayo- 
dhya and Varanasi ) the author discerns eight versions of the RR as under ; 


1. The modern version, printed in various Stotra collections. 


2. Versions found in the MSS which widely differ (even in a text 
consisting barely of three dozen stanzas ) from the modern version, one of 
them being the Ramaraksastotramüla. 


3. Version of the printed editions of the Padmapuráüna and two 
versions which are ascribed to the Padmapurdna, but not found in the prin- 
ted edition. 


4. the version of the 4nanda-Raámüyana. 

5. A version coming from Bali. 

6. Versions commented on by Mudgala and 

7. by Nilakantha Caturdhara 

8. The version used in the ritual described in the Agastya-Samhita and 
the Ramaraksdaprayoga. 

Two or three points made by the author in this cnnection are worth 
noting: one is that ‘Out of the [ MS] material examined only three manu- 
scripts had the text of the printed modern version, All the others showed a 
different sequence of the verses and included stanzas taken from other sources. 
The manuscripts coming from Maharashtra differed very much from each 
other: no two manuscripts had the same version. Those of Varanasi 
showed more uniformity? ( p. 34). About the Padmaptrana version (T) 
which has only 10 verses the author says that it * does not have a single verse 
in common with tbe modern version’ ( p. 56). Regarding the relationship 
between the modern printed RR and the one found in the dnanda-Ramayana, - 
ghe author says that, contrary to the generally held opinion, there is no 
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reason to assume that the modern version is based on the AR (thus 
confirming a suggestion already made by the late Prof. N. A. Gore). 


The interpretations are based on Sanskrit sources ( Mudgala's 
Ramaraksatika and Nilakantha Caturdhara’s Mantra-Ramayana ) and 
modern ( Marathi ) commentaries (S. K. Devdhar, Satyadevünanda Sara- 
svati and Pandit S. D. Satavalekar ), the latter which * were obviously written 
without knowledge of the Sanskrit commentaries. All of them try to esta- 
blish a relation between the names of Rüma used in the kavaca section of 
the Stotra and the body parts mentioned. The Sanskrit commentaries 
moreover suggest a Vedantic interpretation of the Stotra’ (p 122 ) The 
author adds: ‘To modern men the various interpretations ... of the small 
Stotra are astonishing; many of them seem highly artificial’. Still * They are 
a document of the popularity of the Stotra and they show how much 
thought and labour religious minded people invested in finding a hidden 
meaning in each verse which included the teachings of their philosophic 
systems and could have a message for their own lives? ( p. 69 ). 


One chapter— based on the Agastya-Samhita and the Rámaraksd- 
prayoga— is devoted to the Tantric application of the RR (thus adding 
to the informativeness of the book) : how the yantra is to be drawn, how 
often the Stotra should bə recited to achieve a particular effect, and so on. 
Finally a section on recitation ( with notation ) is added to emphasize that the 
.Stotras are meant for recitation by heart — often in a semi-musical way; 
*thus they have without doubt a salutary effect on the miad and become 
a part of the reciter’ ( p. 123). 


Let us-hope that the book will kindle enthusiasm towards the Stotras 
which *are unknown to Western Indologists and ignored by the Indian 
scholars’ ( Author's Foreword ). 


G. B. Palsule 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, edited by Jan Gonda, 
Volume V [ Scientific and Technical Literature ], Fasc. 2 : Grammá- 
tical Literature by Harmut Scharfe. Otto Harrassowitz. Wiesbaden 
1977. Pages 77-216. 


Scharfe's Grammatical Literature in the * A History of Indian literature 
-geries’ fulfils a longfelt desideratum. Old works on this subject are becom- 
ing antiquated, there has been a considerable mass of publications on the 
42 [Annals BQRI ] 
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subject in the last half century or so, and, what is more, there has been a 
revolutionary change in the concept of a literary history as of history in 
general: a work of this kind no longer satisfies itself with merely listing 
authors and works but tries to judge them, to evaluate them, to bring out 
their philosophy, and to stress their contribution, Scharfe's book which 
tries to fulfil this need therefore came not a day too soon. 


True to the word * Indian’ in the title of the series, the work takes into 
account, along with grammars of Sanskrit (as written in various schools ) 
nd those of the Middle Indo-Aryan dialects, also the grammars of the 
New Indo-Aryan languages (though in a sketchy way) and even 
grammars of the Dravidian languages and also a solitary Pārasi- 
prakāśa (written by Krsnadüsa at the behest of the king Akbar). The 
space devoted to the various language groups dealt with in these 
grammars seems to be quite uneven : out of a total of 123 pages ( 77- 
199 ) Sanskrit takes the lion's share, as many as 105 pages ( but this 
was, perhaps, to be expected ) MIA 5, NIA 2, Parasika 2 and Dravidian 
9. Within the Panianian system, the frimuni claims 53 pages (29+14+10) 
while the later Panini school is disposed of in a bare 6 pages. Whereas this 
was unavoidahe to’ a certain extent, considering the creativeness and the 
prestige of Panini and his work, one still does feel that the later giants like 
Kaiyata, Bhattoji DIksita and NageSa deserved better justice. 


The author's presentation is objective, his views sober, and his language 
restrained, though this latter can be playful ( though occasionaly difficult to 
relish ) when demanded by the occasion. About the Astadhyady!t he observes 
that to the uninitiated its first impression is one of * organized chaos’. This is 

mainly due to ‘a constant struggle between two principles : logical grouping 
and technical economy’ (p. 91 ) Scharfe does not agree with scholars like 
Pawate and Birwé who think that Panini was only one, ( the last according 
to Pawate ) in a line of redactors of a traditional text. Raising the question, 
what Pünini's grammar really is: analysis or construction, the author observes: 
* Pünini's - - — substitutions of roots, suffixes and sounds show that he did 
not start with the finished word or sentence but that these were the final 
product of his process" ( p. 98 ). ( True. But it is equally true that Panini — 
or whoever the pioneer grammarian was — had to start, in his own study of 
the language, with the finished word and sentence and had to arrive, by a 
process of analysis, the vyakarama, at the components of the language. It 
is only for the benefit of the others not having a head grammatically turned, 
that he subsequently taught the grammar in the form of synthesis, fabda- 
sarisküra). The author lists the fundamental discoveries of Panini (and 
grammarians like him ) such as the theory of substitution, the root-suffix 


^ 
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ahalysis, the recognition of ablaut correspondences, the ‘formal’ description ^ 
of the language as against a ‘ logical ' representation and the concise formu- 


lation through the use of a metalanguage, * zero suffix’ (rediscovered by F. 
de Saussnre for modern lingnistics ) etc. 


While recording these and other achievements (like reconstructing 
the root majj as mas/), the author also notes the deficiencies he finds in 
Panini’s grammar. He tries to account for its glaring insufficiency in explain- 
ing the Vedic material by suggesting that Panini notes only those Vedic froms 
which occurred in the commonly used liturgical texts. He notes that Panini 
failed to recognize the ablaut 0-a-à (corresponding to i-e—-ai for instance) 
and illustrates it by referring to Panini’s treatment of the Aorist form apaptat 
in deriving it with a simple infix p, instead of looking upon it asa redupli- 
cated Aorist with zero grade of the verbal root. The author also finds it 
surprising that though the dominant role of the verb is fully appreciated in 
the Astadhydy/, no attention is given to nominal sentences. The absence of 
derivation of common Sanskrit nouns like manas, cetas, havis is also pointed 
out. On the other hand Scharfe says that the criticism that Pünini's grammar 
lacks instruction in syntax is not quite correct: *Syntax is amalgamated 
with the formation of words in the process from thought to its verbal express. 
ion’ (p. 113 ). In an incidental observation on the laborious evolution of 
the modern science of linguistics Scharfe remarks : ‘It is a sad observation 
that we did not learn more from Pünini than we did, that we recognized 
the value and the spirit of his * artificial ' and * abstruse’ formulations only 
when we had independently constructed comparable systems. The Indian 
New Logic ( navya nyaya) had the same fate: only after Western mathe- 
maticians had developed a formal logic of their own ... did the attitude to- 
wards the navya nyàya school change from ridicule to respect ’ ( p. 115). 


About Kátyüyana (‘It is virtually certain that Kéatyayana the 
Vürttikakara is identical with Kātyāyana the author of the Vüjasaneyi 
Prütiéükhya ' p. 140 ) the author, too, thinks on the evidence of forms like apa- 
casi that he probably was a Southerner because .negated verb forms, though 
strange to Sanskrit ( in fact to the Indo-European in general ), are a common 
feature of the Dravidian languages. Curiously, however, Scharfe does not 
think that the Mahabhasya (Paspasa ) makes a definite statement to that effect. 
He refers to Kütyüyana's obligation to the Pratisakhya technique while he 
finds the earliest suggestion of a bias against Katyayana in Sabara’s commen- 
tary on the MS 10. 8. 4 ( where K^ is spoken of as an asadvadin ). 


Scharfe has written two beautiful paragraphs in the context of the 
tradition of the Paninlyas ( beginning with Katyüyana ) in the interpretation 
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ofthe Astadhyayi. To him (as to Paul Thieme ) the Ast is comparable to à 
code of law which is subject to legal interpretation when cases arise which 
were not or could not be foreseen by the lawmaker, and the Paniniyas are 
comparable to lawyers who try to obtain a consistent application even in 
such cases by extrapolating principles embodied in the code which is presum- 
ed to be comprehensive, the law being to be amended only as a last 
recourse. *..,we miss,’ says he, ‘ the point when we castigate them [ i. e. the 
‘Paniniyas ] for reading later theories into the original texts’ ( p. 142). A 
philologer, on the other hand, is like a historian of law; he wants to know 
what Panini meant and ‘Instead of being flustered by contradictions that 
appear in the extrapolations he sees in them the sigo Of a lively scholarly 
tradition, an indication of pcm that surfaced only after the author's 
time’ (p.142). He concludes: * ... our task in interpreting Panini is not to 
further embroider the intricate iion patterns by new sophisms ( phakki- 
kd-s) but to cut through the original material ...... we must know the results 
(i. e. Sanskrit ) to check our procedure and to avoid wrong forms ' ( p. 143 ) 


The author notes, as in the case of Panini, Katydyana’s original 
contributions to the science of grammar, an important one of these being 
the express statement of anvayavyatireka as the principle which helps in 
abstracting grammatical constituents which never occur in isolation in the 
actual language. But Scharfe also draws attention to his * artificial ' analyses 
like purvedyus = pürva + edyus (suffix ) and repha * name of the sound r’ = 
ra + Ipha ( again a suffix ) instead of deriving the latter from riph * to snarl’. 
Such statements of Kütyüyana ( and others ) merely serve to accord gramma- 
tical sanction to these expressions, certifying them fit for use, but do not 
contribute to our insight into the language. — As regards Patanjali’s date, 
Scharfe sticks to the old date of 150 B. C. (a date, as Belvalkar says, for 
which * Dr. Bhandarkar has fought through the pages of the Indian Antiqu- 
ary’ and which formed ‘the one definite landmark in the history of ancient 
Indian literature") and suggests Mathura as his provenance. Regarding 
. style he observes: ‘ With great Stylistic art Patafijali has created the i impress- 
lon of a freely progressing debate with new disputants butting in now 
and then in wbich all possibilities of an interpretation are scrutinized. Clearly 
not every argument made .. ... carries Patafijali’s conviction; even the end 
of a debate may not necessarily indicate his preference’ (5. 156 ). Like 
Laddu, Scharfe also thinks that Pataüjali's statements reflect a further 
development of the Sanskrit language ( e. g. singular Dvandva compounds 
are no longer restricted to cases like panipadam but they can be freely made 
-€ g: babhravasalankayanam ). * With Patafijali the interpretation of Püpini's 
rules reaches a new ]evel of sophistication’ (p. 157). ‘In his discussions 
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bütafijali shows an unusual resourcefulness and displays his familiarity with 
the methods and doctrines of the Mimümsa, Saámkhya and early NyBya- 
Vaigesika ' ( p. 159). Lastly, although Patafijali professes that not even a 
single sound can be meaningless in the Astadhyayi and consequently refutes 
certain suggestions of Kütyayana on the ground : sidhyaty evam, apáninl yam 
tu bhavati, still, Scharfe also thinks that in practice *his criticism is more 
thorough-going and destructive than Kàtyayana's and... Panini has suffered 
more at his hands than at those of the Varttikakara ' ( p. 159 ) as Kielhorn has 
said. — Scharfe does not go into the question, a fashionable one these days, 
whether the Mahübhasya is a single author's work, a single author's compila- 
tion, or the work of a school which gradually took form. 


There are certain small points which are jarring against the otherwise - 
careful and precise writing of the author. He once (p. 92) writes samahara 
where he apparently meant to write pratyahara. He has constructed ( p. 99) a 
Sansksit sentence Devadattasya stotragáyanam ‘ Devadatta's praise-singing " 
where strictly gayanam is wrong for ganam. In the context of the second- 
ary suffixes he says ( p. 100) : * Dāksi points to one certain person only, while 
Daksasyapatyam refers to both Daksa and the person descended from him. ! 
I cannot understand this sentence. It would rather seem that both ways of 
expressions refer to two individuals in the metalinguistic stage and both 
ultimately convey only the descendant of Daksa on the lingunistic plane. 
The latter part of the footnote 89, particularly the sentence * *** as are also 
some other defective roots without present tense stems that are taught as 
root substitutes ( vadh for han, ah for bru)’ seems to be confused (at least 
to me). vadh and ah are not read in the Dhütupütha. Lastly, Scharfe still 
sticks to his suggestion first made in his Panini’s metalanguage about a vague 
vowel (a, realised variously as a, i or u) in phonetic clusters in the As/a- 
dhyayi — * whether Panini consciously used ... [ it ] to facilitate pronunciation 
or whether it originated in the mind of the listener we do not know’ ( p. 90)— 
though generally it has not found favour with scholars.— As regards the 
authorship of the commentaries on the Vakyapadiya ( p. 171 ), Scharfe seems 
to be relying on Aklujkar heavily. The arguments advanced by M. Biardeau 
against the so-called svopajfia Vrtti having come from Bhartrhari’s pen are 
not stil] satisfactorily refuted. There is no chance of the commentary on the 
Kanda II, going by the name of Punyaraja, to have been written by Helà- 
rüja. This commentary and the one on the Kanda III, universally acknow- 
ledged as Helürája's, stand poles apart in every respect. But whereas the 
author's views in these two cases may at best be doubtful, his assigning the 
 Bülamanoramà to Bhattoji Dikgita himself ( p, 174; relying on Belvalkar ? ) is 
positively wrong, The Bàlamanoramà was written by Vasudeva Dlksita, 
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Scharfe's English renderings of some Sanskrit expressions are unusual, 
^to say the least, He renders adhikdra by ‘ charge’ ( p. 94). samarthah pada- 
vidhih is * the finite-word rule witb unified object ' ( p. $9). savarna is ‘of 
equal colour’ (p. 112); elsewhere ( p. 140), however, ‘ of the same group. ' 
He renders $akaparthiva by * vegetable [ -eating ] king’ ( and understands the 
expression as specifically referring.to the king ASoka). Although the derl- 
vation as such ( without the specific identiflcation ) is traditional, I think the 
expression simply means ‘a king of the Sakas.’ bhagya is*( work ) com- 
posed in colloquial Jangunage' ( p. 152) and maha-bhasya * great work in 
colloquial language ( p. 133). So even poetry like Meghadüta could be styled 
bhàgya! Actually bhasya does not seem to be a secondary noun derived 
from bhásd, but a primary noun from 4/bhZs * to explain, define etc. ' 


But, apart from such minor defects, the work is an important contri- 
bution to the Indian grammatical studies and I have no doubt that along 
with Cardona's Survey it will be a must for those seriously interested in 
these studies. 

G. B. Palsule 


SURABHI : Sreekrishna Sarma Felicitation Volume. Pub. by the 
Secretary, Prof. E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma Felicitation Committee. 
Tirupati. 1983. Pages 1—240-I-40 + 16. 


This is a collection of papers touching some aspects of Indian cultare, 
brought out by the Professor E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma Felicitation Committee 
in honour of Professor E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma on the occasion of his reti- 
-rement in January 1982 as the first Professor of Sanskrit in Sri Venkateswara 
University. There are in all twenty-eight papers contributed by Igdian and 
"foreign scholars, twenty-three of them being in English and five in Sanskrit. 


After a somewhat detailed biodata of Professor E. R. Sreekrishna 
Sarma, the volume opens with K. L. Janert’s * Writing on Arrows in ancient 
India’, which is confined to the works of Kalidasa. This is followed by S. 
"Venkitasubramonia Tycr’s paper on ‘ Variants in Püpinisütras affecting 
‘Accent.’ It’s a good paper but unfortunately, most of the words discussed 
therein do not appear in the accented texts and so there is no independent 
check. Frits Staal, in his picturesquely captioned ‘ Moon chants, space fillers 
"and Flow of Milk’ writes on as yet unpublished chants of the Jaiminlya Sama- 
veda, ‘sung for almost three millenia’, whose significance lies, not in lan- 
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guage and religion, but in the structure and composition of the resulting 
edifice. The writer wishes : ‘May Professor Sarma ... eat many more nutri- 
cicious and delicious meals, and transform at least some of these into further 
scholarly studies on the Rgveda, the Sümaveda. ' 


Lokesh Chandra traces the role of the Tantras in the defence strategy ` 
of T'ang China. He concludes that (1) the Mahdvairocana-sutra and the 
Sarvatathügatatattva-samigraha were translated into Chinese much earlier than 
into Tibetan and that (2) the Tantras were translated into Chinese, inter 
alia, for the security and stability of the State against the attacks of Tibe- 
tans and Arabs. -—J. Duncan M. Derrett, in his article * maithuna-virati 1 
The Buddhist Novice's Dilemma’ writes on a curious Buddhist text, comment- 
ary on a manual for the novice: Sphufartha Sri ghandcárasamgraha-tTkà 
( attributed to Jayarakgita ). Although tbe subject-matter is repellant and 
often offends the sensitive mind, Derrett undertakesthe writing in the belief 
that *to the pure all things are pure, and that the interest of scholarsprip 
requires that justice be done to thinkers of ancient times.” — S. D. Joshi 
gives his original views on * Panini’s Rule 1. 3. 67 [ ner anau... |’, a recently 
much debated topic. For a very recent critique of these views, see Madhav 
Deshpande, Ellipsis and syntactic Overlapping : Current Issues in Püginian 
syntactic Theory, Pune, 1985. (Incidentally, a number of misprints have 
survived in Joshi's article. One stumbles at the word * detexmined' (page 
63, lines 16-17) which is apparently to be read as ‘determined.’ On page 
67, *casuing' (line 9) is to be read as ‘causing,’ while * causative ” twice 
appears as ‘casusative’ (lines 13 and 19) and once as 'casuative" ( line 
20). On the same page, is * adopted" to be read ip the place of ‘adapted’ 
(line 12)? Lastly, in the foot-note 2 on page 64, one reads in line 2 ‘ fie’ 
which is mysterious. Evidently it should be‘be’. (Irritated by such 
misprints, the reader is very much prone to exclaim : ' Fie on this proof- 
reading |’). — K. R. Sharma makes a comparative study of the siddhi-s in 
the Yogasütra of Patafijali resulting from concentration on specific objects 
and those in the Saundaryalahari which result out of grace of the goddess. 
— In * Aévaláyana and his Works’, K. P. Aithal tries to clear some confu- 
sion about the authorship of works going by the name of Aévalayana. Inci- 
dentally, Aithal identifies A$v GrSü 2. 6. 12 as the place containing a view 
of ASvaliyana, which he believes is referred to in the Brhaddevata (a re- 
ference apparently not known to Macdonell and Keith ). 


Asko Parpola felicitates Professor Srikrishna Sarma * with some 
thoughts concerning another great soul immortalized by similar virtues,’ the 
celebrated Tamil poet Tiruvallnvar in ‘ On the social Background of Tiruva- 
]uvar'. It is a surprise to some how Tiruvalluvar with a low birth could 
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rise to such an eminence. Parpola concludes ; ‘It seems, therefore, that in 
his times the valluvar were still performing the tasks of a royal priest, poet 
and astrologer.’ —In a short but sweet paper A. G. Krishna Warrier describes 
the role of j&üàna in the Bhagavadgita, — K. Krishnamoorthy traces the 
development of ‘ devotional aesthetics’ from the Purünas, through the * wave 
of sensuality on the part of teachers of Bengal Vaignavism up to its molli- 
fied form at the hands of Madhusüdana Sarasvati. He assigns the final 
installation of bhakti as a rasa entirely to the impact of the Bhagavata 
Purana and the Bhügavata Cult, including the commentary of Sridhara- 
svaimin ( which, the author says, explains for the first time the signal contri- 
bution of the Purana tradition of rasa and which, incidentally, he claims to 
have noticed for the first time in this paper. ) — In defence of a Prübhükara 
standpoint V. Swaminathan discusses the probable Mimāmsā-sūtra that 
Badarüyana may be referring to in his Vedünta-sütra 3. 3. 26 — whether the 
Mim. sū 10. 8. 15, the siddhantasütra in what is known as the nadiksitadhi- 
karana as Samkarücürya says, or whether the Mim-si 10. 8. 4, the siddh- 
Gntastitra of the paryudasadhikarapa ( which latter view is held by Vacaspati 
Misra under the influence of the Bhatta school.) He decides in favour of the 
former view, because the nadiksitadhikarana alone is useful in effecting co- 
ordination of sentences which are not contiguous, but are removed from each 
other: and, secondly, because nadiksitadhikarana represents paryuddsa ( as 
the Praébhakaras also maintain). — Kamaleswar Bhattaacarya suggests that 
contrary to the usually held view, the Buddhist logician Ratnikaraganti may 
not be a pupil of Ratnakirti; all that is common between ... [the two ] al- 
ready existed in Dharmakirti, who was, perhaps, the real source of Ratna- 
kara$ünti' (particularly in his views on vyapti). — Wilhelm Rau examines 
the Jaimiviya Brahmana edition of Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra and 
makes some sundry remarks, suggesting textual emendations. — Wayne 
Howard analyses exhaustively, in ‘Sdmaveda Arcika Recitation of the 
Nampütiris" ( incidentally the longest paper in this collection), 11 rks (the 
Gayatri and JS 1.1.1.1-10) as recited traditionally by the Nampütiri 
Samavedins ‘all of whom belong to the old Jaminlya school’ so as to study 
the relationship between the different kinds of length, accent, etc, Another 
-paper, which marks an important contribution to the study of the Jaiminiya 
school is that of H. W. Bodewitz : * Jaiminlya Brahmanga I, 153-155 on the 
Kaleya Sāman ', where Bodewitz gives the text of this section of the JB with 
an English translation and notes to it, indicating his differences with Caland 
and also, at times, with the Srautako§a. In this context of the Jaiminlya school 
may also be mentioned Karl Hoffmann's note on *JB III, 304 : arikesvü 
locam, in this volume, where he proposes to emend yam vai prthivyariseva 
lokam into iyam vai prthivy rksevalomakasit (i.e. rksa iva alomakà sit) 
‘This earth was bare, as it were, hairless ’, 
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K. T. Pandurangi, in his * Concept of svarüpabheda in Prübhákara and 
Dwaita? (where at the very beginning be makes a very pertinent remark ! 
* Tn the course of the study of Indian Philosophy, ... more stress is given on 
the differences among different systems rather than on agreements’ ) exami- 
nes the concept of svarüpabheda in these two schools. — G. V. Devasthali 
has placed before the curious readers some peculiar features of Mantrartha- 
nukramani ( particularly in the context of Vedic metres), the commentary 
on the RV. by Madhava who * is perhaps the only RV-bhasyakara who has 
cared to discuss topics and questions pertaining to metres.’ — Panini’s rule 
anundsikat paro’nusvarah (8.3.4) has aways puzzled scholars because of 
its strange construction which does not straightway yield intended sense: 
The words anunasikat parah are usually interpreted as meaning either (i) 
anunasikdd anyasmat parah or as (ii) anundsikam vihaya purvasmat parah 
etc. In order to avoid such awkward interpretations George Cardona 
proposes an emendation : Read * ananundsikat parah, which at once cuts 
the Gordian knot : 1t does full juotice to the word parah *following* and to 
the ablative, and also it straightway conveys the intended sense. — S. Sanka” 
ranarayanan examines afresh the problem of the Yavana conquest of the 
Madhyadega on the basis of evidence ‘already examined and re-examined, 
discussed and debated repeatedly’ and arrives at the conclusion: ... that 
there were possibly two Yavana invasions ... into the Madhyadesa; that the 
first one probably under Demitrius failed; that the second ... was under- 
taken successfully perhaps by Menander in collusion with the kings of 
Mathura and Pancal; and that though the Yavanas started to govern in a 
just manner, they became oppressors subsequently; they had to withdraw 
from the Madhyadega on account of their internal feuds; and that Kharavel 
of Kalinga ... had no occasion to meet Demitrius or any other Yavana king: 
— M. S. Menon introduces Subhadraharana, a Vyükarana Kavya, while 
M. D. Balasubrahmanyam writes an exhaustive and well-documented note on 
the accentuation of Vedic vodhave. à; 


. There is a Sanskrit section which consists of five papers, a feast to 
those who enjoy Süstric Sanskrit writngs : agaaa by V. Subrahmanya 
Shastri, mady Aaaa: by Peri Suryanarayana Shastri, qaftatar- 
aed Sesera by S. Subrahmanya Shartri, and Grego Re: 
by Dineshachandra Guha. Finally the Address presented to Professor 
Sreekrishna Sarma ( both in English and in Sanskrit ) is also included. 


Altogether this is a nice volume, rich in contents and sumptuous in 
its get-up. Some misprints have been already pointed oyt above. A few 
others are : 
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Page Line For Rend 

14 9 thought though 

83 5 prfound profound 
105 22 Bharata Bharata 

is 23 Rudrata Rudrata 
106 15 Danafi jaya Dhanafijaya 
118 11 adapted adopted 
119 5 revolntion resolution 
120 15 adapting adopting 
121 31 rA » 
122 2 from bottom strickt strict 
123 4 intension intention 
125 1 Prakaranotkarasa Prakaranotkarsa 
189 page heading Brahmano Braihmana 

»: 13 thye they 
191 page heading Bragmana Bráhmana 
229 foot-note 1, line 5 forzen frozen 

G. B. Palsule 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA AS DEPICTED IN PRAKRIT LITE- 
RATURE : by K. Kamala, published by Prakrit Academy, 16 
Tuljaguda, Moazamjahi Market, Hyderabad 500 001, First Edition 
1984, pp. xii + 334, 


The book under review is a doctoral thesis by Dr. K. Kamala. 
Expression in literature is the most precious basis for a study of the daily life 
of a society as rightly observed by Prof. S. D. Laddu in his Foreword to this 
book. Dr. K. Kamala has made good use of this basis or source material for 
her study, and has successfully provided an authentic chapter in the broader 
socio-cultural history of India. She deserves special congratulation for this 
admirable service. l 

Dr. Kamala has gently awakened what Prof. Danial Ingalls calls “ the 
sleeping Beauty of the fairy tale " embodied in Prakrit literature. She bears 
out the truth that * human essence of India shines through Prakrit litera- 
ture" by her systematic analysis and delineation of flora and fauna and a 
‘variety of aspects of the common man's life such as customs and manners, 
sports, festivals, fine arts, crafts and professions as they are reflectted in four 
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Prakrit works - Gàtha-saptafat! (1st cent. A. D.), Setubandha (5th cent. 
A. D.), Vajjalaggam (8th cent. A. D.) and Gaudavaho (8th cent. A. D. ). 
Rightly has Anjan said that Dr. Kamala's book is of a very high order. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


THE DIVINITY OF KRISHNA : by Noel Sheth, S. J. Munshiram 
Manoharlal Publishers Private Ltd, 54 Rani Zansi Road, New 
Delhi 110055. 1984, pp. 180. Price i Rs. 80/- 


Dr. Noel Sheth holds degrees in Philosophy, Theology, Sanskrit and 
Allied Studies. He has published several research articles and has travelled 
wide. 

This is a thorough and thoughtful analysis of a subject of importance 
both to Sanskrit literary history and to the history of Hindu religion. The 
book studies the development in the understanding of Krspa's divinity as 
depicted in his biography in the Ha@rivamsa, the Vişņu Purana, and the 
Bhàgavata Purana. Each of these books might be reduced to the terms hero- 
worship, orthodox piety, and mystical love. It is in the analysis and 
comparison of these attitudes that the distinct contribution of the book 
under review lies. 


The understanding of the divinity of Krsna is only in the form of a, 
bud in comparison to the later flowering in the Vsnupurdna, and the full 
blossom in the Bhagavatapurdna. Thus we witness an evolution in the under- 
standing of the divinity of Krsna from the ZHarivamia, through the Visnu- 
Purina to the Bhagavata Puraua. 


V. G. Rahurkar | 


———e EE e 
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UNDERSTANDING RGVEDA : by D. V. Cliauhan, Bhandarkar Ori- 

‘ ental Series No. 20, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
1985, pp. xii + 358 with a Foreword by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 3 
Maps, one halftone plate, a few skctches, 5 Indices and Errata. 
Price not mentioned. 


It is most embarrassing for a mere academician by profession to 
review a book— a collection of essays— by one who combines in a single 
person the various roles of a freedom-fighter, politician, minister, member 
of a Public Service Commission, social-worker and, towards the latter part 
of -his career, an amateur academician ( Indologist), and for whom the 
present reviewer has great respect as a man but differs radically from his 
approach to Indological ( Vedic ) studies and philological ( linguistic ) 
exercises. 


As already hinted, the book under review contains 20 essays written 
during the last 10 years or 80, some of which have been published in various 
Indological Journals. 


Most of the articles deal with two main inter-related problems : 
identifications of several geographical names mentioned in the Rgveda and 
re-interpretation and new etymology of a few Rgvedic, Indo-Aryan and 
non-Indo-Aryan words. 


The author accepts in toto Dr. R. N. Dandekar's view that the RV 
was “originally born in the Balkh region [of Afghanistan] between 2400 
and 2000 B. C." (p. 240). Whatever region might have been the Urheimat 
of the Indo-Europeans and whichever route the Indo-Iranians might have 
followed in course of their eastward journey, there cannot be the least doubt 
that the Indo-Aryans had to pass through Afghanistan before they could 
enter (the) India ( n subcontinent ). And the theory that the RV was com- 
posed outside India (in Afghanistan and even in Iran) is not entirely new. 
Long ago Brunnhofer, Hertel and some others advocated such a view. 
Several Rgvedic rivers (e. g. Kubha; Kramu, Gomati, etc.) have conclusi- 
vely been identified with those in Afghanistan. Sri Chauhan now holds the 
view that all the other geographical names (rivers, mountains, settlements 
etc.) mentioned in the RV are to be traced in Afghanistan ( mostly in Balkh 
and Pamir regions ). With great patience and diligence he has collected a 
plethora of topographical data, often more than what is necessary, about the 
Balkh-, Pamir- and neighbouring regions from authoritative sources, and 
fully deserves our sincere thanks for this onerous task. With the assumption 
that the entire RV was composed in Balkh he identifies Drgadvatl with 
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-Adraskfin/Adraskand (the name of the upper reaches of the river Harud in 
the Helmand basin ), Tarnaga with Tarnük in Archosia, Arjikiya ( Uruüjirü 
of Yaska ) with Alingar (a tributary of Kubhā or modern Kabul) (all these 
in the Ist essay), Parusnl with Prasun in Küfiristan (Essay No. 11), etc. 
He also takes Jahnavi (RV. 1. 116. 19; 3. 58. 6) as a river ( as against the 
views of all other ancient and modern scholars who explain the vocable as 
* Jahnu's family or descendants or wife ” ), ** the home of the twins A$vins, ” 
and identifies it with Jaihun. Among some of his other identifications, we 
may mention Sāmanā ( RV. 3.30.9) with Hamun (both meaning ‘plain, 
level ground, desert’), Plaksa with Zabal, Bágkala with the river Mashkel, 
a north-flowing river in the north-west corner of Baluchistan. He identifies 
the Bhrgus with the Baluchis ( Baluchistan <Bhrgusthana ) and derives Pā- 
of Pamir from prstha ‘snow-capped mountain ’, etc. 


In support of his identifications he seems to believe, at least that i8 
the impression one gets from his treatment of the subject, that as the Vedic 
Aryans lived on high mountain regions (in Balkh ), their main, if not the 
only, concern in life was with snow and snow-covered mountains : they saw 
nothing but snow all around them, they lived amidst snow, they as if dreamt 
snow and they immortalized snow in their hymns or poems. To prove his 
thesis he has had recourse to Historical Linguistics and advances etymologies 
in his own way. As Sri Chauhan is not the only person (in India and may 
be elsewhere also) to treat etymology in such a cavalicr fashion as if it is a 
children’s toy which can be ( mis )handled, turned and twisted any way as 
one likes, I intend to put forward my comments on some of his etymologies 
in this review. (It is not possible to discuss all or even a large number of 
them; that will need another monograph of almost equal size. ) 


The extent of Sri Chauhan’s systematic acquaintance with or concern 
for Linguistics (in spite of his wide reading) is shown by some such simple 
facts : (a) barring one or two places he has throughout used the elemen- 
tary linguistic term ‘phoneme’ wrongly for ‘morpheme?’ (e.g. on pp. 6; 
41, 51, 56, 84, 107, 126, 137, 150, 219, 227, etc. ); (b) his astounding remark 
that * Vowel change is immaterial in the IE languages ” ( p. 186); (c) 
‘Avestan @ is an aspirate ( p. 25; in this he commits the same type of mistake 
as Grimm did more than 160 years ago during the infancy of linguistic 
studies in the West; but what is pardonable for that period is not so for the 
present period); (d) -vf in manàvi is a postposition ( p. 175); (e) in asru 
(< *dasru), ‘the initial d has changed to a” (p. 235),etc. Itis then no 
wonder that although in what now transpires to be an unguarded moment 
the, author correctly remarked that one can “ disregard ... in interpreting the 
Vedic texts .., neither the conclusions ofthe contemporaneous comparative 
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study of the religions and human cultures nor the results of that branch of 
Linguistics which deals with the meanings of words" ( p. 101), his own 
treatment of the subject is exactly in the reverse. He has not only thrown to 
the winds whatever has been achieved in the principles and methodology of 
Historical Linguistics, particularly the * Regularity Hypothesis? of sound 
change, but has surpassed even the earliest etymologists in fanciful etymo- 
logies. In his treatment of the subject any phoneme (Iam using this term 
in its correct sense ) can undergo any change in the same environment in 
the same language in the same period of its historical evolution; and any 
sound—change found in any language is sufficient for him to postulate a 
similar chauge in any other language, however remote it may be in time, 
space and origin !! Comparisons of Sanskrit with the other sister IE langua- 
ges for the phonetic shapes or changes and semantic contents of the vocables 
under study have hardly, if ever, been done. 


In his etymologies, what he terms as the IE verbal root akw- ( pro- 
bably carved out of the IE root noun stem akWa, more correctly ekWa, 
‘water’ ) and to which he assigns the meaning ‘to flow’ (andto a lesser 
extent also the Skt. root skf- and the IE root lel- ) is a veritable Kamadhenu 
or even Brahman for Sri Chauhan ( after all the universe has evolved from 
one Brahman without a second ). With his unbridled imagination and fancy 
he has derived not only scores of nouns with all sorts of conceivable and 
unconceivable phonetic shapes, but also a few verbal roots from this single 
source. Some such nominal derivatives and ‘new’ roots or verbs ( almost 
all nouns meaning ‘snow / snowcapped mountains’ and also at the same 
time * water" and the verbs meaning * to flow’) derived from this « prolific 
root akw- "' ( p. 259) are : amSu, aka, akavat, aka, ka, amrta (analysed as 
am-ría and derived from the roots akw + r: p. 162), av- (in Avanti), agva, 
as, urna, the rivers K&bul-Gavarig (P. 234), gah-, gabr, gàbar, gr—, gyr, 
gul (in the geographical name Bashgul), nand-, badhna, bha in bhadra, 
bhu-, mna-, vajra ( va < kwa < akw-: p. 224 ) vat-sa, Sipra, $vi-, hr-, a 
number of Baluch words including those meaning ‘wind, a calf, a lamb, 
sister, a young one of a camel’ ( pp. 239-240 ), the place name Quetta (p. 
243), the English word ' gulf’ (p. 283), in a word the whole universe, i. e. 
the word vi$va itself ( p. 129); even the Latin word caput * head’ is from the 
IE root gkW- * to flow’ ( p. 232). The author gives a list of the ** extensions ” 
of the IE root akV— on pp. 205-209. 


Apart from the list given above, some other * phonemes " (sic) 
which according to the author mean *snow / snow-covered mountain A 
sometimes also ‘ water’ and are derived from roots meaning ‘to flow’ are; 
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rta (hence rtavan * snow-cover’ ), kas-, kasi, kusika, gura, gaura, ghrta ( eart- 
lier ‘snow’, later ‘clarified butter’: p. 208), div, prstha, makha, sabar- 
dughà, svar ( derived from sr- + as, which, however, would give saras and 
not svar), etc. 


As ‘snow’ is one of the central points in his work I shall discuss this 
problem in some details. Sri Chauhan derives these words for ‘snow’ etc. 
from IE roots akW- and Jei-, both meaning ‘to low’. Now, what is the 
chief distinguishing characteristic of snow / ice, freezing or flowing ? Does 
any language in the world derive its word(s) for ‘ snow/ice’ from root(s) 
meaning ‘to flow’? To my knowledge, none. It is well known that IE 
languages derive words for * snow / ice’ from 3 different sources : (i) from 
a root meaning ‘to snow, form into ball’, (ii) from roots / nouns ‘ ( to be ) 
cold, winter’, and (iii) from roots * to fall’ (‘ falling’ is a characteristic of 
snow : snow falls, but dees not flow; the moment it flows, no longer is it 
*snow'). And, no language in the world, so far as I know, uses the same 
word (or words) for both * snow ' and * water’. Some languages which do not 
have a distinct word for ‘snow’, for what-so-ever reason it may be, use the 
word for * water’ modified by adjectives like * frozen, hard, cold’ etc. for deno- 
ting ‘snow [ ice ’ etc. or have loanwords. I am giving below examples from a 
few languages belonging to different families and spread over four continents 
(but no words from the IE languages, as these are well known ) 1 


CHINESE : hsüeh? (snow ), ping! (ice), shuang? (frost), but 
shui? (water). (Superscript numerals indicate 
tones. ) 

TIBETAN : kang (snow), khyak-pa (ice, frost), but chhu 
( water : cognate of the Chinese word for * water’ ). 

THAI: hima (snow : Iw from Skt. ), ná:m khung (ice; lit. 


‘hard water’), ná:m khá:ng (mist, dew! lit, 
‘suspended water’), ná:m (water) (/:/ for vowel 


length ). l 
JAPANESE : yuki (snow), kõri (ice), shimó (frost ), but mizú 
( water ). 
SANTALI : rátáng ( snow ), borop ( ice : Iw ), but da' ( water ). 
FINNISH : lumi, lumentulo (snow), jää (ice), pakkanen, 
halla, routa (frost), but vesi, vesisto, vedet 
( water ). 


TURKISH : kar (snow), buz (ice), ayaz (frost), but su 
( water ). B 
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TAMIL 1 pani (dew, mist: not to be confused with NIA 
pani * water’), pani-k-katti ( snow / ice : lit. ‘ dow- 
solid’), but nir ( water ). 


TELUGU: maricu (dew, mist, also snow [ice ), niru ( water) . 

KANNADA : hima (snow: lw), mafiju (dew, mist), niru 
( water ). 

YORUBA : iri / Ojo didi ( snow : lit. * dew / rain frozen’), omi 


didi (ice: lit. * water frozen’ ), omi ( water ). 


GALLA (of Abyssinia and bordering area ): chabbi (snow ), bishan, 
mada ( water ). 


WAPPO (Red Indian of USA): Phíl (snow ), cáni (frost / ice), 
c'ühe (dew), méy ( water)’ indicates glottaliza- 
tion of c ). 

ZUNI (Red Indian of USA): x/ u-pinna (snow ), Ihe-m-k / a-ya 
(ice: Lit. ‘frozen water’), k [ a ( water). 

MALAYAN: thalji (snow: lw from Arabic), ayer beku / batu. 
( ice : lit. * frozen water ' ), ayer ( water ). 


Nicoberese has no word for snow / ice. 


The data presented above speak for themselves, and I hope no further 
examples are necessary. This semantic feature may indeed be regarded as 
one of the linguistic universals. 


Besides, if the Vedic Aryans were so much concerned about snow, 
how is it that the reflex of the commonest TE word for ‘snow’ has never 
this meaning in Sanskrit ( indeed the word never occurs in the Samhitüs at 
all ! ), although this meaning is found in Avestan (as a verb ) and must have 
once existed in some ( non-Vedic ) Old Indo-Aryan dialect ( as evidences from 
Prakrits show ) and the root itself underwent a semantic change in Sanskrit, 
including Vedic ( rarely occurring in early Vedic) ? Sri Chauhan will have to 
meet these problems for his meaning *snow/|snowcapped mountains’ as 
well as ‘ water’ for so many Skt. words, all, according to him, derived from 
roots meaning ‘ to flow ', especially when their cognates, whenever available, 
in other IE languages have neither of these meanings (except Lat. aqua and 
its cognates meaning ‘water’ and in some languages ' river, stream’, etc. 
but never * snow/ice ’ or even * dew, mist, frost? ). 


Now about Sri Chauhan's etymology of some of these and other 
words. 


The validity or otherwise of his reconstructing an IE root akw- ‘to 
flow’ to expiain Lat. aqua and its cognates and so many Skt. words listed 
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above need not detain us here (if any IE verbal root is to be reconstructed 
at all, it should be zkw—). Weare more concerned with his methodology. 
For explaining the Skt. words having no initial vowel he states that the 
vowel a of akW-is lost, which is quite legitimate; for explaining the diffe- : 
rent consonants in these words he has different solutions. Most arbitrarily 
he maintains that k is lost, W becomes vin av-; k becomes g, V is lost in gr- 
etc.; k becomes s, V is lost in as-; k becomes $, V remains in a$va, visva, 
fvi-; a and k are lost, V becomes m and n is added in mna-, etc. ( vide pp. 205- 
209 for details). He does not know the simple fact that the superscript W 
in (his root) ak- is not an independent phoneme; it is only a symbol to 
indicate the labiality of the velar consonant. Any other symbol or a grap- 
heme of a different shape might have been used for the same purpose. When 
the only vowel and the only consonant are lost what is left of the root akW— 
isa big zero! And IE phonemes *k or *k*? never become s or 4 in any 
daughter language (except the cluster *kwy > ss in some Greek dialects ). 
Sri Chauhan has also derived the name of thelake Aral, the mountain-river 
Ural and Mt. Ararat from r- ( pp. 81, 82, 261). Following hia footsteps, I 
Gan more easily “ derive" Aral from Skt. (?) marāla * flamingo, goose’ (as 
the lake abounds in aquatic birds of this species), Mt. Altai from Lat. alti 
altae ( pl.) * high’ (as the Mt. Altai is indeed very high ). 


Now a few of his other etymologies. He derives the Skt. root r from 
àn IB root Jei- without realizing that the zero-grade of the [E root in Skt. 
will be *ri/li, but not r/1. Of course for Sri Chauhan this subtle distin- 
ction may not matter much, but this is of vital importance for IE phono- 
logy. In an otherwise better written essay ( Jahnàvl and Its Environs ) he 
derives jahnu (the source word for jahnayi ) from a Skt. root hru- = snu- 
( * The root snu- ‘ to ooze’ has its variation Anu in the Rave and later litera- 
ture. The desiderative of Anu is jahnu. Jahnu ‘river’ is a stream constantly 
flowing.” (pp. 174-175). However, it seems he realized his difficulties 
later and in another essay (The Ami and its Heritage) he states that the 
vocable jahnu is derived from Avestan hnu- ‘to flow’ which is related to 
Skt. snu-, “ Jahnavi being the feminine of janhu ( sic ), an intensive of hnu-”. 
(p. 199). But this does not improve the matter in the least. He again does 
not know that # sn- (of IE and OIA), and even intervocalic under certain 
phonetic environments, remains as such in Avestan; hence there is no and 
can't be any Anu- in Avestan corresponding to snu- in Sanskrit. 30; Sri 
Chauhan’s etymology, interpretation and with it all the “environs” of 
JahnüvI vanishes into the thin air ! However, I do think that the Vedic jahná vi 
‘a descendant or wife of Jahnu? has indeed become jühnavi in later litera- 
ture for denoting the personified river Gatigé as a daughter of Jahnu, 
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In a neat, but entirely wrong, genealogical tree ( p. 58) Sri Chauhan 
derives the Skt. roots $o- and tij- from ksnu- and ati-ksnu- respectively. 
Apart from the fact that ati-ksnu- does not occur in Skt., he again fails to 
realize that while the Skt. root tij- is almost primary, being extended by a 
single determinative cosonant ( IE (s)tey +g), the structure being (C) 
CVC--C-CCC[CVC ], the Skt. root ksnu- is a Z-Z-grade extension 
of the primary IE root kes- ( = Skt., $38 -) with the nasal infix and the 
‘full grade’ determinative, the structure being CVC + n 4- VC > CCnC 
[CCnV ]. It seems that metanalysis of tik-sna as tl-ksna is responsible for 
the funny etymology of Sri Chauhan. ` 


The proper name Kikkuli of the Hittite records is derived by him 
from the intensive of the Skt. root skr- ( p. 287); but in that case the form 


would be *Ciskrti and not *Kiskrti, as he thinks. Similarly, Kaska would 
have been *Caska. 


À few more words derived by him from the Skt. root skr are: grdma 
( P. 119), ni-ska ( r is dropped, p. 185), nagara ( <niska, p. 187), the Pahlavi 
word kasken ( ** repetative (sic. ) of the stem skr" : p. 187 ), nahusa/naghusa 
and so many other Indo-Aryan and non-Indo-Aryan words ( pp. 188-189 ). 
Is any comment necessary? 


Sri Chauhan also derives both sinlval! and gungu (RY. 2. 32.8; 10. 
48. 8) from the root knu-*to flow? and according to him they are two 
rivers. He further remarks that this gurigü “ appears as garigyah in RV 6. 45, 
9 and garigá only once in RV. 10. 75. 5" (p. 36). In sini vall, sini is derived 
from knu- and -vali “is cognate of Rgvedic suffix -tvana’’ (loc. cit.). I 
refrain from commenting. As for the derivation of gungu, he remarks “ The 
river name gurigu(sic) has developed from the root knu in its repetitive 
form " (loc. cit.). Now, how has the voiceless k- become voiced in repeti- 
tion? Can he cite a single parallel? That the TE root meaning * to drink' 
has become pib-in Skt. and bib- in Latin is due to two different phonetic 
factors’which do not obtain here. Even if there were a Skt. root *gnu-, the 
form would have been * jugnu > * jungu. 


According to Sri Chauhan, * The Rgvedic language itself had develo- 
ped the trait of changing the sound v to m" (p.229). There is of course 
.an allomorphic alternation between v and m in a possessive suffix, and a few 
more suffixes have two forms ( but not allomorphic ), one with y- and the 
other with m—; but all the examples he cites ( p. 229) in support of his 
hypothesis are wrong: soma has not developed from (a supposed ) sova 
which is an impossible form in Skt. ( it should be *suva if it is derived with 
the suffix -va which is used with the weak grade of the root-vowel, or sarq 
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with -a, which is actually available ) ; jihma cannot be derived from the root 
hvr-; the derivatives from this root would be "Juhur-ma-va (cf. juhura, 
juhurana ); jamad- (in jamad-agni ) is not from jvalad, but a derivative of the 
e-grade of the IE root gWem- ( which gives the normal form in Avestan ). 


Sri Chauhan cannot be unaware of the well-known cognates of the 
Skt. root ruc— and its derivatives (e. g. ruc, ruci, rocana, rocas, etc.) in 
several IE languages. Yet he suggests the meaning ‘snow’ for this vocable 
and gives a fantastic etymology ( “ Ruc.is sunshine. But through metonymy 
it may represent snow, ice. Or ruc may bea tadbhava of Pers. rud, rod, 
from srotas, rodasi ". p. 265). This seems to be just for the fun of doing or 
saying something new, however baseless or ludicrous it may be. 


I do not know whether any Vedicist or Indo-Europeanist will 
take him seriously, and often wonder whether he himself does so. But 
as a reviewer of his work, I had to, and so have given above my 
brief comments or observations on a few of his etymologies. This is 
just a mere sample; his treasury is full of many a similarly precious lapis 
lazuli, the second member of phrase ( i. e. Jazuli ) being derived by him from 
niska! ! ( p. 186 ). When each and every academic discipline, including Lingu- 
istics and Etymology, is becoming more and more rigorous and sophistica- 
ted, Sri Chauhan and some others like him want to take us back to the 
primitive days of linguistic and etymological studies with their what may be 
called * pop etymologies’. Yàska is remembered and honoured not for his 
fanciful etymologies, but for the true insight which he undoubtedly had. 


To Sri Chauhan's credit, it must, however, be admitted that a few 
essays or some points in them deserve due consideration. In this category 
we may include “ Rgvedic Elements in the Ghalchah Languages", “ Irrigas 
tion in the Rgveda”, and “ The Yak in the Rgveda ". Yet, even there, 
one will have to be extremely wary about the etymologies offered by him. — 
Thus, for example pfsni- (in p/$ni-màtar) cannot be derived from * the 
root prs, prus ‘to flow, ooze, drip’’’(p, 69) just for the difference in the 
sibilants in the roots and its supposed derivative, if not for anything else, 
and so cannot mean “a water-course, reservoir” (loc. cit. ). Personally I 
appreciate his * realistic ' interpretation of RV. 1. 154. 6 ( p. 104) even though 
Visnu cannot mean “releaser of waters” and gavo bhúriśrħgāh need not 
necessarily refer to the yaks and the etymology of the Tibetan word gyak 
(now pronounced as ya’) from a supposed Skt. *go-ka is not acceptable. 
This animal plays such an important role in Tibetan life that they have diffe. 
rent words for denoting the different varieties of the animal: gyak [ ya’ } 
for the male yak, dri for the female yak, drong for the wild yak and dzo for 
the yak half-bread with cattle. A non-existing word (i. e. go-ka) cannot be 
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borrowed by another language belonging to an altogether different fainily 
( go-kà of Kasika-vetti on Panini, 7. 4. 13 in not relevant here ). 


The five Indices are very useful but neither complete nor always 


accurate. The IE ‘root’ ak¥— occurs more than 30 times, but the Index 
‘records only 13 occurrences and of them one reference (to p. 280) is wrong; 
'sinf vali and the word * phoneme’ (used so frequently but in a wrong sense ) 
‘do not find a place at all in the Indices; R. N. Dandekar does not figure on 
p. 100, as the Index indicates; p. 69 for prSni-matar is missing from the 
Index; references to 4/lei- are incomplete; etc. 


r 


A few more printing mistakes are pointed out : read accepted by ( p. 
4,1.6), read urufijirà ( p. 10,1. 3); read ( Mehendale, 1973... ) ( p. 89.11. 


15-16); read Kafir(p.119.1.5); read grt-sa-madas (p. 168.1.3 from 
‘bottom ) ; etc. 


tr 


I am extremely happy that the book under review has been dedicated 
‘to the sacred memory of the great savant-explorer, the Late Professor Georg 
Morgenstierne who, alas, is now not so well known in India. I would have 
‘been much happier if the essays collected in this volume were nearer to the 
‘great master's works by a few thousand kilometres in methodology, treat- 
“ment and overall dependability. 


Fai 


] Nilmadhav Sen 


P 


(1) THE LIFE OF ERKANATH : by Justine E. Abbott; reprint 1981; 
g pages 27+297. Price: Rs. 50/- Cloth, Rs. 35/- Paper. " 
(2) THE LIFE OF TUKARAM : by Justine E. Abbott; reprint 1980; 
pages 204-346. Price i Rs. 45/- Cloth, Rs. 35|- Paper, Publisher: 


Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. 


19 TA - 


These are the reprints of two works by the late Justine E. Abbott in- 
; cluded in his [Series of Poet-Saints of Maharashtra, first published in 1927 
-and 1930 respectively. Abbott came to India as a Christian Missionary, 
fell in love with the writings of the poet-saints of Maharashtra and finally 
left India almost as an emissary of Hinduism. He was born in 1853 at Ports- 
mouth in USA and came to India with his parents at the young age of four. 
„His second visit to India ( 1881-1910 ) proved to be very fruitful when he 
imbibed the love for Maharashtra and its culture, It was during this visit 
„that he studied the writings of the Marathi poet-saints like Ekanath, Tukaram 
and Ramadas in the original and became familiar with their theological and 
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philosophical concepts. But more than that, his ardent missionary zeal 
began to wane and he became a seeker on the pathway trodden by the 
medieval saints. He visited India briefly for the third time during 1920-21 
and finally went back to his home town, Summit, in New Jercy, USA, after 
the death of his dear wife, Comilla, at Miraj in 1921. 


Abbott devoted the remaining years of his life in America to thé 
compilation of his Series and produced ten volumes containing English trans- 
lations of select, writings of the poet-saints of Maharashtra. Most of them 
were based on the biographies in Marathi written by Mahipati, the most 
popular hagiographer, who was his favourite. He did not care about the 
authenticity or otherwise of his works like the Bhaktavijaya or Bhaktalila- 
mrta, but was enthused and carried away by the sentiment of Bhakti which 
fills-all his writings. Mahipati is read not for history but to know the pulse 
of his times, to breathe in through the religious atmosphere that prevailed ' 
then, and to imbibe the spirit of divinity in the lives of saints. He might 
have abstained from using his critical faculty, but the fact remains that his 
works have preserved an amazing amount of valuable information, not only 
about religious beliefs and customs but also about daily life, institutions and 
happenings in periods for which other evidence is either imprecise or non- 
existent. As Abbott himself says in his Preface to the Life of Tukaram, 
** Divesting ourselves of the troublesome questions of history, and not caring 
" whether Mahipati gives us facts or legends, we become prepared to enjoy the 
portrayal of life that appeals to our sympathy, because so human, that calls 
us to moral and spiritual ideals, to some of which we may take exception, 
but which takes us out of the realm of the low and the mean, and into the 
realm of the pure and the noble, and for which his final end seems so fitting, 
a chariot of light from Heaven taking him bodily away, as belonging more 
to heaven than to earth, " 


Abbott wrote mainly for the Western readers who were then unfami- 
liar with Indian life, thought and literature. Naturally he bad some appre- 
hensions about their misunderstanding some aspects of the lives of these 
“saints, for example, Ekanath’s syntheis of the worldly and the spiritual life, 
or Tukaram’s Theology identifying the saguna with the nirguna aspect of 
God. Buthe writes with sympathy and understanding, and calls Ekanath 
^ the greatest of the Marathi poet-saints" and Tukaram “the self-taught 
and self-trained saint of a very high order". Itis now more than fifty years 
since Abbott rendered these lives into English and it is but natural if one 
found them a little out-dated, Yet, iu spite of the modern researches, the 
core of these lives has remained the same and it is for grasping that that we 
¿urn ta this American incarnation of Mahipati who introduced thes 
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Maratha saints to the West for the first time. We are, therefore, indebted 
to the publishers for making these two works, which were long out of print, 
available to the modern student of Indian religion. Of these two, The 
Life of Ekanath contains an Introduction on “ Ekanath and his works ” by 
Dr. G. V. Tagare. But it would have been better if he had introduced 
Abbott himself rather than summarise what is well known about Ekanath. A 
picture of Justine Abbott wouid also have added to the value of these books. 


S. G. Tulpule 


MODERN INDIAN MYSTICISM : by K. P. S. Chaudhary, pages 15+ 
302. Price : Rs. 75/-; Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1981. 


This book is a * modified form’ of the doctoral ( and not doctrinal as 
wrongly printed on p. ix ) thesis approved by the Banaras Hindu University 
in 1965. It contains an Introductory chapter on * What Mysticism is’ follow- 
ed by a chapter on ‘The Spiritual Background of modern Hindu Renais- 
sance'. The next four chapters discuss the mysticism of five modern saints and 
thinkers, namely Ràmakrspa and Vivekananda, Ramana, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Aurobindo, respectively. The work ends with a chapter giving - 
the * Conclusion’. 


In his introductory chapter the author has laid his finger correctly 
on the intuitive and ineffable nature of mysticism and also distinguished it 
from occultism, visions and drug-induced states which are incomparably low 
in the scale of being. His definition of Mysticism that it is ** the ineffable 
intuitive experience of a direct union with the divine’’ seems to be an abridge- 
ment of Ranade's famous statement that ** Mysticism denotes that attitude 
of the mind which involves a direct, immediate, first-hand intuitive appre- 
hension of God." But after having defined Mysticism in this way, it is 
surprising to see that in the next chapter on the Spiritual background of 
modern Hindu renaissance the author turns to cults like the Brahmo Samaj 
of Bengal, the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay and the Arya Samaj of the 
North. Granting that the founders of these movements did some pioneer- 
ing work of religious renaissance in modern India, it is difficult to correlate 
them with mysticism which has very little to do with religion in the tradi. 
tional sense of the term. The authority of the Brahmo Samaj passed through 
different hands like Raja Rammohan Roy, Devendranath Tagore and Keshav 
Chandra Sen, none of whom can be called a mystic even according to the 
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criterion laid down by Dr. Chaudhary himself. But at least there was no 
element of occultism in any of these three movements which were mainly 
socio-religious reformist movements. The same thing cannot be said, how- 
ever, about the tenets of the Theosophical Society which were definitely 
occultic. Admitting that Annie Besant’s burning zeal for the ideals of 
Hinduism made a significant contribution to the religious renaissance ina 
positive way, her esoteric teachings compare poorly with those of the great 
modern mystics like Ramakrsna and Ramana, Thus, the ‘spiritual back- 
ground’ is provided not by these ‘ Sama@jas’ or ‘Societies’, but by the 
saints themselves who lived what they preached. 


Among these the foremost are Radmakrgna and his disciple, Vivekit- 
nanda. If Ramakrsna declared during his last moments that ** He who was 
Rama and Krsna is now Rümakrsna in this body - but not In the Vedantic 
sense ", Vivekünanda finally experienced a kind of ‘ undifferentiated consci- 
ousnees °’ in which * the soul is oned with God”, in the words of the author 
of * The Cloud of Unknowing’. Ramana’s mysticism js unique because he 
did not first read and then experience. Experience came to him first, and 
only later did he find corroborative evidence in the scriptural texts. To an 
unbelieving world he has this message to offer, viz., that the real book of 
life is within, and that if we but turn to it, it will open up undreamt of 
vistas leading to limitless felicity and bliss. Aurobindo's Yoga seeks a per- 
fect integration between soul, mind, life and body. His Integral Yoga 
implies coordination of all the aspects of man's being. Knowledge, works 
and love are its key-note, for that is the means to achieve an integral reali- 
sation of the Supreme Reality. After having attained the supramental state, 
the integral yog? must return to the world for the divinisation of mankind. 
It is in this sense that Aurobindo says that *our Yoga is not for ourselves 
but for humanity’. 


When we come to Rabidranath Tagore, it becomes rather difficult to 
agree with what the author says about hls mysticism. In fact, his very 
description as a mystic is debatable. Of course it does not matter if he has 
very little of a reasoned, well-defined and systematised philosophical doctrine 
to offer as some other mystics like Vivekananda and Aurobindo have. Simi- 
larly, there need not be any conflict between poetry and philosophy. Saint 
Jüane$vara is a classic example of the combination of the two. But the 
point is that there is very little in Tagore which indicates his * direct, first- 
hand, intuitive experience of God’. All that one finds in him is humanism 
with a touch of nature-mysticism. Tagore himself declared more than once 
that he was content with being called * only a poet? and nothing more. It 
is rather strange, therefore, that the author, Dr. Chaudhary, tries to put 
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him into the frame of a mystic in spite of his own utterances, It is even 
stranger that he finds no room for a great mystic philosopher like the late. 
Professor R. D. Ranade whom he has quoted more than once. Even here, 
he seems to confuse one Ranade with the other, M. G. with R. D. The first. 
was a politician and social reformer, while the second was a great mystic., 
Probably the author selected only those who were constaatly in the limelight. 


Barring this major omission, Dr. Chaudhary's work is a very sound: 
and systematic one. The reader will generally agree with him when he, 
concludes that Modern Indian Mystics exerted a stabilising influence on the. 
spiritual regeneration of the country; their life and sadhanà brought a new. 
sense of vitality, strength and self-confidence to the Indian people. 


S. G. Tulpule . 


THE MODI DOCUMENTS FROM TANJORE IN DANISH COLLE- 
CTIONS : by Dr. Elisabeth Strandberg; pages 386 with 2 colour: 
plates : Pub., Franz Steiner, Verlag, Wiesbaden ( West Germany ), 
1983. 


The material which is edited, translated and analysed in this volume 
for the first time constitutes the extant diplomatic documents from the Tan- 
jore, kings and their ministers to the Governor of the Danish colony at 
Tranquebar and members of his government, They are all written in the 
Marathi language and the Modi script, and cover the period from 1725 to, 
1844, or approximately two thirds of the period in which Marathi was the 
court language of Tanjore, which is situated in the otherwise non-Indo- 
Aryan speaking area. During the Marathi reign it was the practice for 
the high level correspondence between Tanjore and Tranquebar to be carried 
out in Marathi and the rest in Tamil, Itis thus that these documents hap- 
pen to be in Marathi. 


From the Tanjore side, the letters fall into three groups, viz. nos. 1 to 
13, dated from 1725 to 1766, nos. 14 to 34, dated from 1776 to 1799, and 
nos. 35 to 62, dated from 1802 to 1844. The three periods are ( 1) the year 
of Tanjore's (relative) independence of the British and consequent involve- 
ment with several local {ndian powers as well as with the Dutch, French and 
British; (2) the years of Tanjore's status as a British protectorate; and 
( 3) the period of British annexation. Thus the total span covered by these 
documents is of about 120 years, 
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-' The work begins with an Introduction describing this material at 
length, explaining the organisation of this correspondence and stating the 
historical background succinctly. Chapter I is devoted to the Modl script, 
its origin, use and abolition, and also provides the western reader with 
Modi-Devanagarl charts with the help of which the author herself could. 
decipher these documents. The six different calendrical systems used in 
this material are discussed in Chapter IT. But the most important feature of 
these documents is the linguistic one according to the author and she has 
done full justice to it in Chapter III. Tanjore is a linguistic pocket of 
Marathi separated from its homeland for centuries and it is but natural that 
its Matathl is influenced by Tamil which surrounds it. Attempts have been 
made in the past by scholars like Bloch, Chatterji, Burrow, Emeneau and 
Andronov to point out the similarities between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
on a broader scale. With special reference to Marathi we find two studies 
on its contact with Dravidian : one by Southworth and the other by 
Gumperz and Wilson : both of which are referred to by the author of the 
present work. But she does not seem to be aware of similar attempts, 
though not so scientific and unbiased, by Indian scholars like S. B. Joshi 
( Marathi Samskrti, 2nd ed., 1980 for Marüthi-Kannada relation ) and 
Vishvanath Khaire ( Dravida Maharastra; Poona 1977; and /tihasapurva 
Marathamoli’; M S. Patrika, Bombay, 25. 2, for Marathi-Tamil relation ). 
However, these studies are in Marathi and it is understandable that they 
never reached Europe. Strandberg characterises the position of the langu- 
age of her material as follows: “It is an Indo-Aryan language whose 
structure is to a large extent determined by early Dravidian influence. In 
" the last quarter of the 17th century, a number of its speakers settled in the 
Dravidian-speaking area of Tanjore as a result of the Maratha conquest of 
the kingdom. The Marathi language came once more under Dravidian 
influence. ” 


The linguistic material in these documents can be divided into two 
parts : Formula type of language, and Normal language. As regards the 
first, the author concludes that the vocabulary of this ‘formula type’ of 
polite language, which occurs in almost all documents, is to a very large 
extent Persian and Arabic. The general pattern which emerges is that the 
language of the polite phrases undergoes a gradual simplification throughout 
the 18th century; the choice of polite phrases is slowly reduced, and Old 
Marathi forms disappear. As regards the ‘normal language’ of these 
documents, she distinguishes a very early period until 1770 when the old 
Persian and Arabic vocabulary disappears and Marathl words are used in- 
stead; she tries to draw parallels with the historical developments in the 
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region. During the first period of Tanjore’s (relative ) independence of the 
British, the Marathi language develops naturally, giving up foreign voca- 
bulary such as Persian and Arabic, admitting some local Dravidian words, 
while the majority of words are Marathi. The following period from 1770 
to the turn of the century is one of relative stagnation compared with the: 
earlier one and the vocabulary becomes highly sanskritised. In this period 
the Maratha kingdom is gradually becoming a British protectorate. At the 
turn of the century the annexation of Tanjore by the British takes place. 
Soon after the language becomes artificial and loses consistency in adherance 
to grammatical rules. The pattern of sentence subordination is consistent 
througbout the entire period from 1740's to 1840's and that is the major 
feature of Tanjore Marüthl which is Dravidian. Stating these facts the 
author concludes that the Tanjore Marathi language, so closely linked with 
the Marüthà court of Tanjore, reflects in all its phases the power and poli- 
tical importance of this Maratha rule. 


If the first three chapters provide a general introduction to this work, 
the fourth one forms its very core. It gives the transcription and translation 
of all the 62 documents very accurately. This must have been an arduous task 
considering the nature of the written Modi script and the total lack of any 
aids in this direction in a far-flung place like Copenhagen where the author 
lives and works, It is, therefore, all the more creditable that she could cross 
all these hurdles successfully and produce a work well planned and well 
executed, It provides scholars of both history and language with an excell- 
ént exemplar on which to model their own studies. It will further the 
investigation of language contact and convergence and thereby help to 


throw light on even earlier processes of Indo-Aryan and Dravidian language 
interaction i in India. 


S. G. Tulpule 


NARADIYA SIKSA : ed. and tr. into English by Dr. Sures Chandra 
Banerji. Calcutta, Rabindia Bharati University, 1983; pp. 104- 
39--334-16 - iv -- 364-26. Price : Rs. 32/- 


The Ndradiya Siksü has been edited several times, In spite of this 
fact it had gone out of print. The present edition fulfils the long-felt need 
for the work which embodies the earliest remarks on Indian musicology with 
special reference to Vedic music. The editor has provided a short Intro- 


— 
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‘duction discussing the relation of the present Siksa with the Ndtyasastra and 
the Vayu Purana, other works on music ascribed to Narada and a résumé 
of the contents. This is followed by the text and its translation in English. 
No mention is made of the critical apparatus. Although the Preface men- 
tions that the text is given with variae lectiones followed by Sobh&kara’s 

commentary, it is disappointing to find that both are missing. Explanatory 
notes appear at the end of the translation, An alphabetical index of import- 
ant words has been provided in addition to the three appendices entitled 
1) Musicology in the works on SIksü 2 ) Origin and development of Indian 

music and musicology followed by 3) a Select Bibliography. Instead of 
having separate pagination for the different sections of the book, it would 
have been more convenient If a continuous pagination had been maintained. 
A hitherto unpublished work Paficamasara, also attbrituted to Narada 

‘has been given at the end. As is rightly pointed out by the editor ‘ the 
authors of these works are different from one another ” ( Intro. p. 3). The 
only reason for the work being published along with the Sikgü seems to be 
that so for it was not known to the world of scholars. On the whole the 

-work has greatly suffered at the hands of the printer's devil. : 


The editor has already mentioned at the outset that, “ He has no 
pretensions to be a musicologist or a Vedic scholar." However, for transla- 
ting a highly technical work of this kind, the knowledge of the discipline as 
well as that of related ones is quite essential, The translation of alanikrta 

(1.3. 4), kuharana (1.3.10), pargni-hata yani ( 2. 8. 17 ) etc. fails to clarify 
" the respective concepts represented by them. So is the case of the word 
* dhtumaghria (2.8.7) for whose explanation it is necessary to consult 
` Ayurveda. 


The explanation of some of the technical terms like sadharita as well 
as gruti (Intro. p. 9) would have enhanced the value of the work. From 
the statement on p. 5 ‘of Appendix 1 “it mentions two kinds of lutes and 
gives instruction for playing the instruments properly" it appears that the 
author has misunderstood the concept of gātravinā, which is not a musical 

- instrument capable of producing musical notes. 1t has been used only in 
the instruction of students of music who were being trained by a teacher by 
indicating the different notes by touching the different spots on his palm. 
Thus, the present edition leaves a good deal of desiderata for the next edition, 


U. R. Bhise 
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VEDIC BIBLIOGRAPHY, Fourth Volume: by R. N. Dandekar, Bhana 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, India 1985, xxv. 1432. 


It was indeed a very fortunate event for Vedic studies when Dr. 
Dandekar decided to prepare a Vedic Bibliography of a comprehensive 
nature, beginning with the year 1930 with which date Dr. Renou’s work of 
the same name came to an end. For the last forty years he has steadily 
: continued to work on it with the result that he has been able to publish a 
series of volumes in close succession in 1946, 1961, 1973 and now the fourth 
volume in 1985. The author possesses the industry of a Renou, the nice 
judgement and discrimination of an Oldenberg, the catholic attitude of a 
Max Müller and the genial exposition and perspicuity of Lüders and as such 
he was the most suitable person to undertake such a work. The result has 
been a monumental work of stupendous dimensions worthy of his reputation 
in the field of Vedic studies in particular and Sanskrit studies in general. 


When one looks at the extent of these volumes which have steadily 
* grown bigger in size and richer in content, one is reminded of a stanza of 
Vükpati in his Gatidavaho in which he speaks of the greater prowess of each 
succeeding king of the royal family ( purao purao tuhmarisehi viyadeht 
. bhumivalehi | vivarlaggasaruvo vva esa parivaddhio vamso ) a fact which is 
here exemplified in the realm of Vedic scholarship. To get an idea of the 
nature of this fourth volume of 1432 pages, one has only to note that it 
contains as many as 10,822 entries of books and articles which are scattered 
over nearly seven hundred journals and periodicals, written by as many as 
4732 scholars. They deal with 19 major subjects, subdivided into 87 topics 
and include the study of more than 3000 words. The volume required more 
than ten years' intensive work on the part of the author. These articles and 
books are written mainly in English, German, French, Italian and Russian 
and a few other European languages and in Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi and 
' Gujarati among the Indian languages. One is amazed at the amount of 
labour that must have gone into its making. p 


The merits of a bibliography as an instrument of research have to be 

judged on the basis of the uses to which it can be put and the help it renders 

- to scholars in their work, thus promoting the growth of the studies covered 
. by it. To make the work maximally useful, the books and articles are not 
only given in a classified form, which a bibliography is expected to do, but 
they are also extensively annotated by pointing out their merits and value 
by way of brief but penetrating remarks and in more important cases provi- 
ding the reader with a summary of the contents and the nature of the contri- 
butions made by them. In each section the entries are arranged according 
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‘to the alphabetical order of the names of the authors, a procedure which 
-has become standard in all kinds of reference books. But ia addition to it 
.much useful information is added by way of indicating whether the work is a 
reprint of an earlier publication or a translation from an European language, 
the listing of reviews written on the important works and indication of their 
scope and the main thrust of their research. In rare cases, when the need 
arose for it, the author has also expressed his own opinion about them but 

always in a very polite manner. These remarks or notes range from a single 

line or even a word to a full page of the summary of its contents according 

to its importance and nature. All such remarks are informative and reveal 
the critical acumen and the unrivalled erudition of the author. These notes 

help the reader in a number of ways. By not confining himself to books 

and papers which are directly written on Vedic topics but also others which, 

though treating of other subjects, make use of Sanskrit material or words, 

Dr. Dandekar has made accessible to the interested scholars much informa- 

tion, the existence of which would have otherwise remained unsuspected. 

Another attractive feature of this bibliography is the excellent use made of, 
the device of cross-reference by which articles dealing with the same topic or 

words by different writers are brought together, which are separated by the 

alphabetical order. So also similar thoughts and ideas expressed by the 

same author in different contexts and hence found in different sections are 

cross-referred. 


The number of entries on the different topics show a wide disparity in 
number, probably due to their relative importance and the amount of work 
done on them because of the interest they have evoked. In the light of the 
near exhaustiveness of the bibliography also attested by the fact that the 
supplement for the topics taken together does not exceed 260 items even when 
the work was in the making for more than ten years, we may be justified in 
drawing such an inference on the basis of the statistical distribution of the 
items. Thus topics which have attracted more than 200 items are 20 Single 
Upanigads, major and minor; 22 General study of the Upanigads; 25 
Vyükarapa, Panini; 34 General Study of the Vedas ; 42 Studies on Sanskrit 
Language; 43 Grammatical studies; 45 Indo-European ( Indo-Iranian ) 
Linguistics; 48 Indian Religion and Mythology: Hinduism; 50 Major 
deities of the Veda; 57 Philosophy General and Indian; 63 Legends, Myths 
and Symbols; 79 Study of words; 80 Study of Concepts; 81 Indo-Euro- 
pean, Anatolian, Indo-Iranian, Indo-Aryan ( history); 82 History and Cul- 
ture of India. A close perusal of the section on the Study of Words with 
649 items ( pp. 945-1032) in which the reviewer is personally interested has 


convinced him that its study will benefit immensely a lexicographer of 
Sanskrit, 
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All in alljthe Bibliography does far more than its name implies and it 

‘can be more accurately described as materials for the history of Vedic philo- 

‘logy in most of its imoprtant aspects set against the background of Sanskrit 

- studies. One only wishes that the author will find time and energy to continue 

' this work and thus earn the gratitude of all scholars in the field, who are 
bound to cherish it as a precious possession. 


. A. M. Ghatage 


1 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


SIR RALPH LILLEY TURNER 
b. 5-10-1888 ] [ d. 22-4-1983 


Sir Ralph Lilley Turner, Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute ( 1948 ) passed away on April 22, 1983. He was 94. 


Sir Ralph Turner was born on October 5, 1888. Educated in the. 
Perse Grammar School and Christ's College, Cambridge, Sir Ralph joined. 
the Indian Educational Service and in 1913 was appointed Lecturer of Sanskrit 
at Queen's College in Benares. In the very following year ( 1914) he was in- 
vited by the University of Bombay to deliver the Wilson Philological Lectu-' 
res! Soon afterwards the First World War broke out and Sir Ralph served ` 
for four years (1915-1919) in the Queen Alexandra's Third Gurkha’ 
Rifles. For Sir Ralph this did not mean a complete break in his academic: 
career for it was during this period that he learned the language of his com- 
rades-in-arms and collected materials for his first major achievement - the: 
famous Nepali Dictionary. i 


After the war Sir Ralph found himself again at Benares, this time as 
Professor of Linguistics at the Benares Hindu University. Two years later 
the scene of his academic activities shifted from India to the United King- 
dom. In 1922 he was called to be the first full-time Professor of Sanskrit at 
the School of Oriental ( and, since 1938, African) Studies, University of 
London. Later, in 1937 he became the School's Director. He held this 
post till his retirement from the Schoolin 1957. The great expansion of the 
School under his Directorship was the result of Sir Ralph's far-sightedness’ 
and the untiring efforts with which he pursued his objectives. The little- 
known story of the ‘battle’ on the home-front which Sir Ralph fought 
against the “ official apathy or lack of fore-sight ” is vividly narrated by J. 
C. Wright and C. D. Cowan in their obituary published in the BSOAS 47 
( 1984 ), 540-548. 


Sir Ralph's research career in which he handled a number of problems 
———— 


1 Jnaletter dated 20-12-1985 Miss Diana Matias, Editorial Secretary, BSOAS, infor- 
ms me tbat Prof. Turner was invited a second time in 1922 to deliver Wilson Phi- 
lological Lectures, but he could not deliver them because he was that year appoin- 
ted to the * Chair of Sanskrit in SOS", London. l 
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related to Indo-Aryan linguistics extends over seventy years. His first publi« 
shed paper, however, was “ Against the stress accent in Latin” (1912), and 
the last “ Implosive d- and y- or r-’. (1982).3 The list of Sir Ralph's 
published papers and Addresses is quite large. His “ Collected Papers 
( 1912-1973 ) appeared in 1975, 


Sir Ralph's Wilson Philological Lectures (apparently unpublished ) 
have been referred to above. He was invited by the University of Poona 
in 1958 to deliver the first P. D. Gune Memorial Lectures which were publi- 
shed in 1960. The subject of his lectures was “Some Problems of Sound 
Change in Indo-Aryan”. In these lectures Sir Ralph dealt with some spe- 
cial conditions affecting the sound change, the disturbances caused by ana- 
logy, and the cases presented by loanwords. ` 


Sir Ralph’s eminence as a comparatist depends on his two monumen- 
tal Dictionaries. Sir Ralph’s acquaintance with the New Indo-Aryan 
languages began with Gujarati which he learnt even as he was a student of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. During the First World War he became 
acquainted with Nepali. His subsequent writings suggest that he was also 
familiar with Sindhi, Hindi, and Romani, the language of the Gypsies. His 
ever-widening interest in the New Indo-Aryan languages enabled him to give 
to the world of scholars 4 Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of 
the Nepali language in 1931. 


During the years when Sir Ralph was entrusted with the onerous, 
duties of the Directorship of the School, he had very little time to study the ` 
materials he had collected over the years for his other major work, A 
Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages. But at the age of 
70 when he was free from these duties he returned to his academic pursuit 
with great zeal. The entire publication of the Dictionary was completed in 
a remarkably short span of four years (1962-1966). In this Dictionary are 
brought together about 1, 40,000 words from the Indo-Aryan languages 
spoken in five countries — India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, and Sri Lanka. 
These words have been arranged under some 15000 Sanskrit head-words, 
attested or reconstructed, which suggest their etymologies. E 


Already in 1920, in the Inaugural Address delivered by Sir. Ralph 
when appointed Professor of Linguistics at the Benares Hindu University, 
he had visualized the possiblity of the scientific studies of Indian languages 








3 In the Obituary mentioned above Sir Ralph's last piece of research work is said to 
be his re.copying the slip meant to be used in the Addenda as his Dictlonary entry 
No. 6672. 
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done by Indians themselves. This work, already started by a few pupils of 
Sir Ralph, is now being done more extensively at some of the University 
Departments of Linguistics. The establishment of these Departments is the 
direct result of the deliberations carried on and the resolutions passed at the 
Conference of Linguists and Educationists held at Deccan College, Pune, 
from 26th to 29th May 1953 under the General Presidentship of Sir Ralph 
Turner. 7 t 


In recognition of the services rendered by Prof. Turner to the cause of 
the advancement of knowledge, knighthood was conferred on him in 1950, He 
also received many other academic distinctions from the Universities in the 
U. K., India, and Nepal. In addition, he was twice invested by the two 
successive kings of Nepal with the Order of Gorkha Daksina Bahu First 
class. 


The task of preparing an Index to any volume is laborious, all the 
more so when it comes to the preparation of an Index to a dictionary. But 
this was accomplished with great devotion by Mrs. Turner, An Index of all 
the words cited from the different languages in the Nepali Dictionary was 
prepared by her and published along with the Dictionary in 1931. The 
Index to the Comparative Dictionary, prepared on similar lines, was also 
compiled by Mrs. Turner and published subsequently as a supplementary 
volume (1969). Not only this. Mrs. Turner also collaborated with her 
husband in the preparation and publication ( 1971 ) of a second supplemen- 
tary volume designated as Phonetic Analysis, which, in fact, turns out 
to be a regrouping of the materials presented in the Etymological Diction- 
ary, with a view to helping any one interested in examining the histories of 
some 1500 sounds or sound-groups from the earliest to the latest phases of 
Indo-Aryan. “No account of the works of Sir Ralph would be adequate”, 
‘observes Prof. Brough in his Foreword to the * Collected Papers”, ** if it did 
not-include a tribute to his wife, Dorothy Rivers Turner, who, until her 
death in 1972, gave him such constant aid and support, not least in compiling 
the Indexes _.,"” 


M. A. Mehendale 


1 Mention of his Presidential Address is missing in the list of the *'* Writings of Sir 
Ralph ( Books and Articles ) ( upto 1957 ) published in BSOAS Vol. 20 ( 1957 ) 
published in honour of Sir Ralph Turner, 
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PROFESSOR LAL MANI JOSHI 


b. 27-7-1935 ] [ d. 16-7-1984 ] 


Professor Lal Mani Joshi passed away on 16th July, 1984 at the 
prime of his life - he was 49 - leaving the field of Indian Buddhist Studies 
poorer by his sudden demise. We had great expectations from this young 
distinguished scholar of great potentialities in the field of Buddhist amd 
allied studies. His last work just published before his death Discerning the 
Buddha : A Study of Buddhism and of the Brahmanical Hindu Attitude te 
it (Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1983) shows his penetrating analysis of 
traditional Brahmanical approach towards Buddhism in an historical per. 
spective. Some scholars may differ with his conclusions, but there is no 
doubt his treatment of the subject is masterly, 


Lal Mani Joshi was born on 27!h July, 1935 in a traditional Brahmin 
family in Kumaon Hills, U, P., India, He took his Master's Degree in 
Ancient Indian History and Cultare from the Gorakhpur University and in 
Pali from the Banaras Hindu University. He wasa studeut of Professor 
G. C. Pande, the veteran scholar of Indian Culture, History and Buddhist 
Studies. He worked for his doctorate under Prof. Pande on “ Buddhist 
Culture in India during the 7th and 8th centuries’, and obtained Ph.D. 
degree on the subject in 1964. He started his career as Assistant Professor 
in the Derpartment of Ancient Indian History and Culture in the Gorakhpur 
University (1961-67). Later he joined the Department of Religious Studies 
in Panjabi University, Patiala, as Associate Professor in Buddhist Studies 
and became Professor and Head of the Department of Religious Studies as 
well as the Dean of Faculty of Religious Studies, Panjabi University, Patiala 
(1980-81) He was offered Post-doctoral Visiting Fellowship in Comparative 
Religion in the Centre for Study of World Religions, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S. A. (1969-70). Professor Joshi was also 
invited as Henry R. Luce Visiting Professor of Comparative Religious 
Ethics, Amherst College, U.S. A. and Margaret Gest Visiting Professor of the 
Comparative Religion at Haverford College, U. S. A. It was on Ist June, 
19£4 that he joined his new post as Research Professor of Buddhist Studies 
in the Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies, Sarnath. This was his last 
assignment. While preparing for going abroad he was suddenly hospitalised 
and expired due to abdominal ulcer burst in Delhi on July 16, 1984, 


Professor Joshi's publications include : 


Stydies in the Buddhistic Culture of India (Delhi, 1967); Dhamnig- 
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bada Pali text in Gurmukhi script (Patiala, 1969): Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism (Kandy, 1970); An Introduction to Indian Religions (Patiala, 1970); 
Vajracchedika Prajfiapáramità with the commentary of Asanga and its trans- 
lation in Hindi ( Sarnath, 1978); Vimalakirtinirdesa-sutra critically edited 
with Sanskrit restoration and Hindi translation with Bhiksu Prasadika 
(Sarnath, 1981); Facets of Jain Religiousness in Comparative Light 
( Ahmedabad, 1981 ). 


The late Prof. Joshi also contributed a chapter on * The Monastic 
Contribution to Buddhist Art and Architecture " to The World of Buddhism 
edited by Heinz Bechert and Richard Gombrich ( London, 1983). He wrote 
review articles in the Journal of Religious Studies of which he was one of 
Editors. He was a member of Board of Editors Tibet Journal ( Dharmsala, 
India); The Journal of International Association of Buddhist Studies, ( Ma- 
dison, Wisconsin, U. S. A.). He also contributed reviews to the Journal of 
International Association of Buddhist Studies, Journal of American Oriental 
Society. Prof. Joshi was also associated with various universities in India and 
abroad in different capacities. 


The late Prof. L. M. Joshi was not only a first-rate scholar but was 
also deeply involved in promotion of Buddhist Studies and Buddhist causes 
in India. I remember his sustained interest in and his significant contribu- 
tion to the establisbment of Department of Pali and Buddhist Studies in the 
Banaras Hindu University against many odds. His contributions to vari- 
ous seminars and conferences on Buddhist Studies and allied disciplines are 
still fresh to us. The late scholar is very much missed by his friends and 
associates. Prof. Joshi will also be remembered for his sociable nature and 
catholicity of mind. "Very few Indian scholars have left rich collection of 
books on Buddhist Studies and the allied disciplines at such a young age. 
Whenever Prof. Joshi attended seminars aud conferences, I often found him 
taking off time to purchase books from the oriental book shops for his 
personal library. Whenver he returned from his foreign trips, a cargo of books 
would follow him soon. That such a promising life should be cut short by 
the cruel hand of death is our greatest misfortune. But what could be done 
except to remember the Buddha’s abiding message: sabbe saħkhārā anicca 
( All the constituents are fleeting ). 


May he attain Nibbana. 
N. Hi Samtani 
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PROFESSOR DR. ERNST WALDSCHMIDT ` 
b. 15-7-1897 ] [ d. 25-2-1985 


Prof. E. Waldschmidt, Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute ( 1978 ), breathed his last on February 25, 1985. He was 
87. In his death Indological studies in general and Buddhist studies-in 
particular have lost a diligent and painstaking scholar. — | 


Prof. Waldschmidt was born on July 15, 1897 at Lünen ( Westfalen ). 
He began his University education in 1919 under Prof. Paul Deusssen and 
Prof. Emil Sieg. He obtained the Ph. D. degree in 1924 at Berlin by writing 
a dissertation on ‘Das Beichtformular der buddhistischen Nonnen'. He 
served for some time in the Museum für Vólkerkunde in Berlin where, as 
the Curator, he was in charge of the Indian colletions. In these collections 
were stored, among other things, the Turfan manuscripts discovered in 
Central Asia. Here Prof. Waldschmidt got his first opportunity to study the 
materials which later were destined to be the mainstay of his and his pupie 
brilliant research work. i : 


In 1930 Prof. Waldschmidt was appointed Lecturer in Indologie at the 
University of Berlin. He left this appointment in 1936 when he was called. 
upon to be the successor to Prof. E. Sieg at the University in Gótüpgen. He 
remained at this post for nearly thirty years until ja 1965 he retired as 
Professor Emeritus. 


Jt was during this period that Prof. Waldschmidt and his pupils (to 
name only a few, Dr. H. Hartel, Prof. D. Schlingloff, Dr. Mrs. V. Stache- 
Rosen, Prof. H. Bechert ) made significant contributions to the study of 
Buddhism. With single-minded devotion they worked on the Turfan manu- 
scripts, mostly fragmentary in nature, and published them along with. 
parallel versions in other languages, translations and explanations. Whatever 
work was done by Prof. Lüders and Prof. Waldschmidt on these mang. 
scripts before 1939 was misplaced during the second world war. Most of 
this could be recovered and Prof, Waldschmidt and his pupils made a fresh. 
bid to work on the Turfan fragments. 


foa 


Among Prof. Waldschmidt’s major publications — besides, of course, a 
number of papers! - may be mentioned Das Mahaparinirvanasttra (1950-51), 


Das Mahāvądānasūtra ( 1956 ), Das Catugparigatsittra ( 1952-62 ), Faksimilo- 


——— 


1 Acollection of his writings appeared in 1967 under the title * Von Ceylon bis Turfan' 
on his 70th firthday, 
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Wiedergaben von Sanskrithandschriften aus der Berliner Turfanfunden 
(1963); Miniatures of Musical Inspiration in the collection of the Berlin 
Museum of Indian Art, Parts I and II; from the Nachlass of Prof. Lüders, 
Beobachtungen tiber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons ( 1954), and 
Bhürhut Inscriptions ( 1963 ). 


As early as 1953 Prof, Waldschmidt had planned to publish a lexicon 
based on the Buddhist Sanskrit texts published by him and by his pupils. 
The work had progressed slowly and the actual publication, edited by Georg 
von Simson and Heinz Bechert, started in 1973 when part 1 appeared, which 
was followed by part 2 in 1976. 


Prof. Waldschmidt received many honours during his life time. He 
was elected President of the International Congress of Orientalists held in 
München in 1957. A Felicitation Volume - Beiträge zur Indienforschung - 
Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet — was presented to him 
in 1977 on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 


In 1957 Prof. Waldschmidt donated his house, and also his library, in 
the Hainbundstrasse to the University in Gottingen for housing the Indolo- 
gisches Seminar which till then was located in the Prinzenstrasse. 


Prof. Waldschmidt had to serve in the army in both the world wars. 
When his 85th birthday was celebrated with great honour on 15. 7. 1982 he 
told his audience that in both the wars on many occasions he came very 
pear to serious danger to his life but luckily survied them all to be able to 
live long enough to carry out his destined work. What he said on that 
occasion, while concluding his address, was quite characteristic of him. He 
then said : “I would have very much liked to come close to the ideal of a 
scholar that I have in mind, the one characterized by an endeavour for truth 
and, as far as possible, by an objectivity in the service of research, such one 
having admiration for the achievements of the predecessors, being conscious 
of his responsibility and keeping himself very much in the background. I do 
not know how far I succeeded. It is my wish at any rate that the typical 
objective researcher does not die out. I feel the urge to speak this out and 
may God help me towards the fulfilment of my wish. * 


M, A. Mehendale 


MM. Professor Vasudeo Vishnu Mirashi 
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MM, PROFESSOR VASUDEO VISHNU MIRASHI 
b. 13-3-1893 ] [ d. 3-4-1985 


In the death of Professor V. V. Mirashi on 3rd April 1985, Indologty 
cal studies have suffered a grievous loss, indeed in the literal sense of .the 
term. A stalwart among scholars and a paternal figure to all his students, 
Prof. Mirashi will be remembered for his outstanding contribution to Indian 
history, epigraphy, numismatics and Sanskrit literary studies. It is indeed a 
pity that the ranks of such outstanding scholars are thinning day by day, 
the effects of which will be felt by the generations to come. 


Prof. Vasudeo Vishnu Mirashi was born on 13th March 1893 at a 
small village called Kuvale in the Ratnagiri district of Maharashtra State, in 
a middle-class Brahmin family. Right from his school days he had a brilliant 
academic career. He had his High School education mostly at the Rajaram 
High School, Kolhapur. At the age of seventeen, he passed the Matricula- 
tion Examination with distinction and stood first among the students wha 
had appeared in 1910. Standing eighth in the list of merit at the Bombay, 
University, he won several scholarships for distinguishing himself in different 
subjects. At the Intermediate examination held in 1912, be stood first in 
Sanskrit and won the Varjeevandas Madhavdas Sanskrit Scholarship of the 
Bombay University. Then he joined the Deccan College at Pune. Surprising- 
ly enough, he wanted to offer Mathematics, but since the scholarship 
awarded was for Sanskrit studies, he decided to offer Sanskrit. This proved 
to be an excellent decision and the world of Indology will remain grateful to 
him for it. Thus, in 1914 he passed his B. A. examination with Honours in 
First Class - this too inspite of his illness - and secured the Dakshina Fellow- 
ship. Three years later, he got his M. A. in Language Group, standing 
first among the candidates and was awarded Bhagwandas Purushottamdas 
Sanskrit Scholarsip and the Jhala Vedanta.Prize. He also was awarded the 
Jenkins Scholarship for undertaking studies in Law. 


The second phase of his career started in 1917 when he was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Sanskrit in the famous Elphinstone College in 
Bombay. Simultaneously, he completed his LL.B. in 1919. However, in 
July 1919 he was appointed a Lecturer in Sanskrit at the Morris College 
(now called Nagpur Mahavidyalaya ). Since then, right till his death, he 
remained in Vidarbha, particularly at Nagpur and Amarawati. He served 
as Principal at Nagpur from 1942 to 1947 and at Amarawati from 1947 ta 
1950, Both these colleges were government institutions and he retired from 
the government service in April 1950. Besides his association with these 
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government colleges, Prof. Mirashi was closely connected: with the Univer- 
sity of Nagpur which was founded in 1922, His association with the Univer- 
sity was in the form of his being the Head of the Department of Sanskrit; 
Pali and Prakrit, and subsequently as the Honorary Professor and Head of 
the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture for about eight years. 
Hë was'also for some time the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Professor-in- 
Charge of the Department of Post-Graduate Teaching in Humanities. l 


The research career of Prof. Mirashi is spread over decades as it began 
as early as 1918. Since tben, right till the day of his death he was working 
in the true spirit of a Maharshi. Physical illness in later days did not 
prevent him from contributing to journals. His indefatigable energy and 
will was reflected in his writing letters in his own handwriting. Inspite of 
age, his correspondence was on schedule and precise, almost terse. This 
planning and methodology of research has been reflected in all bis works 
beginning with his translation of Adraitabrahmasiddhi which was awarded 
the Jhala Vedanta Prize. He had earlier got the same prize for his outstand- 
ing performance at the M. A. His research dissertation on the “ Relation 
bétwéem the Dharmasütras and the Metrical Smritis and the Evolution'of 
Hindu Law as seen in them" was awarded the Mandalik Gold Medal and i 
prize from the Bombay University in 1922. 


. These early laurels laid the foundation of his sustained and critical 
scholarship which flourished for the next six decades. It is not possible to take 
a detailed survey of his contribution as it is both varied and voluminous. He 
has published more than 250 articles in English and 150 articles in Marathi 
dealing with his specialised fields like epigraphy, numismatics and Sanskrit 
literary studies. He had a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of 
Sanskrit which is reflected in all his studies. 


In the field of Sanskrit literary studies, his books on Kalidasa, first 
published in 1934 and that on Bhavabhiti ( 1968 ) -have a distinction of their 
own as they reflect his critical acumen in analysing the voluminous data 
available. The first has been translated in English, Hindi and Oriya and 
has been well received by researchers and students. He has also published 
Harsacaritasara and Laghukaumud! which are excellent books for students 
and scholars alike. 


.Epigraphy was his forte and his publication of numerous epigraphs 
was critical and unbiased. At the suggestion of the Late Rao Bahadur Dr; 
Hira ‘Lal, he undertook the study of epigraphs as a result of which he publi» 
shed his first article on a couple of inscriptions from Berar in 1931 -in 
Epigraphiq Indica (Vol. XXI), Since then, during the last fifty years he 
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has published numerous epigraphs as methodically as he did his first one, 
Apart from these, his editing the Corpus Inscription Indicarum, Vol. IV 
incorporating the inscriptions dated in the Kalacuri-Cedi Era, and Vol. V 
of the same series containing the inscriptions of the Vakatakas, are models 
. Of critical and judicious editing. In the same tradition he brought out his 
books on the inscriptions of the Satavühanas and the Western Kshatrapas 
(.1979) and those of the Siláhüras (1974). His exhaustive introductions 
dealing with the history of these dynasties, chronology, linguistic peculiaris 
ties, social, religious and economic conditions, art and architecture as well as 
historical geography and cultural ethnography based on place and personal 
hames are outstanding and a tribute to his scholarship. Apart from his be- 
ing the first Indian scholar to edit the Volumes of CII, his views on Kala- 
curi, Vaküfaka, Sütavühana and SilahBra history remain mostly unchal- 
lenged. 


. . Like epigraphy, Numismatics was his second love. It may be mention; 
ed that his first article in the subject was published in the first volume of 
the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India (1939) on the coins of 
the Nala dynasty. His critical study and analysis of Tarhala Hoard of the 
Sütavühana dynasty reflects his typical judicious handling of the data. This 
study brought out three new kings of the Sütavahana dynasty not mentioned 
inliterary data, i.e. the Puranas. The award of the Nelson Wright medal 
to him in 1942 by the Numismatic Society of India was a tribute to his 
researches in the field of numismatics. Most of his articles on history, 
epigraphy, numismatics and Sanskrit literature have been published in seve- 
ral volumes entitled Sudies in Indology in English and in Marathi under 
the series Samisodhana Muktüvgli, published mostly by the Vidarbha Saméo- 
dhana Mandal, Nagpur, and a few by the Nagpur University. 


Another distinctive contribution of Prof. Mirashi is the publication of 
his articles and monographs in Marathi and Hindi. Some of his contri- 
butions have also been translated into Gujarati and Oriya. Thus he had the 
vision of making available the fruits of his research to a larger number of 
people who understood these languages better than the foreign language like 
English. It was through these publications that he was known throughout 
India. ' 


As a teacher he was a strict disciplinariau and insisted that the stu- 
dents, and more so the teachers, are uptodate in their study of source 
material If a teacher finished his portion earlier than the end of the acade- 
mic term, he would ask him to take revision lectures, because he himself 
utilised every moment of his time for study. With all this discipline, 
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Prof. Mirsashi was also eager to see and learn new branches of research, The 
present author fondly remembers how Prof. Mirashi, inspite of his old age 
(77), visited the excavations at Pauni in 1970, where a magnificent stüpa 
and a number of inscriptions were found and saw the entire evidence. He 
was very firm in his views and argued on every point with those who did not - 
share his views. His views on the identification of Ramtek with the Rüma- 
giri of Meghaduta and his controversy with the late Dr. Ketkar evoked lot 
of argument, but itis to his credit that he would never allow such contro- 
versies to impair personal relations. He was indeed a Vidy&maharshi. 


It is but natural that honours came to him of their own. The Uniyer- 
sities of Sagar, Nagpur and Bombay conferred on him the degree of Doctor 
of Letters ( Honoris causa); the title of Mahdmahopadhyaya by the Govern- 
ment of India; a Copper Plate for his contribution to historical studies by 
the Madhya Pradesh Shasana Sahitya Parishad; Honorary Fellowship of 
the Numismatic Society of India; Fellowship of the Sahitya Akademi; 
Padmabhushan by the Government of India (1975). and Honorary Mem- 
bership the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute ( 1978). 


With all his research activities in which he was fully engrossed, Prof. 
Mirashi found time to build up a research institute named as Vidarbha 
Sanmi$odhan Mandala. He had gathered around him a band of dedicated 
workers and students who are now taking care of the Institute and carrying 
on his traditions. 


Of late he was keeping rather indifferent health. Though he died at 
the ripe old age of ninety-two, he was working till his death and had fini- 
shed reading the proofs of one of his articles. He truly belonged to a rare 
breed of scholars, and it may be justifiably said that his death symbolises 
the end of an Era, : 


S. B. Deo 


Correction 
Page 146, in place of ** but no one...by the use of force ” 
( lines 19-20 ) read : 


Kysna says that he would have stopped the game of 
dice, if necessary he would have used force towards this end, 
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Advaita : A Critical Investigation, by Srinivasa Rao, Indian Philosophy 
Foundation, Bangalore. 

Apabhramsa : Its Origin, Literature and Grammatical Structure ( Offprint ) 
by Kantilal B. Vyas. 

Apabhramsa of Hemacandra, by Kantilal B. Vyas, Prakrit Text Society, 
Ahmedabad-9. 

Bhagavad Gita ( with translation and commentary), by Richard Got- 
shalk, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7. 

Srimad Bhügavata (Hindi Poetry), by Cchajjuramji Samanewale, 
Vedaprakash Sharma & Co., 66 Railway-Mandi, Hoshiarpur, Panjab, 
Bharatiya Sahitya Sastra nf Vicüraparamparáo, by Tapasvi Nandi, 
University G. N. Board, Gujarat State, Ahmedabad-6. 

Bhrgus: A Study, by Jayanti Panda, B. R. Publishing Corporation, 
Delhi-52. 

Buddhist Insight (Essays) by Alex Wayman, ed. by George Elder, 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7. 

Catalogue of the Stog Palace Kanjur, by Tadeusz Skorupski, Inter- 
national Institute for Buddhist Studies, Tokyo, Japan. 

Coleridge and Abhinavagupta, by Shrikrishna Mishra, D. Shrikrishna 
Mishra, Mirzapur, Darbhanga-4. 

Contributions to Historical Geography of India, by B. G. Tamaskar, 
Inter India Publications, New D.lhi-15. 

Da$arajfia War, by U. C. Sharma, Vivek Publications, Aligarh. 
Development of Sanskrit from Panini to Patafijali, by A. C. Sarangi 
Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Varanasi, Delhi. 

Duhkha-mukti kf Sadhana, by Lakshminarayan Rathi, Jagannath Rathi 
Charity Trust, 27 Shankarshet Road, Pune. 

Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Assam- Sankara 
deva and His Times, by Maheswar Neog, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7. 
Entre Alampur Et Sri Sailam (Tome 1) ( Andhra Pradesh ), by Bruno 
Dagens, Institut Francais, D'Indologie, Pondichery. 

Entre Alampur Et Sri Sailam ( Tome 2) (Illustrations) by Bruno 
Dagens, Institut Francais D' Indologie, Pondichery. 

Ezourvedam : A French Veda of the 18th Century, by Ludo Rocher 
John Benjamins Publishing Co., Amsterdam, Philadelphia. f 
Sai Jagadish Singh Gahlot Shodha Samsthan Patrikā, Vol. I, No. 1, 1985 
by Sukhvir Singh Gahlot, Sri J. S. Gahlot Research Institute, Jodhpur-1! 
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Glory that was Virajaksetra, by U. N. Dhal, Nag Publishers, Delhi-7. 
Dr. R. C. Hazra Commemoration Volume (Part I, Purünic and Vedic 
Studies), by R. S. Bhattacharya, All-India Kashiraj Trust, Fort 


Ramnagar, Varanasi, 


Heat and Sacrifice in the Vedas, by Uma Marina Vesci, Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi-7. 

Hindi Literature From Its Beginnings to the Nineteenth Century ( History 
of Indian Literature ), by Ronald Stuart McGregor, Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden. 

Hindi Oral Epic Canaini (The Tale of Lorikà and Candā ), ed. by Shyam 
M. Pandey, Sahitya Bhavan Pvt. Ltd., Allahabad-3. 


. Historical Studies, Vol. J, No. 1 (June 1982), by K. Mojumdar, 


Mangesh Prakasban, Nagpur-10. 


“Historical Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2 ( April 1984), by K. Mojumdar, 


Mangesh Prakashan, Nagpur-10. 
A History of Classical Poetry (Sanskrit-Pali-Prükrit), ed. by Siegfried 
Lienhard, Jan Gonda, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. - 


Indian Studies in Canada, by Edward C. Moulton, Shastri Indo-Cana. 


dian Institute, Calgary, Canada. 

An Introduction to Purānas, by Nag Sharma Singh, Nag Publishers, 
Jawahar Nagar, D .lhi-7- 

Jfianamrtam : Prof. A. C. Swain Felicitation Volume, ed. by U. N. Dhal, 
R. M. Dash, P. G. Dept. of Sanskrit, Utkal University, FEUDUM 
Orissa. 

Katydyaniya &k-sarvanukramagi (with — krtsnavrtti), by Vijay Pal, 
Savitri Devi Bagadia Trust, Calcutta-13. 

Knowledge Before Printing and After Printing (Indian Tradition in 


Changing Kerala), by Ananda E. Wood, Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi- 1. 


'. Sri Krsnodaya ( Hindi Poetry), by Cchajjuramji Samanewale, Pt, C. M, 


Charitable Trust, Railway Mandi, Hoshiarpur, Panjab. 

Laments in Sanskrit Literature ( C. 1500 B. C. to 1100 A. D.), by Sures 
Chandra Banerji, Chaukhambha Orientalia, Varanasi, Delhi, 
Makarandika, by J. P. Acharya, International Publishers, Jodhpur-1 
(Raj. ). 

Megha Sandesa of Kalidasa, by N. P. Unni, Nag REDIERE Jawahar 
Nagar, Delhi-7. 

Myth, Faith and Hermeneutics — Cross-cultural Studies, by R. Panikkar, 
Asian Trading Corporation, Bangalore—25. 


: Mythical Geography of the Hindus (Its North-Polar Origin), by 


Mohammad Ishag Siddiqi, Academy of Atiantology, Lucknow, 


L 
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Mythologies and Philosophies of Salvation in the Theistic Traditions of 
India, by Klaus K. Klostermaier, Canadian Corporation for Studies 
in Religion, W. L. University Press, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. 
Naradlya Siksa, by Sures Chandra Banerji, Rabindra Bharati Univer- 
sity, Calcutta-7. 

Narrative of a Journey into Khorasün in the years 1821-1822, by James 
B. Fraser, Oxford University Press, New Delhi-2. 

Nitidvisastika of Sundarapündya, by S. Jayasree, Adyar Library and 
Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

Philosophical Implications of Dhvani, by Anand Amaladass J., Institute 
of Indology, University of Vienna, Vienna. 

Philosophy and its Development in the Nikàyas and Abhidhamma, by 
Fumimaro Watanabe, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7. 

Poésie Sanskrite Conservée dans les Anthologies et les Inscriptions ( 'Tome 
HI) by Ludwik Sternbach, Éditeur; College de Franee, Institut de 
Civilisation Indienne, Paris. 

Rasa Theory, by G. K. Bhat, M. S. University of Baroda, Baroda. 
Retrieval of History from Purdgic Myths, by P. L. Bhargava, Upper 
India Publishing House, Aminabad, Lucknow (U P. ). 

Sagara Gangavatarana Mythus in der  Epischpurümischen Literatur, 
by Andreas Bock, Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden GmbH, Stuttgart 
Sang! ta-Lahari, by J. P. Acharya, International Publishers, Jodhpur~1 
( R8j. ). 

Seven Works of Vasubandhu ( The Buddhist Psychological Doctor) 
by Stefan Anacker, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7 

Studien Zur Indologie und franistik, Monographie (7) Padas of the 
Suttanipita by Willem B. Bollée, Dr. Inge Wezler Verlag für Orientali. 
étische fach Publikationen, Reinbek. 

Studien Zur Indologie und Iranistik Monographie ( 8) Reverse Index of 
the Dhammapada, Suttanipüta etc., by Willem B. Bollée, Dr. Inge 
Wezler Verlag für Orientalistische fach Publikationen, Reinbek. 

Studien Zur Indologie und Iranistik Monographie (9) Studies in Kum. 
rila and Sankara, by Wilhelm Halbfass, Dr. Inge Wezler Verlag für 
Orientalistische fach Publikationen, Reinbek. 

suka-Sandesa of Laksmidasa, by N. P. Unni, Nag Publiseers, Jawahar- 
nagar, Delhi-7. i 
Süyagado, Original Text, Sanskrit-Hindi Translation, by Acharya 
Tulasi, Muni Dulaharaja ( Tr. ), Jain Vishva Bharati, Ladnu ( Raj. ) 
Tévdram : Hymnes Sivaltes du pays Tamoul (Vol. I Nana campantar, 
by T. V. Gopal Iyer, Institut Francais D'Indologie, Pondichéry, 
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Teväram:ı Hymnes Sivaites du pays Tamoul Vol. II Appar et Cuntarar, 
by T. V. Gopal Iyer, Francois Gros, Institut Francais D'Indologie, 
Podichéry. 

Vaidika Sahitya Saudamini, by Vügisvar Vidyalankar Yudhishthir Mi- 
mamsak, Bahalgadh-21, Sonipat-Haryana. 

Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari ( Gujarati Translation and Notes ), by J. M. 
Shukla, L. D. Jnstitute of Indology, Anmedabad-9. 

Veda-Vidya Ane Vijfüüna, by P. U. Shastri, Maharshi Veda-Vijfidna 
Academy, Ahmedabad-15. l 

Vimana in Ancient India, by Dileepkumar Kanjilal, Sanskrit Pustak 
Bhandar, Calcutta-6. 

Virakti Vithika (Satika), by M. Manjunath Bhat, Akhila Karnatak 
Sanskrit Parishad, Mangalore-3. 


& * a * 


Announcement 


VIIith WORLD SANSKRIT CONFERENCE 


The VIIth World Sanskrit Conference will be organised by 
the Kern Institute at Leiden from the 23rd to the 29th of 
August 1987. Please write to the following address for 
further information : 


VIIth World Sanskrit Conference 
P. O. B. 16065 
2301 GB Leiden 
Holland 


( We should like to draw your attention to the fact that 
the Conference of the Indogermanische Gesellschaft will 
also be held at Leiden, the week following the World 
Sanskrit Conference. ) 
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